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III. — Memoir on two large Medallion Busts which are preserved in the Manuscript 
Room of the Library of Trinity College, Dublin ; as also on two inedited 
Patmian Inscriptions extracted from the Collection formed by the Author 
during his Travels through Anatolia and the neighbouring Islands of the Archi- 
pelago, in the Years 1840 and 1841. By James Kennedy Bailie, D. D., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, and Lecturer of Greek in the University. 



Read June 12th and 26th, 1851. 



SECTION I. 

A PECULIAR interest attaches itself, at least in the eyes of the writer of this 
Memoir, to the first-mentioned of these monuments of antiquity, which mainly 
has induced him to submit to the Academy certain results of his study of them, 
partly in a philological point of view, but not less prominently as specimens 
of Grecian art, elaborated after a primitive and most remarkable type. I par- 
ticularize the first of these, as the sculptures before us were accompanied by 
epigraphs explanatory of their subjects ; and, in the instance of one, comme- 
morative of the site whence, doubtless, it had been originally procured. I 
propose, therefore, to arrange my observations under the following heads : 
firstly, as I have already intimated, the philological, comprising exegetical and 
critical remarks on these inscriptions, one of which has reached us in a state of 
absolute preservation ; whilst the other, I regret to mention, demands the aid 
of the student versed in such inquiries, to attempt its restoration to an integral 
form. This has resulted from the disappearance of rather more than one-half 
of each of its component lines, in consequence of injuries sustained by it at dis- 
tinct periods. 

Of these mutilations, a certain amount was, perhaps, intentional ; whilst 
others may be presumed to have been the result of carelessness during the pe- 

vol. xxn. M 
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riod of the transit of the marble over sea to its present destination. Fortunately, 
however, a moiety of the epigraph of no inconsiderable interest has been left 
intact, adding one more notice to the very few which we had already possessed 
of the city for which it was originally designed ; and acquainting us, in all like- 
lihood, with the name of the donor. 

My second head of inquiry I may term the archaeological, as in it I mean 
to investigate the type or fashion according to which these sculptures have been 
elaborated. In prosecuting this into its details, I hope to be enabled to demon- 
strate that it confers upon them a high intrinsic value, as it seems, if I mistake 
not, to identify them with a class of anaglyphs, of which few or no specimens 
have reached our time. Here, however, I wish myself to be understood as 
speaking of sculptures alone, and excluding from consideration all such reliefs 
as have been wrought in metals after the same type ; for of these I believe that 
a considerable number are extant. 

Such is a very general outline of a rather embarrassing subject, in one 
section of which, from casualties which cannot now be redressed, I have been 
compelled to deal largely with probabilities. These words will be better un- 
derstood hereafter. In the mean time, my entrance into these investigations 
must be preceded by one remark, which is, that I esteem it but as due to one 
of our most distinguished associates, and this not merely by his position in our 
society, but also by his zealous co-operation in every effort to advance the in- 
terests of sound learning, to apprize the Members of the Academy, that I but 
follow in his footsteps. This gentleman, and I feel pleasure in adding, my valued 
friend, was the first member of the University on record to direct attention to 
these memorials of classic art, and to disinter them from the obscurity in which 
they had but too long lain. It was at a meeting of this Society on January 
25, 1841, that Dr. Todd, then one of our Vice-Presidents, laid before it all that 
was known of their history,* citing at the same time certain critical and topo- 
graphical notices respecting one of them in particular by the venerable Chaplain 
of the British Embassy at Constantinople during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries ; and accompanying these 
services with fac-similes of the tituli to which I have referred. These facts I know 

* Vide " Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy," toL H. n. 27, pp. 49, 88. 
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not how to mention without experiencing somewhat of a feeling of contrition 
for my own supineness during a period when the care of these Keimelia had 
been intrusted to myself ; an error against taste which I can only extenuate 
by pleading as its cause the almost Cimmerian darkness to which they have 
been so long consigned, but from which I cherish the hope that awakened 
regards and academic feeling will ere long interpose to rescue them. I derive, 
moreover, some degree of consolation from the reflection, that at the very period 
to which I have adverted, when these monuments were brought before the 
notice of the Academy, I was engaged in traversing the region which we may 
term their birth-place, and thus charging my mind with associations which 
were the fittest preparatives towards my atoning for my former neglect. I 
have accordingly undertaken my present most agreeable office ; one not the 
less so, because it has been engaged in not merely with the permission, but at 
the express suggestion, of my learned friend ; and have selected the present 
occasion, the earliest which I could command, to submit to my fellow-acade- 
micians, the results of my study of these epigraphs. 

I commence with that which has escaped the injuries of time and barba- 
rism, and proceeds as follows : 

KA. AYTIMAXI-NTHWIAANAPON 
O0PE+AC0HAYMITPHC $ 

6 Optya? QtjKufUTprp t 

that is, " Thelynritres, who had been her nurturer, has erected this bust in honour 
of Claudia Lysimache, the distinguished for her conjugal affection." 

The first remark which suggests itself here is the apparent incompleteness of 
the construction, the verb of which QrjkvpiTprp is the subjective case not being 
expressed. This is undoubtedly ETIMHCE, or, as it would have been written, 
in accordance with the almost invariable orthography of the Grseco-Roman 
period, had it been introduced at all, ETEIMHCE. In tituli, however, of this 
class, such especially as that now before us, the ellipsis of the verb was ac- 
counted rather an elegance of diction than the reverse, as may be abundantly 
proved. Thus, in a Trallian inscription published in my second volume of 

m2 
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Greek and Grreco-Roman tituli * we read, O . AHMOZ . MENANAPON . 
OYAIAAOY . TOY . EYOYAHMOY. EYEPrETHN . THZ. I1ATPIAOZ . KAI . 
ES . EYEPrETflN . TErONOTA, that is, M/apn, " hath paid this tribute of 
honour to Menandros, son of Uliades, etc.," the author meaning thereby the 
erection of a small fluted column, in the upper part of which a smooth surface 
had been left, to serve as a tablet for receiving the epigraph. 

Another from the Karian site, Aphrodisias,f proceeds as follows : H . fl ATPIZ. 
TIBEPION . KA . AYPHAION . TIBEPIOY . KAAYAIOY . KAriETJlAEINOY . 
YON . KTHZIAN . TON . PHTOPA. Here the honour most probably con- 
sisted in the erection of a statue, of the pedestal of which the marble that bore 
the inscription may have been a fragment. 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples of this omission, which, from its re- 
peated occurrence, seems entitled to rank amongst rules of general acceptance. 
Cases, it is true, of the verb being introduced, occur even in concise tituli,. as 
in the second of the inscriptions which I have published from the marbles of 
Vudrum,J the representative of Halikarnass6s, commencing with O. AHMOZ. 
ETEIMHZEN ; but such will be found, on sufficient examination, to be so 
restricted in number as to merge in the class of exceptions. It will be ob- 
served, therefore, in a subsequent part of this Memoir, that I have adopted the 
canon now enunciated when effecting my restoration of the mutilated epi- 
graph, to the case of which either of two verbs, of constant use in honorary or 
votive inscriptions, is appropriate. I here mean aveOtjicc and dviarrjae, and 
refer to occasions when statues, busts, hernue, or anaglyphs, are mentioned as 
having been erected in certain places, or presented to certain colleges or com- 
munities. The rule most generally adopted in such instances, was to express 
the image of the personage, whether divine or human, by his or her proper 
name, and carry on the construction by either introducing or implying one of 
these verbs. 

My next observation on this epigraph regards the lineole which we remark 
at the outset in a nearly central position above KA. That this formed the 
base of an O-mega engraved in the peculiar introverted form which is of such 

* Fascic. Inscriptt. Grsec. n. p. 80. n. cvi. b. Comp. p. 163. n. clxxix. g. 

t Ibid. p. 31.n.Lvu. p. Comp.F.in.cccxn.a.cccxiv. c Bockb, Corp. Inscr.n. p.619. n. 3004. 

X Fascic. il p. 70. n. xciil b. 
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frequent occurrence in the tituli of the Grseco-Roman era, the upper member 
whereof has disappeared by attrition of the marble, might seem to have been 
the opinion of Smith,* who, in his letter to Primate Marsh, reads the name 
for which KA stands, "Clodia;" for otherwise we must suppose him to have 
been ignorant of the fact, that these letters, taken by themselves, represent 
" Claudia" in all tituli wherein they occur. It is true, that in point of fact, the 
difference between these gentilicial names was more apparent than real;f but 
yet, as a question of reading, it becomes a matter of importance to determine 
which is the most entitled to acceptance, and I unhesitatingly decide in favour 
of the latter. The surface of the stele presents no indications of any erasure 
having taken place ; and most certainly the lineole, in itself, could have exerted 
no such power as to convert " Claudia" into " Clodia." But there are two other 
influences which it may have exercised, and of these I proceed to select the one 
most appropriate to its present position. 

It is certain, that in tituli of the Graeco-Roman period, such horizontal lineoles 
marked the transition of the letters over which they were incised, from being al- 
phabetic signs to becoming the exponents of numerals. One instance of many 
may be cited as demonstrative of this, selected from a very remarkable epi- 
graph which I copied when in Pergamos, J from a pedestal that once had sup- 
ported a statue of Hadrian, namely, the clause which supplies the date of 

* Vide Proceedings R. I. A. ut supr., p. 50. f Vide Eckhel, Doctr. Num. Vet. T. v. p. 1 70. a. 

J Fascic. i. p. 83. n. xix. a. 11. 6. 8. I may be allowed here to offer a remark as to the value 
of this inscription, which first appeared in my collection of tituli from the sites of the Apocalyptic 
Churches. This consists in its precise notice of the Tribunate of Hadrian, the general absence of 
which from the coins of that Augustus, and other monuments relating to him, has contributed to 
much uncertainty in the chronology of his reign. Thus Eckhel has remarked, in his Doctr. Num. 
Vet. vol. vi. p. 481, a. under V. C. 877. P. X. 124. " In Asiam creditur (i. e. Hadrianus) transivisse, 
st invisisse ejus provincias." The " belief expressed here amounts nearly to certainty with the evi- 
dence of this inscription before us: for we may reasonably assume, that the occasion of Hadrian's 
presence amongst the Pergamenes was that of the dedication of the statue, from the pedestal of 
which I copied the inscription, that is, during his seventh tribunate. Now, as the " dies natal is" 
>f his reign was, as Spartianus informs us, the iil Id. August. U. C. 870., and as his tribunitial 
x>wer was renewed on that day in each subsequent year, it follows that in the year U. C. 877. he 
included his seventh and entered upon his eighth tribunate; therefore, that the earlier part of 
.his year was passed in visiting the eastern provinces of the empire. See Eckhel's chapter " De 
fribunitia Potestate" in vol. vm. pp. 413. 8. 
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inauguration, the seventh tribuneship and third consulate of the Emperor, in 
the original, AHMAPXIKHZ . EZOYZIAT . TO . T. YnATON . TO . F. No^ 

thing, however, can be more evident than that the application of this prin- 
ciple of notation to the case before us is wholly out of the question, so that 
we are forced to adopt the only alternative which remains, that this lineole was 
intended to serve as a miSeerpot, or Band, and thus express the combination of 
the two letters over which it was engraved in one name, KAAYAIA,the real genti- 
licium of the female mentioned in the epigraph. In the absence of this precau- 
tion, the mistake of assigning her to an entirely different Gens, for example, 
the Cornelian, might have occurred, and then of reading the lambda so as to tally 
therewith ; for example, AOYnA I say, " might have occurred," but with 
such an array of chances against it, that I cannot but regard the introduction 
of this band, if such it really were, as an expedient wholly superfluous : and in 
the same light I view the rather unsightly indentation which appears to the 
right of the letters we have been considering, and before the Greek name, 
with the evident intention of keeping each distinct from the other. The eye 
must have been unpractised indeed to which the absence of such guides could 
have occasioned any perplexity. In point of fact, their introduction has been 
the cause of error, one having, as we have seen, led to a mistake in the read- 
ing of the Roman name, and the other, the separating mark, having caused the 
editors of Gudius' Inscriptions, by its remote similarity to the common form of 
the sfgma, to attach it in the shape of that letter to the first two of the epigraph, 
thus marring a transcript which otherwise would have been faultless.* It is, 
however, to be borne in mind, that these are mistakes which no Greek, or well- 
informed copyist of modern times, could ever have committed. But haste in 
the first instance has too often degenerated into negligence in the second, and 
this in its turn ends in the perversion of a third, of which examples without 
number occur in epigraphic literature, to exercise the sagacity and test the 
learning of the editors of these ancient records. 

I now proceed to offer some remarks on the actual terms of this inscription, 
namely, the epithet $[\avlpov, which terminates the first line, and the participle 
6ptyat, which commences the second. The first of these solicits our attention, 

* Vide Proceedings R. L A. ut supr., p. 50. 
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and in no less a degree the proper name " Thelymitres," were it only for the sub- 
dued feeling of uneasiness which the venerable commentator, from whom Dr. 
Todd has cited so largely, betrays respecting them.* His recorded doubts 
and perplexities, more especially in the instance of the latter, have occasioned 
me not a little amusement ; and the rather, because, to confess the truth, they 
appear on the face of the monument in a somewhat questionable juxtaposition 
for the posthumous reputation of both parties, the nurturer as well as the 
nurtured, as I hope, but with no sinister intent, to make apparent. 

Let us first devote a few moments to the name, as the most remarkable 
and of very rare occurrence, but with this general observation premised, that 
were proper names or appellatives adopted as criteria of the moral characters 
of persons of either sex, the result might prove any thing but auspicious to 
many worthy individuals whose memories have been preserved in the archives 
of antiquity. We might then presume, to cite an instance, that the benevolent 
Prefect, whom the gratitude of a Karian cityf has immortalized on one of its yet 
remaining portals, was the slave of the gross passion which his leading name ex- 
presses ; or that persons so unfortunate in their cognomina, as was the colleague 
of Scipio Nasica in the consulship, J were outcasts from humanity. But, in a 
graver point of view, the name with which we deal at present appears in itself 
to merit some attention. It bears the impress of having been in some way 
connected with the Dionysiac mysteries, and was, perhaps, on this ground, that 
is, from some sacerdotal connexion with the worship of Di6nysos, introduced 
at first into the family of the erector of this anaglyph. Its import as an appel- 
lative has indeed been stated by Smith with sufficient correctness, as appears 
from the expressions which Lucian has attributed to Zeus in answer to his 
consort's disparaging notice of his son ; § Kal fiyr outos ye 6 BrjKvpiTp'tjs, 6 afipo- 
Tcpoe rwv yvvaticmu, oh fiovov, w "Hpa, t-tjv Avhlay i^ipotawro k. t. A. He does not 
attempt to gainsay the most prominent of Hera's charges against Di6nysos, his 
assumption of the feminine head-dress, which she insists upon as a sin against 
decorum, but contents himself with palliating it by setting it in contrast to his 
valorous achievements. Thus again, in another part of his writings,! the 

• Vide Proceedings K. L A. Tit supr., pp. 50. s. 

t Viz. Aphrodisias. See Fascic. il p. 17. n. xlvi.. c. 7. 

\ Vide Flor. in. 1. 7. § Dial. Deor. xvhl 1. \ Bacch. 3. 
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Indians are represented as expressing their unmeasured scorn of their invader, 
by styling him OtjXvfurptfv op^oma.* We are not, therefore, in the case before 
us, to view the epithet abstractedly, as Smith has done ; but in the particular 
connexion sanctioned by these passages of Lucian, and then as merging into a 
proper, and it may be, an inherited name, implying a sacerdotal relation, and 
by consequence, a high social position. That this was, in all probability, the 
case, will perhaps appear more evident when I proceed to treat of the site from 
which the sculptures before us were originally procured, as I hope to identify 
it, and advance sufficient reasons for presuming its addiction to the Dionysiac 
worship. 

I come now to the epithet <Pi\avZpos. That this was a word of equivocal 
import there can be no doubt, with the testimony of Platof before us : 4>*Xo- 
yvvatiees re tlal, ical ol itdWol rwv fiovj(wv £k rovrov rov yevovt yeyovaaC leal 
o<rat at yvvaiKe? (piXavipol re teal fxoiyevrpwu Ik rovrov rov yevow ytyvovrat, that 
is, from the Androgynous race, of which Aristophanes is introduced as giving 
so imaginative a description. Here there can be no question as to the meaning 
of our epithet, and of its fully accounting for Smith's misgivings in its present 
juxtaposition. 

Let us see, however, whether we cannot redress the balance in favour of 
our Alumna. I find the abstract, tpiXai&pia, in a Gortynian titulus first pub- 
lished by Pococke, and recently in a restored form by Bockh : J AZIATIKHN . 
BAAEPIOY. AZIATIKOY. rYNAIKA. *.t.X. XX14>POrYNHX . ENEKA . KAI . 
♦IAANAPIAX. . KAI . AOinHZ . APETHZ. Here there can be as little doubt 
of its purer import ; of its expressing conjugal attachment, just as <f>i\o- 
reievia in the Lyttian titulus which goes before does maternal. It enters, ac- 
cordingly, as an element into the moral character of Asiatica, in consideration of 

• It is to this epithet that Virgil alludes in the contemptuous words which he attributes to 
Iarbas when speaking of ^Eneas and his followers; Mn. it. 215. ss. " Et nunc ille Paris cum semi- 
viro comitatu, Mseonia mentum mitra crinemque madentem Subnixus rap to potitur." A com- 
batant, in like manner, taunts them kuEneid. nc 616. "Et tunics manicas, ethabent redimicula 
mitrae." 

The classical student may consult on this appellative Lobeck. ad Phrynich. Eclog. p. 628. and 
Creuzer. Melet. Crit P. I. 21. 

t Sympos. toL x. p. 191. d. e. Bipont. 

| Corp. Inecr. voL n. p. 429. n. 2587. Pococke, Inscr. Ant P. I. p. 43. n. 1. 
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which she had been adjudged the honour of a statue by the Gortynian autho- 
rities. Still more germane to our purpose is the titulus of a Parian monument 
published by Bockh,* from Spok and others, which states that the most illus- 
trious city of the Parians had erected a statue in honour of Aurelia Lefta, as 
" a lover of wisdom," and " eminent for her conjugal, maternal, and patriotic 
virtues ;" expressed in the original, THN . ♦lAOZOtON . KAI . +IAANAPON . 
KAI . ♦lAOflAIAA . KAI . ♦lAOnATPIN. 

My zeal in my present cause, and my anxiety to remove from this monu- 
ment the least semblance of objectionable import, have led to my dwelling 
somewhat longer on these explanations than the actual necessity of the case 
might seem to require. I have felt myself, however, constrained to produce 
these authorities by the remarks of toy venerable predecessor in this inquiry, 
which tend, indirectly at least, to excite suspicions respecting it, not very com- 
plimentary to its character. Yet the very reverse is the fact : for it stands 
before us a record of virtue, and of the estimation in which that attribute was 
held by one who, from the position which he occupied, was best qualified to 
appreciate its excellence. This position has been announced in the word which 
immediately precedes his name, Optyas, on which I have proposed some obser- 
vations. 

The details into which I am now about to enter possess a high degree of inte- 
rest, as Opeifrat occurring in this connexion expresses a relationship of a very close 
and obligatory character known to have subsisted amongst the ancient Greeks, 
indeed, even at the present day, not quite obsolete amongst the race which 
claims them as progenitors. The correlative terms which denoted this con- 
nexion, were, on the one side, BpeTrrfip, Bpiwreipa, or, in accordance with the 
epigraph before us, Bptyat, Opk^aaa ; on the other, 6peirr6s, 6peirr^, whence the 
plural form Opeirra, together with the more comprehensive Opepfxa, and its dimi- 
nutive Opefifiinov. The Attic forms were different,! but we are at present 
concerned with those alone which prevailed in Asiatic Greece, in accordance 
with the dialect of which Opemrjpia, or 8peirrpa, expressed the offices which were 
due by the latter to the former, the nurtured to the nurturer. 

Very frequent allusions to all these occur in inscriptions, from which source 

* Corp. etc. n. p. 346. n. 2384. f Viz. rpoifxvs, rpo<fn/iot, rpofatov, «. t. X. 

VOL. XXII. Jf 
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I now proceed to cite a few examples, chiefly selected from those which I have 
myself transcribed. 

In one from the Karian city Aphrodisias, which I have published in my 
second volume,* we observe, as in that now before us, the participle replacing 
the noun substantive : A+POAEITH . 6EOIZ . ZEBAZTOIZ . TO ... El . 
NXKAI . TA . ANAAHMMATA . APIZTOKAHZ . APTEMIAflPOY . MOAOZ 
ZOZ. *. t. \. EPrEniZTATHXANTOZ . EPMA . APIETOKAEOYZ . TOY . 
APTEMIAQPOY. KATA . TAZ . MOAOZZOY . TOY . 0PE*ANTOZ . AYTOY. 
AIA0HKAZ. Here the natural relationship between uncle and nephew seems 
to have been merged in the ascititious one between the nurturer and the nur- 
tured, this appearing on the face of the epigraph to have been primarily the 
cause of the designation of Hernias by the testator Molossds, as the trustee of 
an important bequest to his fellow-citizens. Again, in a Philadelphian titulusf 
published in the same volume, we read as follows: TIB.[KA].M[ANEIAIOZ]. 
IEPEYZ.THZ. [9EIO]TATHZ.APTEMIAOZ.THN .ZH*PON[EZ]TATHN. 
rYNAIKA . [KA]TA . TA . AOZANTA .TH . BOYAH . nPONOHZAMENOY. 
THZ. ANAZTAZEflZ.TI B.KA.0AAAOY.TOY. IAIOY. AYTHZ.GPEnTOY. 
Here we are informed of the Alumnus (Ope/tro?) having been associated with 
the nearest surviving relative of the female to whom he had owed his nurture, 
his Opeirretpa, in paying a very high tribute of honour and affection to her me- 
mory. Reciprocally, we observe in many tituli distinct mention introduced of 
kind offices on the part of nurturers towards those who in their tender years 
had experienced the benefits of their guardianship. Thus, in an Antiphellian 
inscription, J published in my third volume, we read of a certain Euelthon 
having constructed a sepulchral monument for his own use and that of the 
immediate members of his family, and accompanying these details with the 
usual interdict against the intrusion of all other parties whomsoever ; but with 
a special proviso in favour of those whose nurture he had undertaken, his 
Opema, to whom he assigus a distinct compartment in the structure, termed the 
Hypos6rion. The words in the original relative to this are, [EN . AE]TA . 
YnOZO[PI]n . [ENKHAEY6HZONTAI] . KAI . TA . OPEIITA . MOY. In 

* Fascia u. p. 39- n. lxvi. y. f Ibid, p. 163. n. clxxix. g. 

% Fascia iu. p. 33. n. oclxx. e. 
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another inscription* from the same site, we find a certain Eutychos erecting a 
similar monument, and introducing restrictions as to its usufruct in words 
nearly identical with the foregoing. The clause which saves the rights of his 
Alumni appears thus: 1Z . AE . YnOZ[OP]ION . ENKHAEY6HZONTAI . 
TA . ePEIlTAPI A . MOY. Farther on in the same volume, a Kyanean titulusf 
informs us that a lady named Melitiane had engaged in a like undertaking, 
and then reserved the right of sepulture therein to her Alumna Nanna, co- 
ordinately with herself, her husband, her daughter, son-in-law, and grand- 
children : EAYTH . KAI . AN API . AYTHZ . EPMAI1IA . EYAOZOY . KAI . 
TAMBPft . KAI . EKTONOIZ . KAI . OPEnTH . NANNH. 

I conclude my extracts under this head with a Halikarnassian titulus of 
the same class, which has been published from Didot and others by the 
learned Bockh,J but in a form with which he expresses himself as not altogether 
satisfied : TO. MNHMEION . KATEZKEYAZAN . EPMHZ. KAI . 6EOAOTH . 
ADOAAOAftPOY . MH . EZEZTX2 . AE .. ETEPON . TE0HNAI . MHAENA . 
El . MH . EPMHN . nAHAN . KAI . 0EOAOTHN . KAI . EPMHN . [KAI] . 
TO . ONOMA . TO . EPMHAOZ . ePEIITON . AYTON. Hennas, the Alum- 
nus of the proprietors of this monument, appears thus to have been placed in 
the same rank with themselves and their nearest relatives, as to the right of 
sepulture therein. Now, when we take into consideration the undoubted fact, 
that no rights or privileges were more jealously guarded than those to the usu- 
fruct of a family sepulchre, that the provisions respecting it were duly regis- 
tered in the proper office in each city, that the aid of the civil power was thus 
invoked to guarantee its integrity, by the denouncement of pains and penalties 
against such as intruded into, or violated, it; nay, that special formulae of male- 
diction, and devotement to the vengeance of the deities of the lower world, 
were contrived, to arrest the arm of sacrilege when raised to desecrate these 
sanctuaries of the dead, we are in a condition to estimate the favour which was 
conferred by such concessions as the foregoing, and consequently the amount 
of claim which the Alumnus was thought to possess. 

Scarcely less demonstrative of the affection which bound these parties 
together, were the tributes of respect of which we read as occasionally rendered 

* Fascic. in. p. 28. n. cclxvii. b. t Ibid- p- 49. n. cclxxxiii. c 

% Corp. Inscr. n. p. 457. n. 2664. 
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to the nurtured, after their decease, by the guardians of their infancy. These 
sometimes involved a liberal expenditure, as in the instance of the anaglyph 
before us, which was unquestionably a posthumous honour ; but more especi- 
ally so, when they were decreed by the municipal authorities of a city, and 
executed at their private cost by the parties who had sustained that relation" 
towards the deceased ; for we may be assured that, under such auspices, no 
expense would be spared which was necessary to secure the co-operation of 
high art and consummate ability. 

A striking instance of this is afforded by an inscription of Thyateira, which 
Bockh has published* from the transcripts of Spon, Smith, and others, wherein 
it is recorded that a female of high rank, Ulpia Marcella, had the honour of a 
statue decreed to her by the suffrages of the senate and people of that city, the 
cost having been undertaken by those who had brought her up, namely, Andrdni- 
kos and Stratonike. It proceeds thus : ArAGHI . TYXHI . H . BOYAH . KAI . 

. AHMOZ . ETEIMHZAN . OYAniAN . MAPKEAAAN. k.t.X. ANArTH 
XANTON . THN . TEIMHN . ANAPONEI KOY . TOY. ANAPONEIKOY. KAI . 
ZTPATONEIKHZ . THZ . MHNOrENOYZ . TON . 0PE+ANTON . EK . TON . 
IAIX2N. This casts into the shade even the liberality of our Thelymitres: 
but not so the following, copied from a marble f fragment which had been 
built into one of the walls of a Turkish house in Gheyerah, the representative 
of the ancient Aphrodisias. This block had probably formed part of a cippus, 
from which description of sepulchral monument I have transcribed some highly 
interesting tituli on the same ground, and which had been, like numberless others, 
so wrought into building material as to preserve the epigraph unmutilated. This 

1 mention with the view of palliating the offence which in innumerable instances 
has been committed against good taste .... even by Greeks themselves in em- 
ploying these records of ancient civilization for what we must regard as sordid 
and unworthy purposes ; and so dismiss a theme on which I might feel tempted 
to be unseasonably eloquent, to pursue my more immediate subject. 

The inscription to which I have alluded harmonized well in its simple and 
unpretending beauty with the inornate marble on which it had been engraved : 
nETPWNIOC . KAI . AFKMON .EWTHPIAOE .TOY. 8PEMMATIOY . MNEIAC . 

* Corp. Inscr. n. p. 838- n. 3507. t Ibid. P- 4 92. n. 2733. 
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XAPIN, that ia, " Petronius and Appium (have erected this, roiho av6<m/<rav), to 
preserve the memory of their nursling Soteris." I regard the diminutive here 
used as the exponent of the sentiments of the survivors, just as vcu&iov and 
Gvyarpiov might have been in the corresponding natural relation, and have ac- 
cordingly rendered it by the word in our language which appears to be its 
nearest synonym; as is the German " Pflegekind." 

From these and numerous other citations which might be adduced, the in- 
ference is abundantly clear, that the bond which united the nurturer and the 
nurtured became in most cases equivalent to one of consanguinity, and that the 
duties which, in consequence, the latter owed to the former were of propor- 
tionally stringent obligation, were in effect filial. Honour, obedience, and 
should the exigence of the case demand it, provision in declining years, were 
the duties of the Alumnus. These were, as I have already mentioned, com- 
prehended by the Greeks under the term $peirrr}put, which the accurate Passow 
explains* as though contemplating merely the relation between parent and 
child; "Der Dank oder der Unterhalt den die Kinder als Lohn der in der 
Jugend empfangenen Pflege und Erziehung den alternden Altera angedeihn 
liessen." But, as we have seen, the language of inscriptions widens their ap- 
plication by revealing to us more of the inner life of ancient Greek society. 
From these we learn that, exclusively of the rexva yvvjaut, or as they are sometimes 
denominated in tituli, <pv<rnea, as also of the 06To,f or *a0' vloBealav, whose 
rights were strictly defined by law, there were also the rp6<pifta or Bparra, the 
claims possessed by whom were not the less to be respected because left in a 
great measure to the influence of those sentiments, to which they originally owed 
their being, for their recognition. Certain, however, it is, that the charities of do- 
mestic life which grow out of natural relationships take such forcible posses- 
sion of the mind, that we cease to be surprised at their absorbing the poet's 
contemplation to the exclusion of kindred emotions of a purely conventional 
origin. 

Amongst these, Homer J leads the way, who on more than one occasion 

• "Handwortd.Gr.Spr." B. l p. 1074. b. 

t Herodot. VI. 57. KoJ ijv tk Oeroir iraiBa iruUearOai 40e\ij K. t. \, 

% Iliad h'. 477. ss. ^.301. as. Homer, however, is not destitute of express reference to this 
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accounts it the saddest consequence of a ■warrior's premature death, that he 
has thus been prevented from making the wonted return (Bpctrrpa) to the 
authors of his being for the assiduity and solicitude with which they had watched 
over his infancy : and Hesiod, when enumerating the characters of his iron age, 
reckons it as one of the worst that men would then refuse their aged parents 
the filial offices (dpexrijpia) due to them.* ApolhSniosf comes next in order, 
who, in a passage of great power and beauty, introduces AHrimede addressing 
her son on the eve of his embarkation with his fellow Argonautai in a paroxysm 
of grief, and reminding him of the zeal with which he had reciprocated her 
maternal care ; that he had repaid her with every filial office but one, and that 
that one, the celebration of her obsequies, should have devolved upon him the 
moment when the mandate of Pelias pronounced his doom : 

A"^ S(pe\oy «•«/ rjjfutp, or* ej-enrovros ajcovaa 
AeiXtf iytb TleKiao koktjv (laai\ijo<: i<per(trp> t 
AvrW airo ^vyrjv fieBipev, nrfiiwv re \adloQcu, 
*0<pp' avros fte reyoi <pi\air TOpyyaao %ep<rl, 
Tckvov Ifxov' to yap otov h\v eri \ontov ei\$wp 
'Etc <re6ev, aWa Ze. itavra iraKou Openr^pia ireoau. 

The same Opeirrripia is also the word which SophoklesJ makes Polyneikes 
use at the sight of his sire's abject condition, thus conducting the thought 
beyond the mere physical aliment to a view more elevated and congenial. 
Euripides, on the other hand, replaces it with an expression which we may 
term a poetical exegesis of its sense in that scene of surpassing interest and 
feeling in his " Iphigeneia in Aulis,"§ where the devoted princess pleads for 
the reversal of her sire's unnatural sentence by her love for the light of this 
upper world, and her horror of visiting the realms of darkness ; by recapitu- 
lating the fond hopes to which he had given expression amidst the mutual en- 
dearments of her infancy, in the prospect he cherished of her happiness and 

secondary affinity : of which we possess an illustrious example in the words which he attributes to 
the shade of Patroklos in Iliad if/. 82. ss. 

* Oper. et DD. w. 185. s. f Argonaut A'. 278-83. 

X (Edip. Colon. 1263. § Iph. in Aulid. 1218-30. 
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her union to a worthy suitor; and then picturing the contrast which will result 
from his persisting in his inhuman resolve : 

Tt 8'5/»' iyu ae irpea^vw, aft elolet-ofjiat 
'Efiwv (jxAauriv vic6S<r)(ais hofjtwv, irarep, 
Ylovwv rtthfvovs airoS&ovoa aot Tpoifia? ; 

These references combined supply us with a vivid representation of the 
sense entertained by the ancient Greeks of the obligatory character of the duties 
of which we treat in the primary relations of life; and we possess, as I have 
endeavoured to demonstrate from their family monuments, clear evidence of 
its having been the same in kind, if not in degree, in cases, wherein the sole 
bond which existed was the supplying and receiving nurture. The origin of 
this sentiment, so prevalent and so wrought into the frame-work of society, 
unquestionably was, that the office undertaken by such persons as Thelymitres 
in the titulus before us, involved not merely the supplying of Aliment to their 
charges, but also of Institution, termed by the Greeks Tla&ela, In this sense 
we are to understand Xenophdn,* when he states concerning the hero of his 
historical romance, Kvpo? ie tcarefieve, teal avrov erpe<j>ero, the last of these words 
being explained a little farther on;f Keu yv fikv tows 6 Kupov iroXvXoywTepov, 
apa fiev ita rrjv tta&elav k. t.X. HerodianJ also attaches the same meaning to 
this verb when assigning the reason of Commodus having been at the outset of his 
career so popular with the Bomans ; 'EnoOow yap avrov aXuftet -tyvxv* iiaOeaei 
are -nap' avrots yevvr)6evra re mi rpa<pevra. Still more apposite to our pur- 
pose in the choice of expressions is the apostolical precept which is addressed 
to the fathers of families ;§ M»/ rtapopyi^ere ra riieva vftuv, aW' licrpe<f)ere avra 
ev naSela ml vovOeola Kvplov. Here the use of the composite verb can furnish 
no ground of objection, for the only effect of the preposition can be to add to, 
not detract from, the force of the signification, just as in the parallel cases of 

• Inst. Cyr. l 4. 1. 

t Ibid. §. 3. Compare, however, the following from Demosth. adv. Near. Ed. Reiak. p. 1351. 

3. 88. 'Eirra yap raxnat wai&iOKCK fie fMcpCbv iraiSiwy exr-qaaro KiKaperi/ .... fjetvij Kai Swapevij 
(pvaiv fUKp&v irai&iwv ovvi&elv evwpeiry, xal ravra emoTa/tenf Opi^rai xal vaiievaat ifnretpan. 

% Hist. R. i. 7. m. Comp. S. Luke, iv. 16. Maccab. l 3. 33. 

§ Ephes. vi. 4. 
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Nutrio and Enutrio. This is confirmed by Arrian's using the simple noun 
rptxfy^, not the compound impofpri, in a remarkable passage,* which so closely 
resembles a text in the Epistle to the Hebrews; Oh 0c\«v fa, <fc ra waiSto, 
aitoyaKaKTtaBijyatt kcu atrnaOai arepeas TpoQrjs. By these words trrepear rptxpij* 
the philosopher understood with respect to his ethical system what the Apostle 
meant to express in relation to his doctrine, each having its first principles, 
the food of infancy, and each its more recondite dogmas, the nutriment of ma- 
turer age. 

I might here conclude my observations on this most interesting relation, 
which presents so attractive a feature in the social economy of the ancient 
Greeks, were it not that one remains as yet, to suppress all notice of which 
would be to leave my subject but imperfectly discussed. I speak here of a 
sentiment of a still higher order, of a yet more sacred character, more elevating 
in the faith, the trustfulness, and the hope which it inspired, than even the 
piety which the parent claimed, or the gratitude which was the meed of the 
nurturer ; of the link, in fine, which united the mortal to his unseen guardian, 
the Upwrrarripiot f and 'A*vrp6vaiov of the Greek, the Koman " Tutelaris" and 
" Averruncus." The deity who was selected for this momentous trust was re- 
garded in the light of a nurturer, in the highest sense of the word, as well of 
communities as of individuals, fostering the infancy and adolescence of the one 
as well as of the other, protecting both in the hour of peril, and sharing the 
glories of both in the season of victory. The Homeric poems alone suffice to 
recall these facts to the memory of all who now hear me, so that farther research 
would be mere waste of time and incumbrance to my pages. 

What then were the external symbols which " bodied forth" the emotions 
of the nursling of a deity, whether a political community or an individual, in 
recognition of this union ? The reply is manifold. Hecatombs, games, altars, 
temples, the breathing forms which started at the artist's bidding from the in- 
sensate mass ; the Olympian Zeus, the Pythian of Rh6dos, the virgin Protectress 
of Athenai, the Knidian Aphrodite, miracles of genius and artistic skill still un- 
surpassed, and ever to remain so : such were the thank-offerings of Hellas, 
expressions of a profound, trustful, and ennobling consciousness ; true threp- 

* In Epictet. n. 7- Comp. Hebr. v. 12. 

t Vide Sept. C Th. 449. S. rpooTart/ptas 'Apri'/uSot eivoiauii, avv t' uXkoti Oeoii. 
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terial oblations, which man rendered to his celestial guardians as the meed of 
past nurture and its earnest for the future. 

These, however, were costly offerings, and certain amongst them could only 
be the creations of high art and social progress. But the sentiment which we may 
term their inner life descended, as we all know, from the earliest ages, when it 
found its expression in oblations suited to the simplicity of the times, more ger- 
mane to primordial tastes, or, it may be, more allied to the rites of unadulterated 
theism. Let us, therefore, recede to the period of the nascent civilization of 
Greece, and seek amongst its simpler religious observances for some rite, itself 
the tradition of what was even then antiquity, of a sufficiently generic character 
to sustain our present view, and sanction the more enlarged conception of the 
threpterial office to which our remarks have conducted us. 

The well-known oblation of the nurture-lock (for so we may translate 
•xXoieafUK 0pemiipio<:*) appears to me to be one which satisfies all these condi- 
tions, it having been a sacred usage, simple in its character, of extreme anti- 
quity, and of universal observance. A wide field of research here opens before 
me, into which neither my prescribed limits, nor the incidental nature of this 
notice, would justify my entering farther, at least, than is requisite to the 
proper elucidation of my subject. I content myself, therefore, with adverting 
briefly to a few prominent instances. We find it associated with the ritual 
observances of the Hindu of Arrian.f the Egyptian of Di6doros,J the Syrian 
of Lucian,§ the German of Tacitus, || the Gaul of Silius ** and last of all, but 
meriting for obvious reasons a peculiar notice, of the Nazarite of Moses, ff In 
all these it is my firm persuasion that we are to recognise a ceremony, not ori- 
ginating in Pagan times, or the offspring of Pagan will-worship, but transmitted 
from the age of a purer, a patriarchal theism ; that a connexion is here, obscurely 
it may be, but yet intelligibly, hinted between this natural integument of our 
species, and the rite-worship of a sincerer faith. For it appears to me to the last 
degree improbable that a usage of world-wide extension, one in which we find 

* Vide Choephoroi, init. 

t Vide Indies, c. 7. fin. Ed. Gronov. 1704. Ko« K opav 'IvSovt ™p flop, /urnfapdeiv re &v«~ 
*rff««, viz. AioWoi>. J Bibl. H. i. ia § Vide, de Syria dea, 53. 60. 

| Hist iv. 61. Comp. the note by Lipsius. ** Punic, iv. 200. s. 

ft Numbers, c vl 
VOL. sxa. o 
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representatives of all races consentient, could have attained its ritual eminence 
in any other way than by its transmission from a common centre of union ; in 
other words, that the observance commenced at any period comparatively re- 
cent, when races had been dispersed, and become segregated from each other 
by obstacles then insurmountable. It appears to me that no alternative is left 
us but to ascend to the centre of which I speak ; and the nearer we approach 
to it the closer is our approximation to the pure theistic creed of our species. 

But let us consider the matter of the rite in itself. What element is there 
in the physical system of man better adapted to symbolize growth and matu- 
rescence ? what, therefore, more appropriate as a dedicatory offering in consi- 
deration of the agencies of power and sustentation inherent in the First Cause 
of all, " in Whom we live, and move, and have our being"? I here speak with 
reverence, and shelter myself against all imputation of presumption under the 
shield of the Nazaritic institution. I cannot but think, too, that the argument 
acquires force by considering the case of the perpetual Nazarite .... the 
WTJP WiiyX Ttt,* whom we may perhaps regard as the veritable repre- 
sentative of those who existed under the primeval dispensation. Our concern 
at present is but with one of this class, the judge and champion of the oppressed 
Israelites, whose endowment was the physical attribute of superhuman strength. 
With what feature of his system was this ostensibly connected? Our great 
epic poet, himself a theologian, replies, in the words which he attributes to the 
captive Nazarite :f 

" God, when He gave me strength, to shew withal 
How slight the gift was, hung it in my hair;" 

that is, made this manifestation of Himself in my person dependent on my ob- 
servance of the institutes of my Nazariteship, of which my unshorn locks were 
the visible mark and sign. I ask, is there nothing in this to awaken our re- 
flection, more especially when it is viewed in connexion with the universally 
prevalent ethnical ceremony, the perversion in which consisted in men's losing 
sight of the Original, Whose right the offering was, and consecrating the latter, as 
endued with a peculiar sanctity, to an imaginary guardian ? Yet, in this as in other 
instances, has it pleased the Almighty to inwrap and preserve the vitality of 

* Judges, xm. 5. f Vid. « Samson Agonistes." 
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the pure germ of truth even in the aberrations of Gentilism, thus to shadow 
forth the rite-worship of his primeval manifestation to man: for who can shut 
his eyes against the consentient testimonies of the heathen writers themselves? 
One might almost imagine, while reading the lines of Valerius* in the case of 
one of his heroes : 

" Tectus et Eurytion, aervato colla capillo, 
Quern pater Aonias reducem tondebit ad aras," 

that he witnessed the closing scene of the temporary Nazarite, who, when the 
period of his vow had expired, was shorn of his hair, which never left the 
sanctuary of the Most High, but was burnt by the priest on the altar of the 
peace-offering.f 

In effect, I have always been accustomed to regard the Ethnical rite of ton- 
sure as standing in the same relation to a primeval original, as the Ethnical rite of 
sacrifice to its patriarchal forerunner. No one doubts now of the affinity be- 
tween the latter, however he may deplore the idolatrous perversions by which 
the bond was loosened : why then deny the relationship between the former, un- 
less it may be urged, that we possess certain notices of the sacrificial ordinance, 
of which we are wholly destitute in the instance of theNazaritic ? This might 
be a valid reason for withholding assent to our proposition, did the two insti- 
tutions stand upon the same level ; but such is far from being the case : the 
reasons for perpetuating notices of the former of these institutions were so im- 
measurably more weighty and stringent than any which could originate a men- 
tion of the latter, that we cease to desiderate any memorial of it in comparison, 
and consequently cannot recognise the silence of the inspired record as a satis- 
factory ground of argument. 

These observations, as will doubtless have occurred to many of my auditory, 
have been ventured with reference to the theory of the profoundly learned 
author of " The Ritual Laws of the Hebrews," a section of which work is de- 
voted to the rites transplanted into the Mosaic ceremonial from the Gentile 
nations, the " Tonsure of the Nazarites" occupying the fourth place amongst 
these. % As my present is not a theological essay, I have deemed it sufficient 

* Argonaut l 378. a. t Numbers, vl 18. 

{ De Legibus, etc iil 6. pp. 693. ss. The same arguments apply also to the view of Michaelis. 

2 
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barely to notice the objectionable principle which this theory involves in refe- 
rence to one particular rite, insomuch as it presents a feature of the Ethnic 
ritual of the Greeks. Yet, ere I conclude my remarks on this head, I cannot 
refrain from asking one more question ; why, had the Hebrews derived it from 
their Egyptian task-masters, did the same code which regulated the observance 
of the Nazaritic rite ordain also, in express terms, that the hair should not 
be nurtured into a " Sisoe,"* meaning thereby a lock consecrated to Kronos, 
the Seb of the Egyptian idolater? We perceive here, that a practice with an 
idolatrous intent was prohibited, which, with certain precautionary restric- 
tions, was recognised by the Nazaritic institutes. One might be disposed to 
argue from these premises that nothing was more foreign to the intention of 
the Supreme Legislator, than to ingraft into His ritual an observance borrowed 
from the apostate Gentiles. 

Apart from his theory, however, and with respect to the principle of this 
rite as practised by heathen peoples, Spencer observes most truly :f " Apud 
JEgyptios et alios instituto veteri comparatum erat ut capillos, sub exeuntis 
pueritise tempora, numinibus eorum devoverent ; ut munusculo illo deos ge- 
nerationis et augmentationis auctores grati agnoscerent, et iis ipsa capita sua 
debita et devota sancte profiterentur ;" appealing at the same time, in proof of 
this, to the Scholia of Tze'tzes on Hesiod. These Scholia, which illustrate the 
Georgic poem of that author, are replete with curious speculation on the sub- 
ject of the Esoteric meaning of the Ethnical theology, and so conduct us at least 
one step nearer to the primordial theism of our species, by divesting the Pan- 
theion of the gross and material impersonations of its exoteric phasis. I select 
one example amongst many, as it bears in some degree on our present subject. 

Hesiod has included in his characteristics of his second age the following: J 

oi&* aOavarovs Ocpairevetv 
H0e\oi/, ovtf epSkiv fiaucapwv lepots htl pufioit. 

On which passage Tzetzes has offered us this exegesis :§ "Men were re- 
luctant to worship the gods, as being spiritual powers, in temples or on altars. 

* Vide Leviticus, xix. 27- lix. Spencer, de Legg. H. p. 694. 

t Ibid. m. 6. §. 1. p. 696. J Opp. et DD. tv. 134. s. 

§ Ed. Ghua£ Hesiod. torn. in. p. 106. 
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They consigned them, therefore, to the mind" (meaning thereby, the worship 
of the intelligence). w Their proper altar was the region of the head, that is, 
the rational principle, agreeably with what Euripides says : ' Persuasion hath 
no other temple but Reason, and her altar is in the nature' (that is, the rational 
nature) ' of man.' " Divest this comment of its polytheism, and what a dignity 
its concluding words add to the simple and expressive rite which we are now 
discussing ; the sustentation of our physical nature being lost sight of in com- 
parison with the gift of our intellectual. 

Having touched upon the perversion (for such, in accordance with my 
view, I must term it) of this ceremony in countries which were the cradles of 
the civilization of our specieB, I return to Hellas, the germs of whose social 
and religious polity were transplanted from Central Asia, the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and the country of Danaos, f nachos, and K^krops. The same 
result accordingly took place there, with no counteracting influence to avert 
it, and idolatry pursued its course unmolested. A Tutelary was selected, the 
obligation of a vow to him contracted, and at the appointed season the lock 
which had been " nurtured" for the occasion of the solemnity was offered as an 
euxapurnipiov, an oblation of gratitude for his protecting and nurturing care.* 
Who this guardian might be seemed to have been left to choice, or some 
mythical association. Thus, to adduce a few instances, the citizen of Agyrion 
selected I61aos,f the associate of Herakl^s ; the Athenian, in imitation of The- 
seus, J made choice of Ap611on, the Kovp<rrp6<pos and airorpoiraiov, the impersona- 
tion of the Luminary, life-giving and life-restoring. Again, we find Sperchei6s, 
an enchorial god, marked out by Achilleiis as the recipient of his offering, he 
being a representative of another element, so necessary to the growth and 
maturescence of living things ;§ for which reason indeed the choice in such 
cases generally devolved upon river-gods and fountain-tutelaries. Inachos, the 
mythical founder of Argos, is represented by Aischylos as selected by Ore # stes 1 

* Compare on this and what follows, Pitisc " Antiqq." vol. L pp 517. s. 
t Vid. Diodor. iv. 24. J Plutarch in Theseo, v. init 

§ Vide Eustath. in Iliad, y 140. p. 1403. Ed. Basil. 1560. *E0o» Jj» -tp4<j)eiv li/up row* riov* 
fi'Xpt K« &Kfujr- tlra tet'petv avnjv e-/x^p''ot* wora/toit. iroiovv &e oSrto, rt/idtntt to KaKoy vSupr 
7po\JHfu>v yap <f>aet, ical <rv<rraTucoV iart toS f^r. See also the Scholiast on Pindar* Pyth. iv. 145. & 
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in the opening scene of one of his dramas,* where he describes him as ap- 
proaching the grave of his sire, and depositing thereupon, as on an altar, his 
votive and mourning oblations. 

These examples may suffice to prove the firm hold which this rite had ob- 
tained of the Greek mind during the heroic age, the traditions of which open a 
department of research so surpassingly interesting to the historian and archaeo- 
logist. Scarcely less interesting are the records which (to speak so) embody 
these traditions ; which bring us into contact with them, endued with a sen- 
sible and living form, by their commemoration of actors, their names and 
circumstances, and frequently the emotions which they experienced. I refer 
here to inscriptions ; those especially of the latter days of Greece, which prove 
incontestably the retention, in all its simplicity, of this solemnity of the irXoxa- 
fioi Qpenrripios, and on no occasion more tenaciously adhered to, or with pro- 
founder feeling, than when it was the thank-offering for the restoration of a 
beloved object, in renovated health and vigour, to the domestic circle. Then it 
was that Asklepi6s and the deified abstraction Hygieia, regarded in the light 
of true Bpemripe^ were presented by the parent with the charisterial oblation 
of the first-shorn locks of his recovered child. They had become his Tutelaries, 
and accordingly were adjudged the Tutelary^ honour. 

I shall trespass on my auditory with but two instances of this observance, 
tituli of Paros, which Bockh has published from various sources ; onef an- 
nouncing the mere fact of the offering, and for that very reason perhaps not 
the less interesting : the second J expressed in more ambitious language, but 
valuable on account of its greater precision. The former proceeds thus : 
EriA<M>OAtTOC . EnA*POAITOY.YriEP.TOY.nAIAIOY. EnAOPOAITOY. 
THN . nAIAIKHN . TPIXA. Y!"IA . KAI . ACCKAHniU). The latter: THN . 
nPHTOTMHTON . TPIXA . THN . E4HBIHN . KEIPAC . E0HKE . CTPATO 
NEIKOC . ACKAHniAAOY . ACKAHnift . YrEIA . TE . AflPON . AYTOC . 
YHEP . TOY . YOY . CTPATONEIKOY . XAPIN. 



* Choephoroi, 7. s. f Corp. Inscr. vol. n. p. 349. n. 2391. 

X Ibid. n. 2392. As illustrative of this, compare Pausanias on the statue of Hygieia in the 

Asklepieion of Titane: Ow av ovhk rovro ffiots paciws, ovtio Trepiexovaiv aino jco/itu re ^WiukSjv, 
ai xetpovrat t§ &ei$. 
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I here conclude my exegesis of this highly interesting record, which has ex- 
tended to greater length than I had at first any reason to contemplate. My learned 
audience must, however, have perceived ere this, that a briefer notice would 
have failed of doing justice to its contents, each particular word of which sug- 
gests considerations external to their boundary-line on this marble. Nothing 
could have been easier than to have dismissed them with notices co-exten- 
sive with this limit ; but then I must have denied myself the satisfaction of 
having fulfilled the trust so disinterestedly reposed in me by my excellent 
friend in the manner and to the extent which alone could have responded to 
his wishes. From the course which I have pursued hitherto, and purpose to 
continue, it must have appeared that this imposes upon me the two-fold duty of 
rectifying misconceptions and of replacing them with sounder views ; the for- 
mer of which were the unavoidable results, in part of epistolary haste, but 
mainly of unmatured study, and the want of those advantages which an en- 
larged experience in epigraphic literature alone can supply. Smith wrote at a 
period when this had scarcely emerged from its infancy, and therefore he could 
not be expected to have anticipated its riper growth : yet to him the merit be- 
longs of having effected much, in the comparatively limited circle to which he 
confined himself, in advancing it to that growth ; for after his time, and doubt- 
less influenced by his example, commenced the memorable labours of Chishull, 
Sheraed, and Pococke. But more than this ; his name can never be men- 
tioned without honour by the Christian traveller, as the first successful ex- 
plorer of a region which, to the end of time, cannot fail of awakening the pro- 
foundest sympathies of the Christian's heart.* 

SECTION II. 

I now proceed to the consideration of the associate marble, which, for dis- 
tinction's sake, I shall take leave to term, from the noun, either proper or eth- 
nic, with which its epigraph concludes, " the sculpture of Attik6s;" premising 

* Vide Arundell's " Visit to the Seven Churches of Asia," etc., published in 1828. This 
writer commences his volume -with a brief account of the labours of his predecessors in this range 
of discovery, beginning with Smith, who entered upon his journey in April, 1671. Its result was 
the identification of the sites of Thyateira and Laodikeia: pp. 1-4. 
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that the diffcultiee and doubts which now beset me lead to my calculating largely 
on the indulgence of my audience. To the untoward circumstances which have 
originated these I have already alluded, in the commencement of this Memoir, 
namely, the injuries which, in common with the anaglyph it was designed to 
illustrate, this titulus has sustained. It will be observed that, in consequence 
of these mishaps, considerable portions of its two component lines have disap- 
peared, rather more, perhaps, than one-half of each. It is true, we are enabled 
in some degree to redress this, by the aid of the " Inscriptions Antiqua?" of 
Guraus,* in which the first line, as it appears in our marble, has been augmented 
in the beginning by five letters, the second remaining still in the exact condi- 
tion in which it had left Smyrna ; a consolation, doubtless, when the distance 
of that port from our shores a century and a half Bince is considered ; yet one 
of a negative kind. The pity is, that fortune did not reverse its favours, or, to 
speak more correctly, perhaps, ill-will its injuries, the restitution of the second 
line in its present state being a task of much greater difficulty than that of the 
first would have been, even supposing it not to have had the benefit of Van deb 
Hoobst's supplement : for the self-same research which has served to identify 
the " New City of the Myesians," would unquestionably have restored it even 
on the data supplied by the epigraph in its present condition. 

These concurrent authorities sanction our reading this epigraph as follows : 

• • • • THNNEANM¥HZlWNnoAIN 

• ***•*•*»**••»•••• TIAX< ATTIKoX 

that is, " the New City of the Myesians Attik6s." The five letters, 

THNNE, which commence the first line have now disappeared from the marble, 
an injury which in all probability took place during its transit from Smyrna, f 

It now remains that we address ourselves to the task of supplying these 
lacunae in some satisfactory way, and this involves a somewhat extensive field 
of research : for, in the first place it will be necessary to define within the li- 
mits of probability the character of the inscription, and, as a consequence from 

* See the notices of this collection given by Dr. Todd in theProceedingsfLL A. ubi snpr.pp.49.8. 

f The reader is referred to the close of the present Section of this Memoir for a statement of the 
reasons which have led me to suppose that the injuries sustained by this anaglyph and its inscrip- 
tion, antecedently to the period of Van dek Uoobst's copying it, had been intentional. 
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this, the Intention of the donor : secondly, whether he was a Greek or a Roman, 
or ethnically allied to both these: in the third place, we are to assign its true 
geographical position to the town here denominated " The New City of the 
Myesians :" then, lastly, to determine from these results to what Original the 
anaglyph before us is, in all likelihood, to be referred ; an investigation in no 
small degree perplexing, as the titulus in its present state supplies us with no 
data which we can reckon as positively certain, and thus we have to seek her 
either in the realm of Myth, or in the Religious associations of the community 
here mentioned, or in that Community itself politically considered; or, finally, in 
a combination of one or other of these with some actual Historical personage. 
Supposing, however, all these difficulties to be surmounted, we are bound to 
give expression to our final result in the current epigraphic idiom of the terri- 
tory from which the monument originally came. 

From this summary no candid auditory will be at a loss to appreciate the 
extreme difficulty, one almost amounting to an impossibility, of combining all 
these investigations in a single indisputable result, since, as I have already ob- 
served, the present condition of the epigraph presents most formidable obstacles 
to our establishing anything with absolute certainty respecting the first, second, 
and fourth of these heads of inquiry. All that I can hope to accomplish is, to 
traverse, as far as my resources will enable me, the area of investigation, to view 
the problem which presents itself for solution under its varying aspects, and, 
in default of my satisfying you with certainties, offer you at least probabilities, 
each resting on its own peculiar ground of acceptance. Exclusively of this, 
I hope, by identifying the city whose name has been here so fortunately 
preserved, to perform a service to geography and numismatics; and by in- 
vestigating the Archetype, in accordance with which both these anaglyphs have 
been elaborated, to vindicate their claim to a more than common antiquarian 
interest 

I now proceed with my several heads of research, reserving to myself the 
order of their consideration. Our first question is, What may we presume to 
have been the intention of the donor of this anaglyph from the yet extant 
notices of his epigraph ? My answer is, that my persuasion, on a first inspection 
of both, was, and still continues to be, that he presented the monument as a 
Xaptarriptov, a term which the Greeks employed to denote a Thank-offering, in 

VOL. XXIL p 
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the instance of a deity, a Thank-gift, when communities or individuals were 
concerned. Of these distinct species of charisteria it may be proper to adduce 
a few examples, as a critical insight into the style and spirit of the tituli which 
accompanied them may benefit me very much in my succeeding remarks. 

I select my first example from the collection of Lycian inscriptions which 
forms part of the third volume I have published. The marble which bore it 
had been a votive altar, therefore a true Donarium, or Thank-offering, dedicated 
to Hermes Propylaios, whom we may presume to have been an especial object 
of adoration to the dedicator from the position which he occupied. It proceeds 
thus:* ZfiZIKAHZ . NIKATOPA. ZAMIOZ . EniZT[AT]HZAZ . EN . THI. 
KAZTABI . KAI . Eni . TOY. nYPTOY. EN . MEHZTAI . EPMAI . nPOnY 
AAim . XAPIZTHPION. 

In the following, a Sarmatian titulus "ex ora HylasEe," as localized by BocKH,f 
on the authority of Blarambeeg, who found it inscribed on a marble stele be- 
neath an epigraph, in the same way as the inscription before us, we perceive the 
fuller and more expressive term adopted: AMEPIMNOC. IOYAIANO[Y] . 
[YnEP . YriEIAC] . KAI . CWTHPIAC . EYXAPICTH[PION]. Here the name 
of the recipient is not mentioned ; but we may presume with confidence that 
the convalescent Amerimnos had dedicated his charisterial offering to Achil- 
leiis, who, under his deified aspect, was the Tutelary of the district. 

We may now cite an example of the use of this term in the second of the 
above-mentioned significations, " Thank-gift," or " Memorial of grateful remem- 
brance." This is supplied by the following titulus, copied from a pedestal which 
had originally supported a statue of Herakl^s in the Gymnasion of Mylasa, 
and published in my second volume of Inscriptions : % (lAniAZ . B . TOY. 
ZTPATQNOZ . O . KAAOYMENOZ. AlOrENHZ . APXJ1NHZ . ZYZTOY . TO. 
B .TON . HPAKAEA . XAPIZTHPION . ANE0HKEN .TH . ZYNEPrAZIA. Imay 
here anticipate a remark suggested by this titulus, which will be found ser- 
viceable in the course of my restorations. This is twofold: firstly, the meto- 
nymical use of tov 'HpaieKda to express the donation, to rod 'HpcucXiov* ayaX/ui, 
and secondly, the defining its precise character, in other words, the intent of the 

* Vide Fascie in. p. 57. n. ccxc. a. f Corp. Inscr. n. p. 144. n. 2096. a. 

i Fascie. u. p. 80. n. cvn. c. 
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donor, by a term placed in apposition (cwe^i/y^r) with 'HpatXea, namely, 
Xapurrr/piov. The correct translation, therefore, is : " This statue (or bust) of 
Herakle's, a thank-gift." There occur, however, instances in which one of these, 
either the term denoting the gift or offering, or that which denotes its character, 
is left out, when sufficiently obvious to the spectator. Thus, in the Sarmatian 
titulus lately cited, Amenmnos does not tell us that his charistenon was the 
anaglyph which that epigraph accompanied, this, doubtless, in its original state, 
having been sufficiently plain ; and the same holds good in a titulus of Knidos, 
which also occurs in my second volume :* ZAPAI1IAI . IXI Al . 6EOIZ . riAZI. 
GEPAnEYeEII . AnOAAflN I AAZ . AAEZANAPEYE . EYXAPIZTEI AN. Here, 
as the thank-offering, a votive altar, spoke for itself, TON . BftMON has been 
omitted as wholly superfluous. It is worthy of remark, also, that in this titulus 
the term evxapiarla, which expresses the sentiment, replaces the more usual 
Xapurrrfpiov, which denotes the quality, nearly in the same way that x«p<* did in 
the last of the Parian inscriptions cited at the close of my former section. 

These authorities prove the occasional omission of the first member of the 
apposition : that of the second can be as easily demonstrated. For example ; 
a titulus from Xanthos, published in my third volume.f proceeds thus : 
AIWN . EnA*POAITOY . TOY . AIWNOC . ZAN0IOL . ANECTHCA . TON . 
ANAPIANTA . EK . TWN . IAIHN . TH . I1ATPIAI. Here the very mention 
of Aion's native city (■narpi^) as the recipient of his offering, proves its chariste- 
rial import ; the omission, therefore, falls upon this, and avipiavra alone is re- 
tained, that is, the term which expresses the Matter of the offering. 

This titulus suggests a question of some importance when viewed in con- 
nexion with the main end of the present inquiry, the identification of the sculp- 
ture of Attikds. We read in it rov avlpiavra, but this conveys no information 
to the inquirer who now asks, What original did this statue represent ? The 
subject was, doubtless, well known to the Xanthian community, as a decree of 
the municipal authorities had sanctioned the erection of the statue, but this was 
not sufficient to give it a more general publicity, or convey precise infor- 
mation to a succeeding age. That it was not an impersonation of the State 
itself is most evident, for then the expression would have been TO . ArAAMA. 

• Ibid p. 67. n. lxxxix. a. f Fascic. m. p. 107- n. cccix. L 

P2 
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This proves incontestably that the authors of epigraphs did not at all times 
think it necessary to be absolutely, or I might say, prospectively determinate 
in their language. Our Thelymitres acted, we know, on the contrary principle, 
but who can assure us that the donor of the anaglyph at present before us was 
at all more considerate than the Xanthian ? 

The full meaning of the doubt which is here intimated will be better un- 
derstood when I arrive at the first stage of my proposed restorations. I content 
myself, therefore, for the present with briefly adverting to it, in order to resume 
the course of my investigation relative to tituli of the charisterial type, or rather, 
in the position we now occupy, to the instruction which we may glean from 
those already cited, as the intelligence of my audience quite supersedes the ne- 
cessity of my adding to their number with a view to any further exemplification 
of either their spirit or their expression. That there existed a studied harmony 
between both these and the offerings which they illustrated cannot for a moment 
be questioned, and therefore as little that the characteristics of either are the mir- 
ror in which we may best view the lineaments of the other. 

To apply this, let us examine in what degree the sculpture of Attik6s tends 
to inspire the belief that to the charisterial class it is to be assigned in pre- 
ference to any other. The first object to which I would direct attention as 
characteristic, particularly by contrast with the associate sculpture, is the style 
in which the head-dress has been elaborated. Its approximation to the type 
generally known by the name of " the Faustina," which in its turn appears to 
have originated in the well-known " K6rymbos" of the Greeks, can hardly be 
questioned : and thus we are supplied with some ground of conjecture as to 
the rank of the female whom we may conclude to have been present to the 
mind of the sculptor. Agreeably to this, all other details to which it was re- 
quisite to devote attention seem to have been closely studied and elaborately 
carried out, so as to entitle this Protome* in an especial sense to the encomium 
bestowed upon both by the Editor of Gudius, " Imagines adfabre sculptse." 
My sole occasion of regret is, that in the prosecution of these details, the artist 
has introduced no accessories of the emblematical kind, as such would have 
been most important aids towards our identifying the anaglyph with exactness : 
but none such appear; and this, perhaps, is satisfactorily explained by his having 
been limited to a Protome, especially one in relief. Even in medals it is very 
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rarely that we perceive the heads or half-lengths of the obverses accompanied 
by types, these having been reserved, in the great majority of cases, for the re- 
verses. Yet, notwithstanding our inability to prove anything in this way, I 
think we may safely conclude that we possess in this sculpture either an imper- 
sonation of a deity, or a representation of a female of such elevated rank as to 
entitle her, by the recognized usage of her times, to bear the name and titles of 
one, and accordingly to become the recipient of the honour due to such as 
Prostatis or Archeg^tis, or as in any way the representative of a State. Now, 
these tributes of honour were in numberless instances true Charistena; grateful 
acknowledgments of benefits conferred either directly or indirectly by the per- 
sonages thus honoured. 

To place this in a clearer light, I proceed to cite from epigraphs both of 
coins and medals a few examples of the honour of life-deification conferred 
upon the immediate female relatives of the Augusti. 

The immediate members of the Augustine family shared, as it was natural to 
expect from the great popularity of their illustrious Head, very largely in this 
tribute of respect. To commence with Livia Drusilla : coins of Methymna and 
Klazomene" exhibit her effigies with the general title of 0EA . AIBIA,* and 
another, also Greek, but not appropriated, styles her IOY . OEA . XEBAZTH.f 
In a fourth she impersonates Hera, as we are informed by the epigraph AIBIAN* 
HPAN ; % and in a fifth Demeter, under the title KAPnOK>POZ.§ A coin with 
her effigies, ascribed to Ephesos, and bearing the legend APT . XEBA,|| a record 
of the gratitude of the city, even at the expense of the virgin honours of its Tute- 
lary, is mentioned by Eckhel. Again : Julia, the daughter of Augustus by Scri- 
bonia, has her title to life-deification established by a coin, possibly one of Novum 
Ilium, which exhibits the legend, IOYAI AN . A<frPOAEITHN ;** and his niece An- 
tonia, who was also the daughter of his rival the Triumvir, is denominated 6€A . 

• Vide Eckhel, Doctr. N. V. torn, vl p. 148. a. 
f Ibid. p. 152. b. J Ibid. p. 148. a. 

§ Ibid. p. 153. a. 168. b. Kapro<p6poi means ^fifrr/p, i. e. Ceres. Thus in a titulus of K^me 
(Bockh, n. p. 852. n. 3528.), 0EAX. AIOAIAOZ. KAPnOfrOPAZ. ArPinflEINAZ, 

viz. the elder, consort of Germanicns. 

J Viz. "Afnepi* 2epa<rrtj. Eckhel, ubi supra, p. 152. b. 

** Ibid. p. 168. a. Eckhkl attributes this coin to Smyrna or Pergamos. 
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KM. €Y€Pr€TIC in a titulus of the same place, which I have published in my 
second volume of Inscriptions.* The name of her daughter Li via also occurs 
in the same, with the adjuncts, 0€AC . A<l>POA€ITHC . ANX€ICIAAOC; and 
from other sources we learn that even a higher distinction was conferred on 
one of her daughters-in-law, the notorious Valeria Messalina, namely, the imper- 
sonation of Hera. Thus, in one of the proconsular coins of Bithyniawe meet 
the epigraph, MEZZAAEINA . ZEBASTH . NEA . HPA.f 

Passing now to the times of Hadrian and the Antonini, including under 
these last the family of Septimius Severus, we observe the Augusta Sabina ad- 
dressed by the inhabitants of Eleusis under the title, H . NEHTEPA . 0EOZ, % 
which is still more explicitly stated in an inscription of Megara, ZABEINAN . 
BAZI AIEEAN . XEB AFTH N . N EAN . AH M HTPA. § The first of these occurs 
in a titulus wherein mention is made of her altar ; and the second, if we are to 
credit Spon, was copied from a zoph6ros, which might seem to imply that a 
temple had been dedicated to her as impersonating Demeter. We have some 
reason to conclude that the same impersonation was subsequently accorded to 
Annia Faustina, || and still more for asserting in behalf of Julia Domna, that 
the citizens of Lampsakos conferred upon her the twofold honour of repre- 
senting both Hestia and Demeter ; for the titulus in one of the Oxford marbles** 
commencing IOYAIAN . ZEBAZTHN . EZTIAN.NEAN.AHMHTPA, unquestion- 
ably relates to her, and not to Livia Drusilla. 

I conclude this series with Fulvia Plautilla, the ill-starred consort of Cara- 
calla, a head of whom appears on a coinf f of the Karian city Alinda, accom- 
panied by the epigraph nAAYTIAAA . NEA . 0EA . HPA, and whose family- 

* Vide Fascic. n. p. 197. n. ccvi. a. f EckheL T. 11. p. 402. a. 

% Bockh, C.I. i. p. 458. n. 435. 

§ Ibid. p. 566. n. 1073. This cult of the people of Megara is illustrated by Fausanias, i. 40. 5. 
and 44. 4. 

|| Vide Inscr. Triop. Herod, n. w. 6. 48. and Fiorill. not. in loo. 

** Bockh, torn. n. p. 909. n. 3642. 

ft This remarkable coin, which we shall have occasion to notice more particularly hereafter, 
has been described by Hatm in his " Tesoro Britannico," vol. n. p. 246. and figured in tab. xvi. 
n. 4. The reverse exhibits Caracalla under the type of Herakles, which is illustrated by the pas- 
sage in Spartianus (Carac. v. fin.); "Exegit apros frequenter: contra leonem etiam stetit: quo 
etiam missis ad amicos litteris gloriatus est; seque ad Herculis virtutem accessisse jactavit." 
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name and imperial title I found merged in the similar ascription N€A . HPA . 
PCOMAIA in a titulus which I have published in my second volume from the 
site of the Phrygian L&kina.* To this, as meriting especial notice, I shall have 
occasion to refer in the course of the present section. 

There can hardly exist a doubt of the conclusion which we are to draw from 
this review. In every instance here cited of respect paid to a member of the 
Augustine family, we cannot but infer from what we know of the relations which 
subsisted between it and the Grecian communities, that a sense of benefits 
conferred must necessarily have been the ruling motive. Then, the reign of 
Hadrian was one continued series of favours lavished on the Greek name. His 
successors, the Antonini, were scarcely less distinguished by their predilections 
towards their subjects of Greece ; and the memorials to which I have referred 
in the cases of the Augustae, Dorana and Plautilla, one the decree of a municipal 
body, and the other a record of patriotism on the part of a tried and faithful 
Greek official, attest the same in behalf of the family of Septimius Severus. 

Let us now strengthen these evidences by attending to what remains of the 
epigraph before us. I esteem myself warranted in presuming that the intro- 
duction of the name of the Myesian city into its first line affords us strong 
grounds for the conclusion that the framer thereof had been actuated by some 
public principle ; in other words, that it was not a merely private friendship or 
personal sentiment which he wished to place on record, as was the case with 
Thelymitres, but a matter, possibly an event, of public concern. What other 
could this have been but some act or series of acts of beneficence towards the 
Myesian community ? Or, supposing even a personal motive, why particularize 
the State, unless his benefactress had been associated, directly or indirectly, with 
its weal also ? I have conceived, moreover, that the four letters which commence 
the second line of this fragment form the two concluding syllables of a word pre- 
cisely expressive of the charisterial import ; but on this I refrain from insisting at 
present, as by doing so I should very reasonably expose myself to the imputation 
of conducting my argument in a vicious circle. The utmost length, therefore, 
I shall proceed now, is to assume, on the ground of my preceding notices, 
the high probability of this monument having been a Charisterion ; from which 

* Fascic. n. p. 248. n. ccxliii. a. 
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position I shall direct my views towards ascertaining to what extent the com- 
ponents of its epigraph, together with other co-ordinate evidences, sustain my 
assumption. 

Agreeably to this method of proceeding, the next observation which I shall 
offer regards the construction. We find the fourth case used in designating 
the city, not the third; NEAN . nOAIN, not NEAI . nOAEI. This, as it ia 
certain that the verb, whether expressed or understood, was ANE0HKE, proves 
either of two things, namely, that we are to receive NEAN . IIOAIN in a purely 
local sense, or, without any direct reference to place at all, in a meaning strictly 
exegetical. 

My third observation, which is but an extension of the foregoing, relates 
to the construction of the sentence which constitutes what we may term the 
Formula of Gift or Oblation. When complete, it includes the following : a 
specification of either of these, as the circumstance may require, in the fourth 
case ; of the deity or community to whom it is presented, in the third ; of the 
place for which it is destined, in the fourth, constructed with the preposition 
«'?, and the verb, sometimes avecrrtjae, more frequently ave0t]iee. The tituli 
which I have lately cited contain partial illustrations of this rule ; but the fol- 
lowing from Her6dotos* exemplify it more fully: 'Eire6vftt]<re yap'PdBtihtK fivij- 
firjiov etovrrjs iv rrj 'EWati KardKacevBai, -nolrjfxa KoirjaafilvY] rovro, ro fit} rvyyavei 
aWo! £i;evprjfiivov ml avaKeipevov iv Ipw, rovro avaSetvai is Ae\<f>ovs fivtjfMixvvov 
euvrijs. Again : 'Ave6r)Ke he ical dvaBrj/xara 6 "A/jaats els rrjv 'EAAoSa* rovro ftev, 
Is Kvprivrjv ayaK/Jui em'xpvaov ' A6rjvcu'f]s } xal iiKova etovrov ypcupy eiKaafievtiV rovro 
ii\ ry iv Alphw ' AOrfvaly ivo re aya\fMara \l6iva k. r. \. 

We now perceive the reason why EIZ must be restored to the inscription 
before us, when NEAN . IIOAIN is supposed to stand for the place which it 
signifies, and why it would be improper to introduce it when the latter is 
merely an exegesis of the thing offered. 

I now proceed to my fourth subject of consideration, that is, ATTIKOZ, 
which concludes the fragment. Does it acquaint us with the name of the 
writer, and the donor of this sculpture, or are we to elicit this name from the 
four letters which go before and receive 'Arrt«6s in its Ethnical sense, that is, 

* Vide n. 135. m. 182. init 
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as denoting his country, Attika? Smith was inclined at first to adopt the se- 
cond of these meanings, but subsequently, as appears from the Postscript of his 
letter to Primate Marsh, rejected this hypothesis ; whether for valid reasons 
or the contrary, it may be requisite to examine. The following is his state- 
ment :* — " The setter-up of this monument was, I suppose, a Greeke of Attica, 
and the word preceding it may be the name of the tribe or 8j//k>? to which hee 
belonged." It may be quite possible, however, to concede the first of these 
suppositions without subscribing to the second, which can be proved to be 
quite untenable. In the first place the fragment TIAZ, which commences the 
second line, could not possibly represent the genitive final of any of the Athe- 
nian OuXat, which, in every instance but one, is t'fco?, and with equal certainty, 
we cannot reproduce from it the first case of the Ethnic of any of the Attic 
AiffMoi. It might appear from Smith's Postscript, that he had abandoned this 
view from his inability to surmount the difficulty here noticed ; for his words 
are : — " I begun soone to doubt of my conjecture about Atticus, as if it had been 
a patronymic, and the name of the tribe or &//uos of Attica prefixed." But then, 
his proper course would have been, not to have exchanged it for one equally 
untenable, but asked the question, Is it at all necessary to suppose that the 
fragment above-mentioned had any connexion with territorial or social distri- 
butions, or impossible that 'A-mro? could be the Ethnic of 'Arn*a without a 
concurrent mention of these ? So far from it, that the very contrary holds good ; 
the presence of the latter, as affording the more special designation, would ren- 
der the former, as the more general, wholly superfluous. But my venerable 
predecessor in this inquiry has committed another oversight. He has con- 
founded circumstances so different as those of a citizen of Attika in his own 
country and in a foreign one, when proceeding on the hypothesis that a desig- 
nation which was requisite for certain purposes of state-policy in the one should 
also be adopted in the other. Exclusively of this, he has failed of defining with 
correctness the order in which the Demotic and Phyletic designations of the 
citizen were placed relatively to his name. Every one conversant with this sub- 
ject is aware that the institution of the Aijfxoi, and their subordination to this 
or that particular 4>w\iJ in certain groups subserved to social order in general, 

* Proceedings R. I. A. ubi supr. p. 51. 
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and specially, to the prevention of offences, whether against property or the per- 
son. Here the circumstantial character of the Athenian identifications in all 
matters of municipal concern, forensic questions, testamentary provisions, con- 
tracts public or private, and generally, in all legal instruments. The name of 
each parly concerned in their validation, the name of his father, in some cases 
that of hisPhyle\ and always that of his Demos, followed in regular succession 
when a complete identification was judged expedient : but in cases such as the 
present, when no such necessity existed, nay, when the observance of such 
technicalities would be quite out of place and at variance with the style of the 
epigraph itself, I can see no reason why it should have been adopted. Nor was 
it, in point of fact, as can be proved by an example, familiar, doubtless, to many 
here present Pausanias* has preserved the inscription that was engraved be- 
neath the feet of the Olympian statue, in which the illustrious sculptor de- 
scribed himself as *f>c&ias Xapplhou vlot 'AOyvcuo?. Here we have no mention 
made of his Phyle ; and that the paternal name might have been left out with- 
out contravention of usage is most certain, as nearly every page in any col- 
lection of inscriptions testifies, and even the Athenian lists themselves, in which 
this formality was not always rigidly observed. We may presume, therefore, 
that in retaining it the exile consulted his private feelings. 

This argument acquires still more force when the forms of the character 
now before us are taken into consideration. They evidently belong to a Graeco- 
Roman age, and that not an early one ; probably of the Antonini, including 
their immediate successors. To this question it is my intention to revert here- 
after. In the mean time I hope I may presume on its having been satisfactorily 
proved, that Smith discarded his first hypothesis somewhat too hastily, and 
consequently that, for all he has advanced to the contrary, the concluding noun 
of this epigraph may have been an Ethnic, informing us that the donor of the 
anaglyph was a Greek of Attika. But then, prior to our admission of this, cer- 
tain difficulties remain to be surmounted. It is clear, in the first place, that he 
must have occupied some eminent social position to entitle him in any way to 
be the donor of this sculpture to the community -mentioned in the epigraph. 
This being the case, what conceivable necessity could exist for introducing any 

• Vide v. 10. 2. 
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Ethnical designation, when a sufficient one was supplied by his own social sta- 
tion ? It could only serve to incumber a record of other notices far more im- 
perative, for which there was already but too little space on the stele. Again : 
supposing even that he chose to be described by an Ethnic, why should Attikos 
be the one selected ? Had he been a native of Athens, we may be quite sure 
that he would have described himself as' Afl^wuby, and if not, that he would either 
have dispensed with any Ethnical denomination, or adopted, according to the 
usage in his own country, that of his D£mos, with the certainty that it would 
have been perfectly intelligible to the Myesian community, or any other in Ionia, 
quite as much so as to his own countrymen. But the Ethnic 'Arruroy, as de- 
signative of a native of Attika, I may confidently affirm that I never yet have 
observed in any titulus of Asiatic Greece. I grant that " Atticus" was in com- 
mon use amongst the Romans in the Gentilitial sense: nay, that' Am/rdy occurs 
as a designative Ethnic in Xenoph&n, Lucian, and other writers, is certain : but 
I take my stand at present on the proprieties of epigraphic Greek in the region 
with which we are now concerned, and to these I conceive that it is quite op- 
posed. The Ethnic designations, which alone are consistent therewith, are 
such as are formed from cities, not territories, at least in a majority of instances 
so large as to entitle me to propound it as a general rule. Thus, we never find 
an Ionian described as 'lwucos, or a Earian as Kip, or a Phrygian as <E»/w$, but 
all styled according to their respective cities or war/MSe?: if Ephesos, 'Etpeotos, 
if Halikarnass6s, ' AXitapvaoaem, if Laodikeia, AaoSurew, and so in all other cases. 
This, I repeat, was the general practice ; so general as to convince me that an 
Attic belonging, for example, to the D&mos " Marath6n" would have preferred 
describing himself in such an epigraph as the present by the Ethnic MapaOivto?, 
to employing 'Arn/rdy for that purpose : that is, he would have chosen the more 
special designation, and the one more in accordance with the epigraphic idiom 
of the country. 

We are now conducted to the final difficulty which is to be surmounted ere 
we receive Attik6s in its Ethnical meaning. This is, what we may term the 
Analogy of these Monuments : for both have been executed after precisely the 
same type of art, and even the dispositions in their epigraphs, so far as the de- 
fective state of one of them enables us to judge, are as nearly as possible identical. 
I except, of course, the local element introduced into the epigraph of Attikos, 
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and left out in that of Thelymitres : but that this does not disturb the analogy 
of which I speak is quite evident from our previous observations, as some sucl 
notice in the first of these originated in a necessity which we can hardly sup 
pose to have existed in the latter. It will be remembered, moreover, that I made 
use of this as a cogent argument in behalf of the sculpture of Attik6s having 
been a Municipal monument, and probably, therefore, of Historical importance. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that at least one remarkable congruity is ob- 
vious, that is, in each concluding with a personal designation ; and that others, 
not less worthy of notice, will exhibit themselves in the course c* this discus- 
sion, I feel myself in a condition to promise ; insomuch that, in all such com- 
ponents as are prescribed by a general formula, these two epigraphs will be 
found to run parallel to each other. 

The inference which I have drawn from these analogies is, that both ana- 
glyphs had originally been transported to Smyrna from the same site by the 
members of some Greek family who had migrated to that emporium, their se- 
lection of them having been, in all likelihood, determined by such obvious re- 
semblances. Now, it is only extending the analogy here noticed, the sensible 
one, a step further, to argue that as " Thelymitres," the last component of the 
perfect epigraph, is unquestionably not to be understood in its Epithetic sense, 
so likewise we are not to receive Attikds, holding as it does the same position 
in the fragment before us, in its Ethnic : in other words, that the Onomastic 
import of the one having been placed beyond all doubt, we are to conclude 
the same of its co-ordinate. This reasoning, it is true, may appear to some who 
hear me to carry with it but little weight, yet it forces itself upon one who 
has studied these monuments in their style of art and their subordinate details 
so minutely, as to entitle his views respecting them to a reasonable share of 
consideration. "We should bear in mind, also, that this argument is not to be 
received abstractedly, but as a link in a chain of proof, connected with and cor- 
roborating those already advanced. 

I pause here to reply to an objection which may possibly be urged against 
this hypothesis. It may be said, that I am bound not to limit my analogy, but to 
take it in its full extent ; and that this involves the inference, that Attikos was 
a name essentially Greek, as there is no doubt of that having been the case in 
the instance of Thelymitres. The briefest answer which I can return to this, 
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is, that indisputably it was, and not one duetto the Romans ; the " Atticus" of 
the latter being but a Greek Ethnic transformed into a cognomen, or, in certain 
cases, a Greek name Latinized. In proof of this I shall confine myself to in- 
scriptions, and refer, in the first place, to the Municipal Lists of Athens, in 
which the name repeatedly occurs under such circumstances as to leave no room 
for doubting the purely Greek descent of those who bore it. Thus we observe 
in one* of those catalogues, ATTIKOZ . MHTPOAX2POY and ATTIKOZ . 
I KEAOY; in another.f ATTIKOX . EYOAOY; in a third,} ATTIKOS . ZENCM>., 
that is, Hei/o0«i/TOff ; and in a fourth, § ATTIKOZ . EYAOZOY. 

I now pass to Asiatic Hellas, and cite from the number of tituli which I 
collected there one from Thyateira, || which contains this very name, applied to 
a member of a certain family, in juxtaposition with others bearing names purely 
Greek. It proceeds thus : AYP . MATPIA . KATECKEYACE . TON . 0P90 
CTATHN . EAYTH. KAI.Tn.YI2.ATTIKn.KAI.TH . 6YrATPI . NEIKH . KAI. 
AATVTin . KAI . AEKAHniAAH. The names here mentioned, " Matria," 
" Neike," " Latypos," " Asklepiades," are confessedly Greek ; so therefore was 
"Attikos;"and by these the Grseco-Roman matron chose to designate her relatives, 
having provided sufficiently for the recognition of the family status, by recording 
her own Gentilicium. In this respect, therefore, and proceeding on the hypo- 
thesis that our 'Am/cos is also Onomastic, we recognise an important difference 
between its circumstances and those of the same name in the Thyatirene in- 
scription, in its appearing unaccompanied by any intimation of the ancestral 
position of its bearer. Now, as it is abundantly clear that no Roman Genti- 
licium could be formed from the fragment which immediately precedes it, con- 
jointly with any other combination of letters that it is possible to imagine, I deem 
myself authorized to advance a step farther and affirm, that our 'Arm-os indi- 
cates not only Greek, but also unmixed Greek descent : in other words, that the 
individual mentioned in this epigraph was not, like his isonyme of Thyateira, 
a Graeco-Roman. This will more fully appear from the following considerations : 
Whenever a person of Greek** descent stood connected with Rome by here- 
ditary right, or became so by adoption (vlo6eota), Manumission (a.7te\ev6epwois), 
or any other recognized Legal act, it was the established custom to prefix to 

* Bockb, C. 1. 1. p. 381. n. 275. vv. 56. 61. t Ibid - P- 386 - n - 277 - v - 27 - 

% Ibid. p. 405. n. 303. 1. 18. § Ibid. p. 448. n. 399. 1- 12. 

|| Fascic. i. p. 64. n. xiv. e. Comp. Fascia n. pp. 175. s. ** Vide Postsckipt, p. 187. 
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his Hellenic name both the Prasnomen (to Upowvvfiiov) and the Nomen (to 
'Ovo/jlo), or at least the latter, of the particular Roman who had originated that 
connexion. This is so well known as scarcely to require proof; least of all to 
the student in epigraphic literature, to whom it is an elementary fact. I pro- 
ceed, however, as is my wont, to cite a few examples in confirmation of what I 
have stated, limiting myself to the name with which we are at present more 
immediately concerned. 

I select the first of these from Chandler,* who copied it from a marble in 
the temple of Zeus Olympios at Athens, in the epigraph of which we read 
at the close; Em . IEPEHZ . Tl . KA . ATTIKOY. This notice refers to the 
father of the still more celebrated Her6des, of both whom I shall soon have 
occasion to treat more particularly. We observe here his full Roman designa- 
tion given, that is, the prsenomen " Tiberius," and the nomen " Claudius," a 
formality which might appear to have been determined in part by the special 
importance of the occasion, and partly, it may be, by the taste of the individual 
commemorated, or his representative. 

Another example is supplied by a sepulchral titulus which BoCKHf has 

published from the traveller Fourmont the same person who has acquired 

so unenviable a distinction in this department of Greek literature. We possess 
here an additional instance of an Imperial nomen and pramomen : APTEMX1 . 
T . 4>A . ATTIKOY . MEIAHZIA, that is, TItov <S?\aovtov, thus pointing distinctly 
for its limit of age to the epoch of the first Flavian family. 

That the introduction of the Prsenomen was not, however, as I have 
already stated, a necessity, appears from the next example which I shall offer ; 
an excerpt from an Athenian catalogue which has been published by BockhJ 
from Pococke and the traveller above-mentioned. In this we observe only 
the Nomen recited, yet the individual commemorated, being the grandson of the 
aforesaid Tiberius Claudius Attik6s, was assuredly entitled to the complete 
designation. The entry respecting him appears thus : KHPYZ . BOYAHC . 
KAI . AHMOY . KA . ATTIKOC. Here Tl, that is, T«/3e/«o?, has been left out 
as unnecessary under the circumstances, and KA, or KAat/Etoy, has been retained 
is the exponent of the " Gens" to which the members of the family were affi- 
liated. It may be proper also to remark, in consideration of the high rank it 

» Inscr. P. ii. p. 57. n. 43. t Corp. Inscr. T. i. p. 507. n. 696. 

$ Ibid, l p. 418. s. n. 353. Col. in. 7. s. 
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held, and to obviate any misconception which might arise from the title KfyvZ 
in the excerpt, that the bearer of it appears here amongst the Archons as an 
AICEITOC (aeiairm), that is, a citizen who, in consideration of his public ser- 
vices, was entitled to daily entertainment in the Prytaneion * 

The inference which I would draw from this enumeration, proving as it 
does a scrupulous tenacity of Roman distinctions, is very unfavourable to the 
supposition of our Attik6s having been a Greek-Roman. But some one may 
say : It is quite possible to sustain this hypothesis even on the data afforded by 
the epigraph in its present state. As Greeks had frequently double names, for 
instance, " Aristokle's Moloss6s," in one of the tituli cited from Aphrodisias,t 
might not our Attikos have been known also by another, the final syllables of 
which we possess in the fragment TIAZ, and might not this have been preceded 
in its turn by an abbreviated Roman name and, perhaps, fore-name? What 
therefore, prevents our supposing that the stele presented, in its perfect state, 
some such reading as the following; Tl . KA . APIZTIAZ . ATTIKOX? 

The perfect reasonableness of this, in the abstract, cannot be questioned, 
but to its application under present circumstances, the chasm which intervenes 
between TIAZ and ATTIKOZ appears fatal. In the epigraph of Thelymitres, 
it is true, we find one between KA and AVTIMAXH, but this arose from the com- 
plexity of the name, which was Greek-Roman. It was to separate the latter 
element, more especially as it was given in an abridged form, from its associate, 
that the Choristic sign was introduced : but an instance has never yet occurred 
to me of two Greek names belonging to the same individual being disunited 
after this fashion in any marble or trustworthy manuscript that I have ever 
seen. The general practice in cases where it was judged proper to divide them 
was, to interpose between them a detail of the ancestral status of the individual, 
or when this was dispensed with, its place was supplied with 6 xai, or, © rat 
KaXovfxeyot, or, omitting the conjunction, 6 itakovftevos.'l 

* Thus Plato describes Sokrates as addressing his judges : E« ovv Set /us koto to Sikmov t^» 
d£«os rtftaaOai, tovrov -TtfuZ/iat, T^s iv TlpvTavei'w trnrjoews. Apol. Sokr. p. 36. e. In allusion to 
these words Cicero observes; " Qui honos apud Graecos maximus habetur." De Orat. i. 54. 

t Supr. p. 94. 

J Thus in the titulus of Mylasa cited above, p. 110, we find, ILunat b KaXov/ievov btoyevyt. 
Comp. my Fascia n. p. 124. n. cm. n. 
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What, then, was intended by the mark of separation which the engraver has 
so distinctly inserted between ATTIKOZ on the stele? Evidently this; to 
bring out the name of the donor in sufficient prominence, and, so to express my- 
self, relief, by interrupting the transition to it from the prescribed details of all 
such epigraphs ; and, co-ordinately with this, to indicate the ellipsis which had 
become in these compositions a species of canon. Just so it is in the associate 
epigraph, which ends with the name of the donor as it had begun with that of 
the subject of the anaglyph, and whose mark of separation is supplied by the 
interval between the two lines. Let us suppose, however, that instead of 
O0PE+AZ, another very usual formula had been adopted, namely, pvelas %apiv, 
the chances are that the engraver would have bequeathed to us the following, 
MNEIACXAPIN . 6HAYMITPHC. 

It follows from this view, that we must resort to some other mode of 
restoring its lost syllables to TIAZ than that mentioned above : to such I shall 
shortly have occasion to direct the attention of my audience. 

I now pass from the consideration of Attwos, with reference to its import 
in the inscription, to a discussion which concerns the individual whom it de- 
signated, respecting whose identity Smith has proposed a very remarkable hy- 
pothesis. It will be recollected that he had subsided into the conviction, that 
its true sense is the Onomastic, at which point, if he had paused, I should have 
had nothing further to impugn : but he ventured a step beyond that, and be- 
guiled, perhaps, by the hope of connecting this marble with an illustrious name, 
hastened to the conclusion, that its donor was one of the two celebrated per- 
sonages whom I have recently had occasion to mention, Tiberius Claudius 
Attik6s, the father, and Tiberius Claudius Attik6s Herodes, the son* It is 
true, that at the conclusion of his Postscript he has hinted a change of opinion 
on this point also ; but as he has advanced no reasons for either forming or 
abandoning it, it may not be improper to test its soundness more satisfactorily, 
were it only for the historical interest with which the discussion will be sure 
to invest our subject. The fixed chronological position, moreover, which this 
monument would assume by the verification of Smith's conjecture, is a circum- 
stance which I cannot regard but with some feeling of satisfaction, as I have 

* Vid. Proceedings, ubi supr. p. 52. 
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myself arrived at the conclusion, on evidence to be stated more explicitly here- 
after, that he erred not widely from the truth in referring it, in a general way, to 
a date included within the periods of Hadrian and his immediate successors. 

It is evident from the manner in which Smith expresses himself on this 
subject, that he had at first hesitated in his choice, as he commences with a detail 
of some of the prominent incidents in the lives of both Attikoi; but farther on, 
for reasons which he does not explain, he appears to have narrowed his choice 
by overruling the claims of Her6des. His words are : " But I thinke to the 
father, rather than the son, the Atticus in the inscription is to bee ascribed." 
As, however, the grounds of argument which I mean to propose apply equally 
to both, I have forborne to avail myself of this restriction ; feeling also per- 
suaded, that the more extended investigation will prove the more satisfactory 
to my audience. There are other grounds, indeed, on which I might take my 
stand for abridging this discussion, which are, the grave difficulties that beset 
the advocate of any such identifications at the very threshold of his argument. 
He must proceed, in effect, on the probability of two distinguished Greek- 
Roman functionaries, one of whom was admitted even to the honour of the 
consulship,* sanctioning the suppression on a public monument, firstly of their 
Roman names ; secondly, of their paternal ; thirdly, of their ethnic ; and fourthly, 
of all mention of the particular commission with which either stood charged at 
the period when it was erected. The extreme improbability of all this is so 
obvious, even from my recent details on the subject of Graeco-Roman desig- 
nations, that I might, perhaps, be warranted in dismissing these identifications 
as incongruous, and not entitled to farther notice. Yet, as I feel it incumbent 
on me to pursue the system which I have hitherto observed, namely, of sus- 
taining whatever views I entertain by authentic proofs, I must solicit attention 
for a few moments, which I shall employ in exposing still more clearly the im- 
probability to which I have referred. Here I trust that I shall obtain credit 
for my being duly influenced by the maxim of the ancient satirist ;f understood, 
however, in its better sense : 

" Scire est nescire, nisi id me 
Scire alius sclent." 

* Viz. in conjunction with Bcllicius Torquatus, U. C. 896., the sixth year of Antoninus Pius, 
t Lucillius. See the Vet Gloss, on Persius, l 27. 
VOL. XXII. R 
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I proceed, therefore, to examine in relation to this question the evidence sup- 
plied by marbles, as it fortunately so happens that epigraphic notices respecting 
the Attikoi of Hadrian and the Antonini have reached our times, which will 
materially aid us in forming our judgments. 

I commence with the senior Attikds, whom we have already seen comme- 
morated and described in an inscription which the traveller Chandlee copied 
in the Athenian Olympieion.* The terms of this description, besides being in 
accordance with the usual formula, were exceedingly appropriate to the cir- 
cumstances under which they were inscribed on the marble, this having been 
the pedestal of a statue erected in honour of his Imperial Patron. As already 
remarked by me, his full Roman designation has been given. I observe now 
in addition, that the formule of subscription En I *. t. A. was that which apper- 
tained to the Ep6nymoi, and that thus the year in which the statue had been 
inaugurated was denned. 

The next titulus f which I shall cite was in its spirit and intent a coun- 
terpart of the foregoing, and concludes, with an unimportant difference, in the 
same manner. It claims, however, a more special consideration, by reason of 
the style by which the individual is described in it, to whom the State he re- 
presented had confided the execution of an important trust. The authorities of 
Thasos had deputed him, in quality of their Legate to Athens — very probably 
during one of Hadrian's visits there.... with instructions to pay the Emperor the 
very signal compliment with which the titulus acquaints us. This it does in 
the following terms : AYTOKPATOPA . AAPIANON . ZEBAZTON . OAYM 
niON . 8AZIOI . AIA . nPEEBEYTOY. K Al . TEXNEITOY. SENO*ANTOY. 
TOY . XAPHTOZ . Em . IEPEX2Z . KA . ATTIKOY. The Claudius Attikos 
mentioned here in the clause of subscription was the same person with the 
Eponymos of the preceding titulus ; but his Prsenomen is in the present in- 
stance left out as non-essential, that is, serving no purpose as a distinctive appel- 
lation. We observe also that Xen6phantos, the sculptor of the statue in 
Hadrian's honour, is described as Legate (II/>eff/3eimJs) and Artist (Texyeirrp), 
his Official and Professional titles. It is proper that we should bear in mind 
this instance . . . one of a multitude which we might adduce ... of the scrupu- 
lous observance by the Greeks of official phraseology. 

* Vide supra, p. 122. f Chandler, Inacr. P. n. n. 41. p. 57. 
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I now pass to the notices which we possess relative to Her6des, the son. A 
record of him has been published by Chakdleb,* acquainting us with the erec- 
tion of a statue in his honour by the Athenian phyle Antiochis, in the following 
terms : TON . APXIEPEA . TX1N . ZEBAZTON . TIB . KAAYAION . ATTIKON . 
HPftAHN . MAPAeONION . H . ANTIOXIZ . ♦YAH . ANE6HKEN. Here bis 
full name and his Demotic constitute his description, whilst the following, which 
FouBMONTf copied from an altar that Her6des had dedicated to Athene, or, as 
he somewhat pompously wrote it, " Athenala," designates him by the last of 
these, preceded by his Greek agnomen (hxwvvfuov), and the Greek paternal, as 
usual, in the second case ; HPWAHC . ATTIKOY. MAPA8WNIOC. This was an 
Athenian monument, and therefore we may conjecture that the choice of the 
Greek components may be accounted for by the relation in which the goddess 
for whom the offering was designed stood towards Athens ; so that the taste of 
the rhetorician may have suggested the briefer formule in preference to the 
more prolix, Tifieptot KXavhos 'ArrtKot'A'rriKov'HpwBtisMapaBwvuK, the osten- 
tation of which would have less consisted with the sacredness of a votive. 

We may observe here, incidentally, that this completer form of description 
explains at once the order which has been adopted in the Epitaph cited by 
Philostratos : J 

'Attikov 'Hptafoj? lyiapaOwviov, w T«i8e itatna 
Ketrat t«?8c ra<f>u), mavroQev evhoxifios. 

The writer has not inverted here the legitimate sequence of the proper names 
in order, as might be supposed, to satisfy the exigencies of the Hexameter, but 
merely retrenched the first half of the full designation, as given above. 

An observation by Smith may also be noticed here :§ " This Atticus 

was the father of Her odes Atticus, as hee is commonly called by the Roman 
writers, as if it were the name of the familye : whereas it should bee more 
properly Herodes Attiei, viz., JUius, etc." This requires correction ; the 
Roman designation was solely an inversion of the proper order of the Greek 
names, 'Arrwor'HpaSi/y, or perhaps the "Atticus" therein was an Ethnic, and 

• Inecr. P. n. n. 40. f A P- Bockh. C. 1. 1, p. 473. n. 490. 

% P. 566. Edit Olear. 1709. § Proceedings RLA., nbi supra. 
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intended to convey the sense of " Herodes ille Atticus," as Statins* speaks of 
Pheidias, " Atticus Elaei senior," etc. 

To return to our immediate subject. The records of the Attikoi given above 
have all been transcribed from Athenian monuments : but it may be proper, in 
order to complete this evidence, to produce a few notices concerning Her6des 
from those of the Asiatic Greeks, amongst whom he is known to have held 
high official rank. The sites of Ephesos, Sm/rna, and, perhaps, Alexandreia 
Troas, supply us with these. A fragment of a pedestal which had once sup- 
ported a statue erected in his honour is still visible amongst the ruins of the 
aqueduct that form so conspicuous a feature underneath the hill of the Ephesian 
Akropolis. It bears the inscription KA . ATTIKON . HPflAHN.f which in all 
probability had been preceded by Tl (Tifiiptov) in the perfect state of the 
marble. A record of him has also been preserved in a mutilated Smymsean 
titulus, of which Smith J has given us about one-half in his Survey of the Apo- 
calyptic Churches, the portion that relates to Her6des appearing as follows ; 

TIBEPIOY. KAAYAIOY . HPfl , that is, 'Hpwhov, which we may presume 

to have been followed in the perfect marble by one or more titles, for, immedi- 
ately after the blank space, we read, KAI . XEBArTO*ANTOY. KAI 

6EAZ . PflMHZ, the void space here having very probably contained IEPE12X 
in connexion with what immediately follows. A few observations may here be 
acceptable, in consideration of the historical interest of this titulus, which un- 
questionably contained in its more perfect state a notice of the extraordinary 
magistracy that had been conferred upon Her6des by the Emperor Hadrian. 
This was, the Presidency of the Autonomous cities of the proconsular Asia, to 
which Phil6stratos§ has referred in the following passage : *H/*x« jucv yap twv 
koto. Ttjv 'Aaiav l\ev6epwv moXewv 6 'Hpu&t)v. According to this view Bockh 
has restored the first six lines as follows: "EBo^ev tow em T179 'Ao-ia? "EA- 

* Silv. 1. 1. 102. t vide Bockh, C. 1. 11. p. 61 1. n. 2978. 

J Notit Sept. As. Eccles. pp. 56.8. Compare Bockh, it p. 731. n. 3187« 
§ P. 548. Ed. Olear. 1709. Comp. Dobson. Oratt Attic, vol. iv. p. 565. not. 4. This mission 
)f Herodes was similar to that of Maximus, to whom we find Plinius Secundus addressing one of 
bis letters (Epist. via. 24.) on the subject of the conduct of his government, viz. the regulation 
[" ordinatio") of the Free Cities of Achaia. Accordingly, the jurisdiction which appertained to 
t was subordinate to that of the Proconsul. 
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\vfaw' (the Greeks of the free states) — Ttfkplov KXavbiov 'Hpwdov *m 

aefiaoTOfpavTov, teal lepews Beat 'Pw/w;y, xai Oeov Kaloapot (Hadrian) 

Ato? itarpwov, AvroKparopov, 'Ap\iepew9 Me^'Wot;, Harpot rr/i TlarpiBo? k. t. \. 
Here, before Ttfkplov there most certainly existed some notice of Herodes in 
his official capacity, by virtue of which he must be supposed to have presided 
in the Convention of the Representatives of the States. His other titles, which 
are extant in the inscription, corresponded to this : for example; Se/Soo-To^am;?, 
one of the highest sacerdotal dignity, and second only to the Pontificate, which 
was the prerogative of the Csesars. Bockh explains the meaning of this term 
by comparing it with 'Itptxpamris: " 2e/3a«rro<£avT>/9 est ut 'ltpoQavTT]?" We 
know that the priests of this order amongst the Egyptians and Greeks were the 
" Antistites Sacrorum," interpreters of all that related to the Rites and Cere- 
monies of their religious systems :* and consequently the Sebastophants stood in 
the same relation during the Graeco-Roman times to the deified Augusti. 

The memorial of Herodes which has been preserved at Alexandreia Troas, 
was first published byPococKE,f but in a form so exceedingly imperfect as to 
baffle the experience and sagacity of Bockh in his attempt at restoring it. The 
first two lines appear thus : I . KY. . . ON = TIK . . . . TIKON, which he has 
proposed to read, KAAYAION . TIBEPION . ATTIKON, thus inverting the po- 
sitions of the Roman names, an inobservance of order scarcely compatible 
with the fidelity of a public monument. Perhaps, therefore, the better course 
would be to confine our attempt to the second line, which contains all the 
requisite elements, so far as it goes, correctly represented, and read this as 
follows ; Tl . KA . ATTIKON, which we are at liberty to suppose had been 
followed by HPX2AHN. If now we pass to the eleventh and twelfth lines, 
we read thus : XIEPE . . . EAIOAYM = IAAOZA . . . ONHPI1A, and these 
may be probably restored to APXIEPEA . 0EAZ . OAYMniAAOZ . KA . AT 
TIKON . HPflAHN. These restorations consist with the statement of Philo- 
stratos respecting the kind offices of Herodes on behalf of the citizens of Troas: % 
S>wv 8e rrjv Tpmaia fidkavdwv re wov^/xS? exowrav k. t. X. iititrretXev ' Abpiavip, rw 

* Vide Tertullian. adv. Marcion. i. 13. On the office of the 'Upotfmvrr,^ amongst the Athenians, 
see Potter, n. ch. 20. und.-r the head EAEY2INIA. 

t Inscr. Ant. l 3. p. 40. n. 1. Bockh, tom.ii. p. 873. n. 3579. 
J Ubi supra, p. 548. 
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ainoKparopt, ftrj ireptifetv iroKiv ap-^alav «ci evBaXarrov k. t. X., which was followed 
by the construction of an aqueduct, during the progress of which he was largely 
aided by his father from his private funds. Perhaps the first of the above-cited 
lines of Pococke's fragment may admit of a restoration illustrating this fact, 
namely Tl . KA . ATTIKON. 

It appears to me that these citations respecting the Attikoi of Hadrian and 
his successors dispose satisfactorily of Smith's proposed identifications, whether 
we regard them simply as Grace-Roman, or include also a consideration of their 
official rank. Had it been the elder Attik6s who was the donor of this ana- 
glyph, I feel confident that he would not have failed to describe himself in his 
capacity of Imperial Commissioner to the Autonomous cities of Asia, and the 
same may be predicated of Her6des, in his quality of their President. Thus we 
have seen the Thasian Legate, Xenophantos, described in a titulus lately cited* 
in his twofold capacity of Embassador and Artist; and in a Thyatirene monu- 
ment,! which I adduce in evidence on account of one of the names with which 
it concludes, I find recorded an honour awarded to a successful pancratiast by 
the youths of certain gymnasia, on the occasion of a certain solemnity, the whole 
concluding with a formal notice of the person who had been chosen to preside, 
in the following terms : YflO . En IZTATHN . AYP . ATTIKON . ZOZIMOY. 
Now, it is difficult to conceive that officials of the Augusti of such conspicuous 
rank as the Attikoi would be less conscious of the opportunities they possessed 
of proclaiming their distinctions than the Legate of an iEgrean community, or 
an agonistic president in a provincial city, even though the titulus of Smyrna 
so recently cited did not supply us with a direct proof of the reverse. 

Smith's final conjecture relates to the fragment TIAZ in the commencement 
of the second line, and is but an extension of the hypotheses which we have 
just now been examining. His words are, after his ascription of the ATTIKOI 
before us to the father of Herodes, J " how hee comes to bee called ' Hippitias' 
or ' Hippotias,' if that bee his prenomen, or whether ' Hippatias,' or whatever it 
should bee, bee the proper name of the person who put up the monument, and 
Atticus of his country, I have not time nor leisure to enquire." 

* Supr. p. 126. t Vide Bockh, T. n. 836. n. 3503. 

{ Proceedings E. I. A., ubi supra. 
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Two suppositions are here ventured ; the first, that the father of Herodes 
was named " Hippitf as Attikos," which is quite inconsistent with the evidence 
of marbles ; and the second, that ATTIKOZ is an Ethnic noun. This accepta- 
tion has been examined at such length already, that it is unnecessary for me to 
make it the subject of any further observations. It will be recollected also, that 
to receive ATTIKOZ in its legitimate sense, the Onomastic, and at the same time 
suppose that TIAZ had formed, in the perfect state of the epigraph, a part of 
any Greek proper name, would be equivalent to the admission of two contra- 
dictory propositions. It remains, therefore, that I should propose some other 
less exceptionable mode of recovering the word of which this fragment was the 
termination, and that the intent of the donor of this anaglyph enables me to 
effect this I entertain no doubt 

I have already expressed my belief, in the earlier part of this section, that 
the marble before us was a Charisterial offering,* a public tribute of honour 
suggested by feelings of gratitude. The Sentiment, therefore, or Evxapiaria, 
which, in one of the examples that I cited from marbles ,f replaces, as a syno* 
nym, the more usual Evxaptar^ptov, at once suggests itself for our adoption. 
Accordingly, I venture to propose Ebxapurrlas. But this, in its turn, demands 
another supplement to stand in regimen with it, a requirement which would 
be at once satisfied by either eveicev or %h.pw, agreeably with the common 
formule, were it not for the almost invariable practice observed in tituli of 
placing these after, not before, the noun with which they are constructed. 
This obstacle being insurmountable, I next sought a term which might serve 
the double purpose of governing evxapiorlas, and standing as an Appositive to 
the Predicate case of the subauded verb aee'fyre; and such a one immediately 
suggested itself in Mvrjfieiov, the application of which by Her6dotos, in a passage 
that I formerly cited from him, J appears perfectly germane to the case before us. 
Ifeltmyself,however,on reflection, constrained to reject this also,in consequence 
of its almost universal meaning in epigraphic Greek, " sepulchral monument." I 
then made choice of its Bynonym 'Yiropvtifia, on finding it exempt from any 
such restriction in its use, and thus completed the second line in a form which, 
without any farther advocacy on my part, I may leave to plead its own cause. 

• Vide pp. 109. ss. f Supr. p. 111. J Supr. p. 1 16. 
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I cannot, however, refrain from strengthening my position by the following ci- 
tation from a Te'ian inscription, in which the self-same expression that I have 
selected occurs in a lacuna restored by the learned Bockh:* "Ivo as wnavra 
top xpovov hitopvrifia.Ta (" memorials") y Kparavl re ri/f irpos ro 6eu>v evaefkias, 
kcu ttj 2Wo8«o rijv evyapurrlas. 

We have now advanced a very considerable length of way towards unra- 
velling the intricacies of our inquiry. The sole remaining difficulty with which 
we have now to contend is what we may term the Appropriation of this ana- 
glyph ; in other words, the specific Predicate of aveOrjKe. But firstly, as con- 
ducive to clearness, let us for a moment review the steps by which we have 
arrived at our present position. 

Our primary object was to ascertain the class of this monument with re- 
ference to the motive of its donor: and we have brought forward reasons 
founded on trustworthy data for considering it as an " Eucharisterion," that is, 
an Offering or Gift expressive of grateful sentiments, f We then found that 
NEAN . nOAIN, in the first line of the epigraph, admits of two very distinct 
senses, one of which requires the presence of the preposition EIX before it, 
whilst the other connects it as an Appositive with the predicate noun of av- 
e'e^ire; as also, that the last of these may be either expressed or understood. J 
We then considered ATTIKOZ, which closes the second line, in reference to 
the rival probabilities of its having been used there in its Onomastical or Eth- 
nical import, and arrived at the conclusion, that so strong a presumption exists 
in favour of the former of these that the latter must yield place to it as a basis 
of restoration. § Under this head were included the two following results : the 
first, that ATTIKOZ appeared singly on the stele, and unconnected with any 
Name or Fore-name : || the second, that the individual who bore it, and who 
presented the anaglyph, was not known to history as identified with either of 
the Attikoi who rose to such eminence under the auspices of Hadrian and the 
Antonini.** 

We now combine these results with the restorations of the second line which 
have been just now proposed : we represent also the Predicate case of aveBrjiee 

* C. I. u. p. 655. n. 3067. 11. 31. 34. t Supr. pp. 109- bs. 

X Supr. pp. 88. 111. 116. § Supr. pp. 1 16. ss. || Supr. pp. 123- s. 

♦* Supr. pp. 124. ss. 
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by to aydkpa in accordance with the TON . ANAPIANTA of the Xanthian in- 
scription cited in the course of this section,* and offer the following as synopses 
of the present state of our knowledge respecting the epigraph before us : 

a. To "Aya\pa e?s tj}c viavMmjaiwv iro\iv, b. To "Aya\fia, Tr\v veavMorialwv itaKw, 
'Yitofiviipa. tj/s evxapioriW 'Attiko*. 'YitofiprffJia ev\aptarlas' Attikov. 

We have thus succeeded in narrowing by one-half the area of uncertainty, 
and by this mean disembarrassing essentially the remainder of our inquiry. 
The double form of restoration here proposed results from the doubt which as 
yet exists respecting the sense in which NEAN.nOAIN is to be received: and 
had that in the case of ATTIKOZ remained unrenioved, we should have had, 
for each of these, two distinct forms, thus incumbering the future discussion 
with four distinct resultants. 

I now address myself to the consideration of my fourth general head of in- 
quiry, as stated in the commencement of this Section ;f in other words, to the 
defining the substitute with which we are to replace the indeterminate "AyaXna 
in the first of the forms of restoration as specified above. It is quite obvious 
that a determinate answer to this question will exhibit itself in a determinate 
resultant, either merging in the second form, or superseding it. altogether. 
Should such success attend our investigation, our position with regard to the ana- 
glyph before us would resemble that which we occupy in relation to its associate ; 
in a degree, at least ; for the evidence of our possessing in the latter what the 
EiVaiv ypanrri} was in the sister art is precise, and what may be termed, in a 
certain sense, ocular, as the epigraph containing the information has reached 
us in its original state ; whereas, no amount of research could ever effect the 
same for the sculpture of Attik6s, because we are precluded from ever rising 
above the level of probabilities by the condition in which its epigraph has 
descended to us. I speak, however, now in a strictly logical sense: as I hope, 
ere I conclude, to make it appear that the probabilities at our disposal are so 
materially enhanced by coincidences as to claim our assent on all reasonable 
grounds of evidence. 

It will be recollected that I have already expressed a decided opinion, 

* Supr. p. n ] . t Su P r - P- 1Q 9- 

VOL. XXII. s 
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stating at the same time my reasons for having formed it, that the sculpture of 
Attikos was a public monument,* and consequently, that the individual repre- 
sented therein must have been one who stood upon a higher level than the 
Lysimache of its associate. We must, therefore, search for her either in the 
religion of the Myesian state, as its Tutelary, or in Myth, as its Foundress, or 
in Allegory, as the Impersonation of the Community, or in the person of some 
actual historical individual, who was enabled from her position to influence its 
weal. I can form no conception of any Archetype having been present to the 
sculptor's mind which may not be referred to one or other of these. I now 
proceed to discuss their several pretensions to our acceptance with reference 
(for a reason which will shortly appear) to the Ionian confederation in parti- 
cular, and hope by this method to limit very considerably the extent of our 
uncertainty, supposing even the worst, that I fail of influencing more decidedly 
your convictions. 

I commence, in the order stated above, with Tutelaries ; a most compre- 
hensive and interesting class of representations on the monuments of anti- 
quity, more especially the Numismatic, to which, as in general the most acces- 
sible, and offering the amplest illustrations of my subject, I propose to confine 
my attention. 

Every student in this department is familiar with the effigies of Pallas, and 
her concomitant symbols, the Owl and Olive, on the coins of the city of Kekrops : 
and, to come nearer to our present site, that of the Myesian town, with the 
goddess so frequently associated in tutelary care with the Sipylene Mother, 
the winged Nemeseis, on the coins of Smyrna : f with the Artemis Polymastos, 
attended in her character of Huntress by the Stag, and in that of Archegetis 
or chief Foundress, by the Bee, on the coins of Ephesos : J with the Consort of 
Zeus and her symbolical bird, or in her capacity of Pronuba (wfxipevTpia), as 
designated by the Lunar crescent, on those of Samos : § with the effigies of 
HeraklSs, the Tutelary of Erythraf , on the coins of that city, and his accesso- 
ries, the Hide of the Nemeian lion, the Club, the Bow, and the Quiver : || with 
the Artemis Leukophryene of the Maeandrian Magnesia.** Thus Lebedos had 

* Supr. p. 511. Comp. pp. 112. ss. f Vide Eckhel, T. n. pp. 548. s. 

t Ibid. p. 512. b. § Ibid. pp. 568. s. 

|| Ibid. pp. 522. s. Comp. Pausan. vh. 5. 3. ** Ibid. pp. 525. ss. 
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its Pallas, and so also Priene: and it is scarcely necessary to add, that T&>8 
owed its rank as a sacred and inviolable site to the tutelary guardianship of 
Di6nysos.* 

These are records of the honours paid to divine Prostatai which every nu- 
mismatist's cabinet meriting the title exhibits in abundance : and sculptures 
still extant in museums contribute their testimony. Even a cursory perusal of 
that invaluable relic of antiquity, the Hellenic tour of Pausanias, suffices to 
prove what an exhaustless field the mythical associations of this class disclosed 
to the artist ; how profusely these creations of his genius were scattered over 
that once favoured territory; with how generous an enthusiasm its inhabitants 
vied with each other in consecrating his labours to what they esteemed to be 
their holiest and most dignified employment. 

This review cannot be better concluded than with a remark which will be 
found hereafter eminently useful in the prosecution of our argument. This 
is, that in consequence of either close neighbourhood or amicable relations 
(o/iopoia), it was frequently the custom of cities to interchange their Tutelaries. 
Thus Kolophon might seem to have adopted the Prostates of Klaros into cer- 
tain of its Autonomous coins, which exhibit the legend IIYGIOZ on their ob- 
verses, whilst in others the peculiar type of the Ephesian Artemis appears, f 
Miletos, on the same principle, might seem to have borrowed the Samian type of 
the Nympheutria,J and Samos itself to have introduced into its coins of Homo- 
noia the Alexandrian type of the veiled Isis. § Thus also Metropolis appro- 
priated the EphesianJ and the people of Erythrai that which was so distinctive 
of Chios, the Sphinx, in the coins which commemorated their mutual concord.** 

As a state, however, may be represented not only in the person of its Tute- 
lary as symbolizing its sustentative energy and the religious element in its eco- 
nomy, but also in that of its Founder (rrtWijs), as impersonating its nascent 
civilization, I have recognised the claim of this alternative to consideration ; 
the rather so, as I entertain little doubt of my being enabled to prove satis- 
factorily, that we nowstand on Ionian ground; and it is certain, both from the 

• Vide Eckhel, pp. 524. 530. b. 531. s. 533. s. 536. b. 563. a. 

t Ibid. p. 512. •} Ibid. p. 525. a. § Ibid. p. 570. b. 

J Ibid. p. 529. b. •• Ibid. pp. 523. b. 566. b. 

s2 
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authority of contemporary writers and their own monuments, that it was a 
characteristic of the Ionian mind, not to term it a weakness, to trace the origins 
of their cities to fabulous times and the agencies of mythical personages. It is 
thus that we find Ephesos, Erythrai, Teos, Klazomene, Smyrna, Phokaia, claim- 
ing Amazons as the Foundresses of their respective communities :* nor, indeed, 
did the Ionians stand alone in their pretensions : as we find the States of Kyme, 
Myrhina, Temnos, and Tripolis, in the contiguous territories of Aiolis and 
Karia, asserting a like origin, f 

• Vide Eckhel, pp. 510. b. 516. b. 523. b. 534. a. 544. 563. 

t Ibid. pp. 492. b. 496. a. 497. a. 593. b. 

The mention of this community of the Amazons is almost universal amongst ancient authors. 
Strabo speaks of them several times; ex. gr. in their proper seat, xl 8., in Mysia, in. 8., in Ionia, 
xrv. 1. Stephanos, in their locality near the Thermodon, in Aiolis, and Ionia: Pausanias distinctly 
states the persuasion that they 'were the first foundresses of the temple of the Ephesian Artemis, 
and the dedicators of her statue: Diodoros has given a summary of their history from their origin 
to their decline, in n. 44. ss. So also Justin, n. 4., with whose narrative the reader may compare 
Herodotos,iV.110.ss.; Orosius, 1. 15.; Eustathios in Dionf a. Perieget. 828. ; BndAmmianus,xxii. 8. 
Pliny, v. 31. 4, 7 , ascribes to Amazons the foundation of Ephesos and Smyrna: with respect to the 
former, Tacitus, in Annal. m. 61., repeats the same tradition with Pausanias mentioned above; and 
Mela's words are, under the head " Ionia," in l 17-, " Ibi Ephesus, et Dianas clarisaimum templum, 
quod Amazones, Asia potitse, consecrasse traduntur." 

These authorities, which might be increased beyond any reasonable limits, induce a belief 
that the existence of the Amazonian state was something more than a myth. Strabo, indeed, was 
a sceptic in this particular, and Eustathios repeats his words in one of his notes on Iliad, a. Tltpl 

ii ywv 'Aua&i/wv to aira Xg<ycT<u, cat vvv, Kal iraXai, Tepa-rwfa) t* ovra, Kal vtarfwi roppw. T/» fap 
av iriarevoetev, «!)» n/vvaticwv orpavit, 1j iro\ts, ij idvot ovarat't] av note X W P" avipmv; k. t. \. Whe- 
ther the sentence in Hippokrates, which immediately follows the one cited in p. 141. offers a plau- 
sible answer to this, I leave it to my readers to judge: /tax **" 1 T0 '» mXepuon Zwv av wapOivoi 
e&oi. Ovk airoTrapOevevotrrat ie fiexP" & v T *"' *oXefutt>v tpeit aroxraii/wtn. Plato, at least, ex- 
presses his belief in the existence of these female warriors, in the person of one of the speakers in 
his Treatise " De Legibus," vu. pp. 804. e. a. O?«o on fwptaSet ivapie^rot ^vvaucwv elat -rwv repl 
tof flo'mrov, a* 2.avp0fiariSas KaXoiiatv, ah ovx i**<»* fiovov, aXXa Kal ro'faiv Kal r&v aXXuv ovXwv 
KOtvwvia icat to«» avhpiaiv toi) vpoatrna^uivt) "awt affjcetTac 

That fiction has, however, been superadded to truth in these details, I entertain no doubt. 
Thus we meet very generally with the " exsecta mamma" of Virgil (iEneid. l) in the accounts given 
of Amazonian customs. The origin of this most probably was to impart an air of plausibility to 
the favourite Greek etymon for 'Afiagwv, than which nothing could be more preposterous. May 
we not rather regard it as separable into the components a/ta, £wv, which so nearly represent the 
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Now, all this may have been founded on something real, or, as the dispas- 
sionate critic in such questions may be disposed to conclude, on pure vanity ; 
but the determination of the matter, even granting it to be possible, is by no 
means necessary on the present occasion, as all we are concerned with is the 
fact that the persuasion had fixed itself deeply in the mind ; had become, in 
effect, a Faith, and had, accordingly, found its expression in the traditions and 
monuments of the Asiatic Greeks. 

I may be permitted to state a feet within my own experience, which attests 
the permanence of this conviction even to the present day. It occurred to me 
whilst in Smyrna, the only one of those cities which can be said to have re- 
tained even the shadow of its ancient grandeur. During one of my walks 
within the precincts of Pagos and its Akropolis, a colossal bust, which had been 
stationed in a recess to the right of the western portal, at a considerable eleva- 
tion, attracted my attention. I saw at once, from the pure white colour and 
fine grain of the marble, still more from the vestiges of artistic skill which yet 
remained upon it, that I confronted a relic of better days, when Smyrna was 
still a Neocore, and its citizens the Princes of Asia. But how identify it ? The 
epigraph, if one ever existed, had wholly disappeared from its base. Yet the 
Smyrnasan of the present day feels, as I very soon learned, at no loss for a solu- 
tion of this mystery. He recognises, in the full assurance of a traditionary faith, 
the effigies of the Amazonian foundress of the ancient city still occupying the 
position which the brother-in-law of Alexios had assigned her, as though to 
keep " watch and ward" over her ancient dominion with a Tutelary's care. 

Such are my grounds for entertaining this hypothesis in reference to the 
Ionian city from whence this anaglyph came. It must, however, be confessed, 
that the scanty notices which we possess with regard to it afford us no data 
whatsoever for presuming that its Myesian founders had adopted this pretension 
of their other Ionian compatriots. The evidence supplied by its one or two 
coins, which will shortly pass under our review, does not bear upon the subject ; 
neither do those ancient geographers who have noticed either the Myesian site, 

Persian ^ a^>, words that doubtless existed in the ancient Zend, and express the " purely 
feminine" character of the community? This, perhaps, is preferable also to the Majyar origin of 
the term, which Wesselino cites in one of his notes on Diodoros u. 45. from Otrokoksi. 
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or the more recent city, introduce any allusion to any myth of the kind. Thus, 
the probability of its having obtained credence amongst the Myesians rests on 
analogy alone, yet one which itself reposes on so broad a basis as to entitle an 
hypothesis built upon it to somewhat more than an incidental notice. 

From considering this sculpture as the representative of the Myesian state 
in a sense in which the Religious element appears prominent, as also in its ru- 
dimentary condition, as symbolized by a supposed mythical Foundress, I pro- 
ceed now to view it as embodying the attributes of a community, the polity of 
which has been fully matured. This, it will be recollected, was the third of the 
hypotheses enumerated above as entitled to our consideration, and my reason 
for allowing it a place will appear from the following review of the coins of the 
Ionian confederacy, selected with reference to this practice. 

Eckhel has headed this list with a Graeco-Roman coin of Apollonia, on 
the obverse side of which appears an impersonation of the Roman Senate, 
as clearly defined by the epigraph accompanying it, l€PA . CYNKAHTOC.* 
The reverse exhibits a female head, attended by no definite attribute, but which, 
by a parity of reasoning, I conceive myself authorized to regard as personifying 
the community, it being accompanied by the Ethnic AnOAAflNI€X2N. In a si- 
milar coin of Klazomene.f the same evidence of political subjection meets us 
on the obverse, but this is balanced on the reverse by the type of " the standing 
Fortune," attended by an epigraph, the components of which are the Ethnic 
and the name of the Eponymous magistrate. Here a distinction is to be noticed. 
This type, received in connexion with the Ethnic, forms the legend, TYXH . 
KAAZOMENIHN, and thus is to be understood as symbolizing the State's prospe- 
rity ; but no sculpture of it could ever be taken as representing the Commu- 
nity in the same sense with the juvenile head just noticed on the coin of 
Apollonia; that is, we could not with propriety say, 'H Ti>xv> V ™ v K\a£o- 
fjLcvuav 7ro\tr, whereas, in the former, To ayaXfM, r/ rwv ' AitoWa>vteo>v iro\is would 
be perfectly intelligible. We are enabled indeed to exemplify this from the 
Klazomenian coins themselves, two autonomes of the city having been included 
by Eckhel in his enumeration, J each presenting a female head on its obverse, 
unaccompanied, it is true, with any epigraph, but not easily referrible to any 

» Vide Eckhel. T. n. p. 509. a. f Ibid p. 51 1. a. % Ibid. p. 510. b. 
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subject excepting that which the reverses indicate, the Klazomenian commu- 
nity itself. This seems more especially manifest in one of the impersonations, 
the head of which is circled by the laurel wreath, the emblem of victorious 
energy. 

Kolophon,* in like manner, exhibits the female head with the legend trans- 
ferred to the reverse : and so also Miletos.f The obverses here are without 
legends {avenlypaxfta) ; but the same may be observed in the case of the Ap611on 
Didymeus in all the autonomes enumerated by Eckhel. I refer also to the 
same class of type-representatives the three laureated female heads which he 
leaves undescribed amongst the autonomes of Smyrna. % 

The islands of Ionia offer but little in illustration of this usage. In the coins 
of Hom6noia, of Chios, and Erythrai,§ we observe two entirely different type-re- 
presentatives chosen by the former ; one, in accordance with the general custom, 
the female head, with the epigraph AHMOC.XU2N on the same area, the 
other, the winged Sphinx, which is her constant symbol on her coins of every 
age. The representative of Erythrai in both is the same, namely, HeraklSs the 
Archeg^tes. The autonome which Pellerin has attributed to Ikaria, )| with 
the female head on its obverse, is in all likelihood an illustration : but this 
ascription of the coin seems involved in doubt. Patmos reckons amongst its coins 
an autonome, with a youth's head encircled with an ivy-wreath,** which ac 
cords very well with the Diote on the reverse. This also appears to exemplify 
the usage of which I treat. 

On the whole it seems abundantly established, notwithstanding that there 
appear certain remarkable deviations from it, as has been instanced just now 
by the Chians choosing the Sphinx to symbolize their State, the presence of 
which in all their coins, of whatever age, precludes the supposition that it had 
been due to the ascendency of the Lagidai. Yet, that it was of Egyptian origin 
no one can doubt who considers the relation in which it stood to the Pha- 
raohs, ft 

* Vide Eckhel, p. 511. b. f Ibid. p. 530. b. 

X Ibid. pp. 539. 545. a. Compare his remarks on the opinions of Mbad and Wise respecting 
the first two of these coins in pp. 550. s. 

§ Ibid. pp. 523. s. g Ibid. p. 567. b. ** Ibid, 

ft Vide Sir Gardiner Wilkinson's Work on the Ancient Egyptians, vol. v. pp. 200. ss. 
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Again, that the Erythrseans chose to be represented on the same occasion 
by their Tutelary might be accounted for, by supposing that the religion of the 
State was more or less concerned in the forming and ratifying such alliances. 

Other examples, however, occur. The people of Smyrna is represented in 
a coin of Homonoia between it and the Asians of Lydia by its Amazonian 
foundress, whilst the latter are impersonated by a turret-crowned female figure, 
probably selected under the influence of a similar mythical belief.* Again, 
the Phokaeans are described in one of their autonomes.f probably a coin of 
Hom6noia like the preceding, under the person of their mythical Amazon, asso- 
ciated with Cybele, who, on the other hand, impersonates the State of Metro- 
polis. But these are exceptional cases, for which it is by no means difficult to 
offer very plausible reasons. They cannot, therefore, be justly regarded as af- 
fecting the essential truth of our conclusion, that it was a very general practice 
amongst the Ionians to symbolize their several communities by juvenile heads 
of either sex, the manifest intent having been to picture to the eye the youth 
of those communities; in other words, their season of active energy, their 
prime ; the period intervening between a crude civilization and the decline of 
all influence and power. 

The important question which we are now called upon to answer is, Are 
we to receive the sculpture of Attik6s as an example of this usage ? In other 
words, Are we to adopt the second form of restoration of its epigraph which I 
have proposed, in preference to the first? The following is my reply. 

I esteem it as most certain, that priority of reception is due to it as com- 
pared with the hypothesis of the anaglyph's representing a supposed mythical 
Foundress of the Myesian city: for this involves a twofold assumption ; firstly, 
that the citizens of that State had participated in the traditionary belief of their 
countrymen ; secondly, that supposing even the truth of this, the occasion was 
such as to sanction a departure from the more general form of symbolization. 
Now of this occasion we know absolutely nothing, nor did the epigraph, I am 
persuaded, in its original state, convey any information on the subject. I shall, 
therefore, address myself to the first of these assumptions, as quite sufficient 
of itself to guide us out of this labyrinth. 

• Vide Eckhel, vol. u. p. 562. a. J Ibid. p. 534. 
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I have already observed, that Analogy is the only ground on which we can 
rest this attribution of an Amaz6n-foundress to the Myesian town, and there- 
fore, that my entertaining the hypothesis at all was merely subsidiary to the 
fuller development of my argument. It is most evident, however, that an as- 
sumption which is founded on mere Analogy can never sustain a competition 
with one which is based upon a fact, and that fact a recognised artistic rule. 
This I state in the general : but now let us examine what I may term the My- 
thical hypothesis on its own merits, descending to details ; for in these it is 
plain that we must hearken to the dictation of Analogy, if we allow ourselves 
to be guided by it in the principle. 

The details to which I refer here are those of the effigies of mythical 
Foundresses, with which the medals of the Ionian confederation, as well as of 
others which I have added to the list, acquaint us, a review of which appears 
to be decisive of the question, so far, at least, as numismatic evidence extends. 
We observe the characteristics of these effigies to vary according to the type 
which the artist was required to follow. This appears to have been twofold. 
If the Amaz6n was to be represented in her capacity of Foundress, she then 
became a Pyrgoph6ros ; the diadem which encircled her head was an emblem 
of the military defences with which she guarded her infant State. But she was 
also a member of a warlike community; in which light she makes her appear- 
ance as an Hoplophoros ; she wields the battle-axe, and the turreted crown is 
replaced with the helmet. This, however, is the rarer type, the medals of 
Teos alone of all the Ionic states exhibiting it; and none of those of Aiolis. 
The type of the Karian Tripolis introduces another warlike element, the Horse, 
one of very infrequent occurrence, and singularly illustrative of the passage in 
Hippokrates* relative to the Amazons : Tovrewv at yvvaiices Imra^ovral tc koI 
ro£cvomi xal cucovrigovaiv ami twv cinrwv. 

My conclusion from these data is that, unless we are to slight the evi- 
dence of medals and coins as expositors of archaic symbols, we must disallow 
the claims of a mythical Foundress to be considered as impersonated in this 
anaglyph. 

• Vide Hippokrat » De xr. aq. et loc." cited by Stephanus under the head " Amazones" in 
" Diet. Hist." p. 86. b. Lloyd. 1693. 

VOL. yytt. _ 
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I now proceed to examine the comparative pretensions of the first and 
third hypotheses, that is, whether we are to regard this sculpture as represent- 
ing a Tutelary, or as symbolizing the Myesian community. A definite reply to 
this question would enable us to dispense with one of our forms of restoration, 
and thus advance us an important step towards our proposed end. But I labour 
at present under the disadvantage of not being as yet in a position to bring for- 
ward the full evidence which I regard myself as possessing in behalf of the 
first of these alternatives, until I submit a few details with which it is materially 
connected, not the least important of which is the identification of the city com- 
memorated in the epigraph. In the mean time it may be urged in its favour, 
that the occasions on which divine Prostatai were made the subjects of such 
offerings as the present so very much outnumber those on which communities 
were selected for that purpose, that even a simple calculation of chances would 
go far in deciding the question. The position which they occupied, as the 
chief objects of worship, and the vehicles of the profoundest sympathies, was so 
elevated, that they occasionally supplanted, as we have seen * the allegorical 
types even in their own proper sphere. We may also, with more immediate 
reference to the sculpture before us, ask this question : supposing it Chariste- 
rial, is it not self-evident that the sentiment which suggested it as such would 
be more adequately expressed by adopting as its subject the higher impersona- 
tion, that is, the Representative of the Religion of the community, than by se- 
lecting the lower, namely, the community itself? 

So far the claims of the Tutelary might appear to have been paramount ; 
but whether they were recognised on the present occasion must remain an 
open question until we can form some probable opinion with reference to the 
inquiry, on which of the female deities who bore sway in Ionia as Prostatides 
we are at present to fix our regards. It is probable that we may then find the 
fourth of the alternatives which have been proposed for our consideration most 
eminently entitled to it, as conducting to a remarkable coincidence, and, through 
it, to a ready solution of our somewhat perplexing enigma. From henceforth, 
therefore, my first hypothesis, the Tutelary, and my last, the Historical, go 
hand-in-hand, as I propose to establish a fact with reference to the former, 

* Vide supr. pp. 139. s. 
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which will so harmonize with an undoubted fact in the case of the latter, that 
it will enable me to blend the two together, and thus avail myself of their 
united aid to elicit a definite result. The circumstances which have led to 
this fusion of hypotheses, which appear at first sight so independent of each 
other, may be generally explained, and my reasons at the same time assigned 
for superadding the last of the series. With this intent I observe, that we 
are now conversant with an era in the annals of the Hellenic states very 
different from the Autonomous. In all public monuments, including the Nu- 
mismatic, the effigies of the dominant powers had, during the Graeco-Roman 
period, supplanted in a great measure the indigenous types ; and of this altered 
state of things the anaglyph before us may prove a witness.... a lone repre- 
sentative amongst us of that countless array which, during the ascendency of 
Imperial Rome, crowded the edifices of Greece from the temples of its gods 
to the private abodes of its aristocracy. It will be remembered that I have 
already hazarded a conjecture, which its external characteristics are such as to 
render in the highest degree probable, that it was intended as a tribute of 
respect to a female of illustrious station.* This persuasion was forced upon 
me by the very first sight which I had of it ; I mean, a sight improved and dis- 
ciplined by a large experience in this department of study. Subsequent medi- 
tation and research led me by a gradual progress, a faithful delineation of which 
has been presented in the pages of this Memoir, to individualize this first im- 
pression in the person of a member of an Imperial family, which can be easily 
proved to have stood high in the estimation of the Hellenic communities, as well 
by its acts of kind consideration, as by the paramount influence which had been 
secured to it in consequence of the energy and prosperous career of its Founder. 
It is evident, that the probability of this identification is materially enhanced 
by showing that the personage here alluded to had been designated in such a 
way by the Hellenic states in their public monuments, whether from grateful 
remembrances or unworthy adulation it matters little at present, as to become 
directly associated with their religious sympathies in the actual person of a 
goddess whom, above all, our Tutelary hypothesis would suggest; for thus we 
have two probabilities, each resting on its peculiar ground, that is, the proba- 

• Supr. pp. 112. ss. 133. s. 

t2 
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bility of the Tutelary hypothesis, and that of the Historical, both converging to 
an identical result, and bound up together, so to express myself, in the same 
person through the instrumentality of a common name. 

I proceed now to submit the course of argument by which I establish all 
this, first premising the order that I mean to observe. I place foremost my 
identification of the city styled in the epigraph $ via. Mw/olwv itoXu, as a point 
of the highest importance, and which occupied the third place in my general 
classification of Heads of inquiry at the commencement of this Section. I then 
address myself to the fourth general Head, namely, the identification of this 
anaglyph, to effect which I ascertain, in the first place, what particular deity the 
Myesian city had either adopted as its Tutelary, or at least might be expected 
to have venerated as such in virtue of its political connexion. I then define 
from the evidence supplied by the epigraph itself, so far as is possible, the 
limit of its age. I remark, in the third place, certain characteristics of the 
sculpture which tend to confirm this inference, as well as lead us, " prima facie," 
to conclude that an individual of exalted rank had been its immediate subject. 
Lastly, I identify this subject with a well-known historical personage, stating 
at the same time my reasons for selecting her in particular, and conclude with 
submitting my final restoration of the epigraph. 

Smith has proposed an identification of the Myesian city, which he might 
appear to have regarded with some degree of complacency, for he writes con- 
cerning it, in his Letter to Primate Marsh, as follows, after referring to a notice 
by Stephanos concerning the old Ionian city " My'es :"* " Whether Myes bee 
here meant by vea iroAis, then newly erected into a city, or some other city built 
by the inhabitants of the former, forced to remove to a more convenient and 
healthier place, the defect in the beginning, owing to the injury of time after so 
many ages, will not suffer us to know now, (or?) who it was that did honour to 

this ' new city' by setting up this monument If it bee the same with Myus, 

Mwwv, as is very likely, then it is certaine that it was a maritime city of Ionia, 

not farre from the river Mseander of w° wee have several accounts given 

by Strabo, Pausanias, and Pliny, not to mention other authors, both Greeke and 
Latine." 

I observe with respect to this, that we are concerned at present with via 

• Vide Proceedings R. L A., ubi supra, p. 51. 
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Mwjmwv wo\«, not Mirrjoiw iro\ts; that it is the former, not the latter, that we 
are required to identify with some known geographical site. That the Ionian 
city " Myus" cannot be that site is very clear, not only from the discrepancy 
between the Ethnical names, Mvovoto* and Mwf<no?, but also because it had 
ceased to exist as a separate state, probably long before the New City of the 
Myesians was built. The expressions of Pausanias, when writing concerning the 
Ionic migration to the maritime tracts of Western Asia, appear to be confirmatory 
of this :* Mvovvros Ze ol olxyropcs hrl Tvyg roiaie QeXiirov rrjv itoXiv. Kara rr/v 
Mvovai'av x° > P av OaXiaays KoXiro? eaefyev ov peyas* tovtov Xlfivyv 6 -norafioi licoltfoev 
6 MalavZpos, aircrrefiopevos toV eairXovv ry IXb'i' «v le Ivoarrjac to vlwp, ml ovk in 
yv OdXaaaa, Ktavwnes anctpoi ir\i;0ov iylyvovro cV rijt Xlfivrp, « o tous avQpwnow 
v/vayiccurav iicXnteiv rr/v iroXw. uire^wprfaav Sc et MiXijtov Mvovotot, ri re aXXa ayw- 
ytfia ml rwv 6emv fepofuvoi ra ayaXfuira. This incorporation of the Myusians with 
the people of Miletos is quite decisive as to the value of Smith's conjecture. 

Equally untenable is one which, during the first stage of my inquiry, I had 
formed respecting this site : that we are to look for it in Mya, an island in the 
Keramic gulf.f and probably a dependency of Halikarnass6s ; that our anaglyph, 
therefore, is of Karian origin. A little reflection, however, convinced me that 
this supposition could not be entertained ; for, not to insist on the extreme insig- 
nificance of the place, and its being even questionable whether any town entitled 
to the designation " P61is" existed therein at all, the form of the Ethnic, Muj)<nor, 
disagrees with the general Karian type, according to which we should have ex- 
pected either Mvevr or Mvyvov, as in the instances of MvXcura, A afipavba, etc. 

I then addressed myself to Stephanos, the geographer first referred to by 
Smith, but whom he appears to have laid aside, after having been conducted to 
the very threshold of the truth. He writes thus : J Mw^s Moiproy, w? <bkypt)<; 
faayprp-ot, itoXk 'Iwvucrf 'EKaraio? ' Aaia' To 'EBvikov, Mvyotor, J»v Qayprjotoc. 
Here we have the name of the parent city, together with the precise Ethnic 
which occurs in our epigraph ; but this is not sufficient. The clause merely 
informs us that Mvfft was the same with y Mvrpltvv woXts, but leaves us in the 
dark as to y via Mvyalwv *6Xk. The former of these, however, having been 
an Ionian city, the probable inference is, that the latter was one also ; accord- 

* Pauaan. vn. 2. 7. T Pl">« v. 36. 3. 

% " De Urbibus," p. 567. a. Ed. BerkeL 1694. 
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ingly, I had recourse to Strabo, in whose enumeration of the cities of that terri- 
tory I perceived the following notice, which immediately appeared to me to 
supply the information required:* ETra Neoiro\«, rf irporcpov piv t>'E^enW, 
vvv Ze 2m/m'o>v, StaX\ti$afi€vwv wpor to Mapa6rf<nov t to lyyvripm irpo* to inturripu. It 
occurred to me that this clause solved the whole difficulty, as nothing was more 
usual than for Greek authors, when mentioning cities of this name, to disjoin 
the Abstract from the Concrete, and then allow the latter its separate inflexion. 
Thus Her6dotos, speaking of the Egyptian Neapolis,has the following sentencerf 
"E«m 8e Xi/tfiK, irdAis fieyaXr] No/uov tou Qrjficuicod eyyur Nop FLoXhw. Again: J 
^Tpcenijv -xapekanPave Ik H<nilalrp t koI 'A0utu>?, ical N«/s IIoXjoj, that 18, of 
Neapolis of Pallene. Thukydides adopts the same separate inflexion ; as for 
example, when mentioning Neapolis of Zeugitana:§ napa-nKevoavres « Ncav 
TloKiv, Kapxt)?>ovtaJc6i> ifiitopiov. So also Diodoros : || Koi -Kpwrrjv filv e\wv Near 
IloXxf Kara icpaTos k. r. A., in which passage the somewhat too literal version 
by Rhodomanus should be replaced with "Neapolim." 

The inference which results from combining these authorities appears to me to 
be quite certain ; that rtjv Vieav Mvrjolav R6\tv and NeanoKtv ruv Mi^nW are de- 
signations identical in the reference. We are now, therefore, in a condition to 
improve our former version, " the New City of the Myesians," by substituting in 
its place, " Neapolis of the Myesians." Another deduction is, that our Neapolis 
must have been one and the same with the Ionian Neapolis of Strabo, as Ste- 
phanos has informed us, on the authority of Hekataios, that Myes was a city of 
that region. These are important results, and will be found eminently ser- 
viceable in advancing us to the close of our inquiry. 

With respect to this ancient city, the forerunner of our Neapolis, we know 
nothing beyond its mere geographical position. I esteem it, therefore, quite 
unnecessary to offer any remarks on Smith's conjectures as to the relation in 
which our Neapolis stood to it, farther than this: that Myes may have been 

* Strab. xiv. 1. p. 173. Tauchn. In the edition by Falconzh (T. ji. p. 916. 15.) the words 
after Sa/uW have been introduced, informing us that the exchange of Neapolis for Marathesion 
was one of mutual convenience. The site of the latter is unquestionably the modern Scala Nuora; 
not Neapolis, as had been generally taken for granted before Leake's time. See his " Diary," 
p. 261. as also Bockh, Lemma to laser. 3022. 

f Herodot. n. 91. init. % Ibid. vn. 123. init 

§ B. P. vil 50. BibL H. xx. 17. 
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overturned in one of those convulsions of nature which we know to have de- 
vastated at different times the cities of Western Asia, that lay within and con- 
tiguous to the range of the Katakekaumene ; and that it may have risen again 
from its ruins under the name of " Neapolis of the Myesians." It appears 
strange to me, unless we suppose some such identity, that Strabo should have 
omitted all mention of Myes, and Stephanos of Neapolis, in their respective 
catalogues of the Ionian cities. We may be allowed, moreover, to cite an ana- 
logous case, which countenances, so far as it goes, this presumption, namely, 
that of the Karian Stratonikeia, which, after its total overthrow by a cata- 
strophe of this kind during the reign of Hadrian, and its reconstruction under 
the auspices of the Emperor, had its name altered to " Hadrian6polis of the 
Stratonikeians." 

This identification of our Myesian city conducts me to the department of 
Numismatics to which, as may be recollected, I proposed the rendering a slight 
service by ascertaining the true import of the words r^v viav Mvtjolwv -noktv. My 
meaning was, that Strabo is not our only available authority for the recognition 
of a Neapolis amongst the Ionic cities, but that I felt confident of our pos- 
sessing a record of at least two coins, which also attest this fact. Yet, how much 
involved in doubt this testimony has been may be conceived from Eckhel's 
total omission of this site from his Recensus of the Ionic towns in the body of 
his elaborate work. I trust, however to make it appear that the learned 
Numismatist either overlooked altogether, or took, at least, but a too partial 
view of, the evidence in this instance, having been perhaps misled by his want 
of acquaintance with any Keimelia referable to the Ionian Neapolis. 

In proof of this, I refer in the first place to Eckhel's account of Makedo- 
nian coins, under the head " Neapolis," where mention will be observed of an 
autonome, the obverse of which exhibits a head of Di6nysos, accompanied by a 
Thyrsos in the rear, whilst the reverse is characterised by a B6trys, with the 
epigraph NEAFIO.* This coin Eckhel has assigned, but not without hesita- 
tion, to Makedonia, for the following very insufficient reason : " Quia Bacchus 
in Macedonia et Thracia prsevalet." It may, however, in all fairness be 
asked, Does not the self-same reason hold good in favour of Ionia? Do not the 

• Eckhel, ubi supr. n. p. 72. b. 
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coins of Lebedos and Teos, to mention these in particular, proclaim this, the 
latter of which was the chosen seat of the Dionysiac worship ? Nay, one of its 
autonomes mentioned by Eckhel himself, presents on both its obverse and 
reverse the identical reliefs which characterise this so-called Makedonian coin.* 
It appears to me that he ought, on every account, to have allowed our Neapolis 
the benefit of his indecision ; the rather so, as Combe, who had preceded him, 
and to whom he refers, classes this coin under the head of theKarian Neapolis 
in his descriptive catalogue of the Hunterian collection.-} - He has, it is true, as- 
signed no reason for this attribution, and therefore Eckhel may possibly have 
regarded it in the light of a vague conjecture ; which probably it was, resulting 
in part from ignorance of our Neapolis as an archaeological site, and partly, it 
may be, from his choosing as his guides such catalogues as those of Pliny and 
Mela, wherein the Karian Neapolis finds a place, J but all mention of the Ionian 
has been omitted. 

I now pass to the second of those coins, from Sesttni's ascription of which 
to our site Eckhel has withheld his assent, precisely as he has done in the case 
which I have just considered. § Its age is that of Trebonianus, and the type on 
the reverse is that of the " Standing Fortune," accompanied by the epigraph 
N€AnOA€ITilN. We possess, on behalf of the appropriation of this coin to 
the Ionian Neapolis, precisely the same analogy as before : for we find an Im- 
perial coin of Lebedos of the age of Caracalla, which has been described and 
figured by Eckhel himself, || minted after an exactly corresponding type, 
with the legend A€B€AlilN. It is plain that the " Fortuna stans" in each of 
these is the ideagraphic synonyme of TYXH, thus forming with the Ethnic 
nouns, TYXH . N€AnOA€l"TC2N, TYXH . A€B€AlilN, and they may be com- 
pared with the autonomous TYXH . CMYPN AIX1N, which serves as the exegesis 
of the similar type in the coins of Smyrna.** I may add €<J>€CII1N . TYXH in 
certain of those of Ephesos.ff 

* See the coins of Lebedos and Teos referred to here, in Eckhel, n. 524. b. 563. a. 

t Id. in T. n. 72. b. vra. Addend, p. 32. a. 

% Vide Plin. v. 29. 5. Mel. l 16. p. 25. Bip. Comp. Ptolem. v. 2. 

§ Ubi supra, from Sestini's " Lettere e Dissertazioni Numismatiche," etc. V. p. 25. 

|| Vide " Hum. Anecdot." p. 204. Tab. xil n. 7. 

** " Doctrin. N. V." T. il p. 545. b. tt Ibid - P- 516 - b - 
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Let us now, independently of these striking analogies, which favour so much 
our attribution of this coin to our Neapolis, take into account the information 
which we have from Sestini; that he procured it in Smyrna, once the deposi- 
tory of the marbles before us, and at all times, as I have already observed, the 
chief point of egress for the " lauta supellex" of the interior to the western 
world; that, moreover, the only cities of that name which could with any show 
of probability advance rival claims to the ascription of this coin are those of 
Makedonia and Karia ; that the first of these might seem to be excluded by its 
remote and transmarine position, and the latter by the blank attached to its 
name in the records of archaeology, unless we listen to the unsustained con- 
jecture of the illustrator of the Hunterian cabinet : still more, that we now see 
the Ionian city brought tangibly before us in its alliance with Art, and so far res- 
cued from its former obscurity : little doubt, methinks, can remain as to the 
alternative we should adopt in this question. 

It is due, however, to the truthfulness of this essay, to admit what may ap- 
pear to some to be a weak point in this evidence, which is, that I confess my 
inability to account for the absence of MYHZIilN from these coins; at least, to 
explain it to my entire satisfaction. We see it in the epigraph of the sculp- 
ture ; and it may very reasonably be asked, Why is it not present in the 
former, if they really belonged to the Ionian site ? I found, as I have already 
mentioned, the Karian city Stratonikeia described in a remarkable titulus, which 
I copied during my tour through Lydia,* as ' AfytavoiroXK rwv 1,TparoveiK£av, 
and subsequently recognised it under the same appellation in two of its Imperial 
coins, f That the coins before us should not exhibit parallel designations, such 
as NeawoXn-wi/ Mvtjetwv, seems strange; insomuch that I feel confident that, had 
Eckhel been cognizant of this variance between the coins and our epigraph, he 
would have used it as an unanswerable argument against Sestini. 

It may be urged, however, that the circumstances of the two cases were so 
different as to detract considerably from the force of such reasoning. When 
the Stratonikeians, actuated by a commendable sense of gratitude, adopted for 
their city a new and Imperial name, they would naturally feel disinclined at 

* " Fascic. Inscr. Gr." i. p. 120. n. xxxv. 

f Vide Eckh. D. N. V. n. p. 591. a. Num. Anecd. p. 210. Tab. m n. 15. 
VOL. XXII. V 
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the same time to suppress all mention of their older and Royal one ; and there- 
fore it is, that we find them studiously combining both in all their public mo- 
numents of a certain period. But so far as we possess the means of judging, 
we may presume that the Ionian Neapolitans could act on no such principle. 
" Neapolis," it is true, sounds very differently from " Myes," yet, in the matter 
of association, not so much so as " Hadriandpolis" from " Stratonikeia," the 
very designation " New City" being at once and necessarily suggestive of the 
Parent town, which had preceded it in the order of time. We may reasonably 
suppose, therefore, that they refrained from any Direct notices of their origin in 
their Numismatic records, reserving it for their other public monuments, such 
as that now before us. I say advisedly, Direct notices, for such as are of an 
Indirect or Suggestive kind, that is, Hints or Intimations sufficiently obvious to 
their compatriots of Ionia, may be presumed, on the ground of Analogy, to 
have existed on their coins. We may conjecture, for instance, that the notice 
of the Dionysiac worship, in the autonome cited above, may have been intended 
as a memorial of the more ancient Myes ; and, on the same principle, we may view 
the type which Sestini's coin exhibits on its reverse as representing in allegory the 
re-erection of the latter under happier auspices in the form of Neapolis. In other 
words : these effigies, interpreted as Ideagraphs, may possibly have served as 
notices of the particular cult and improved fortunes of Myes. Truth, however, 
compels me to acknowledge, that the scanty materials at our disposal, consisting 
of a short sentence from one geographer, an equally brief and incidental notice 
from another, and two coins of disputed attribution, supply us with very inade- 
quate grounds of speculation. 

I proceed now to the discussions subordinated above to my fourth general 
head; in the first of which I proposed to inquire, what deity our Ne'a it6\k was 
the likeliest to have for its Tutelary ; or, at least, what deity came powerfully 
recommended to Attik6s as the subject of his anaglyph in her quality of Expo- 
nent of a pre-eminent Cult An answer to either of these questions, as definite 
as circumstances will allow, is an essential pre-requisite to the end which I hold 
in view. 

As to the first, it is quite clear that we possess no conclusive evidence. It 
is true, that one of the coins just now examined, the Autonome, presents the 
head of Di6nysos ; but who can argue from this, that he had occupied the rank 
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of a Tutelary in Neapolis, or against the presumption that it may be sufficiently 
explained by the prevalence of the Dionysiac worship in the neighbouring 
cities of Ionia, Lebedos, and Teos, the communities of that region having been 
accustomed to reciprocate with each other their numismatic types and effigies ?* 

I betake myself, therefore, to the alternative of the quasi-tutelary, in the 
hope of dealing more satisfactorily with the question in this form, which is less 
embarrassing in proportion as it is less restricted. It possesses also the ad- 
vantage of enabling us to repeat our use of the important notice respecting Nea- 
polis, which has been lately cited from Strabo.f This has acquainted us with 
two facts : the first, which has already been made available . . . that there existed 
in Ionia a town of that name ; another, which is now to be pressed into our 
service, that " this Neapolis had been formerly a dependency of Ephesos, but 
belonged to the Samians at present," that is, at the time of the geographer's 
inditing the clause, which was during the reign of Tiberius. 

The importance of this notice to us, in the present stage of our inquiry, con- 
sists in its informing us, that Neapolis held the rank of a dependency ; for let 
us suppose it cancelled, or, what is equivalent, that either the writer had stopped 
short after the words, E?ra NeawoX*?, or that, as not infrequently happens, a 
lacuna had replaced the notice which he has added ; what should we now have 
had to guide ub? We should have regarded Neapolis as an independent city, 
and had nothing to aid us in determining its Cult but the uncertain evidence of 
a single coin, and the vague analogies of the other Ionian states. Whereas, the 
contrary being now known to have been the case, and we being cognizant of the 
Primary cults of Ephesos and Samos, our choice is naturally directed towards 
two, that is to say, of the Artemis Polymastos and the Hera, either Eileithyia 
or Nympheutria, corresponding to the Roman " Lucina" and " Pronuba." 

Here I may observe, in order to guard against any misconception, that I am 
quite conscious of its by no means following as a thing of course, that the 
Tutelary cult of the dominant city, and of the subordinate, should prove iden- 
tical ; nor, as is clear from what has been said, is it at all necessary that we 
should suppose it in the present case. All I ask to be conceded to me is, that 
the chief divinity of the former, represented in such a sculpture as the present, 

* See instances of this above, p. 136. f See above, p. 146. 

v2 
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must always have proved acceptable in the latter, as cementing municipal alli- 
ance by a fusion thereof with religious sympathies. It now remains, therefore, 
that we should estimate the respective claims of the above-mentioned deities 
to impersonation, by pre-eminence, in a Charisterial monument erected in Nea- 
polis, at the period when this sculpture was executed. 

That the Multimammia would have occupied a secondary rank on the pre- 
sent occasion appears probable from the fact, that for a long period of time 
the connexion between Ephesos and Neapolis, as dominant and subordinate, 
had ceased; and that, in point of fact, she has not been chosen is evident from 
the absence of her personal accessory types, implied in her epithet of •ndKbfw 
<rror. We direct, therefore, our attention to the Nympheiitria, as having the 
weight of certainty on her side in comparison with the Ephesian Prostatas, and 
of the highest probability, as regards any other. Should this be conceded, we 
shall find it resulting in a singular coincidence, but one at which I must arrive 
by pursuing the same course of implicative argument that has conducted me to 
my present position. 

The coincidence to which I allude, expressed in general terms, is this : 
from the probable date of the anaglyph before us, and certain characteristics 
observable in it, I consider myself entitled to infer, that its immediate subject 
was an Augusta, who had during her lifetime been deified under the name of 
the very goddess whose tutelary claims we have been led to regard as para- 
mount in the locality of Neapolis ; and the final result at which I arrive is, that 
Attik6s, in the true spirit of a Greek, had taken occasion to pay his court to his 
Imperial mistress, and gratify at the same time his religious predilections, by 
offering a Charisterion which was the exponent of the latter under the sem- 
blance of the former. The details into which I am about to enter, as confirma- 
tory of this persuasion, will occupy the remaining heads of my argument, and 
close this section of my memoir. 

These particular heads relate to the Age of the sculpture, the Rank of the 
female represented by it, and her Identification. I now propose to discuss the 
first of these, chiefly from evidence supplied by the epigraph, partly furnished 
by the anaglyph itself. 

It is at all times a matter of extreme difficulty to pronounce as to the age 
of an inscription, during the Grseco-Eoman period, from the forms of its 
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characters, as nothing can be conceived more capricious, in certain instances, 
indeed, more fantastical, than the liberties which the engravers of those days 
allowed themselves in this department of their art. The utmost we can effect 
in the great majority of cases is to assign probable limits : but it happens often, 
unfortunately, that these limits comprise intervals of time so lengthened as to 
render them practically useless as chronological aids. For example : we take 
an inscription which contains a letter that we may deem characteristic, and to 
which we may be enabled to assign a limit in antecedence : we then observe 
its progress, and perhaps find it disappearing at a certain epoch, during which 
it is replaced with another form more or less similar : we then pass on, and 
observe, it may be, the last of these giving place, in its turn, perhaps to its im- 
mediate predecessor, and subsequently resuming its hold of the epigraphic al- 
phabet. Here the alternations with which we have to deal are in no slight 
degree embarrassing; to exemplify which I descend to the particular cases of 
the Sigma in the epigraph of Thelymitres, and the O-mega in that of Attik6s, 
these appearing to be, respectively, their most distinctive characters. 

I have observed the former of these in tituli so early in the Imperial times 
as the reign of Claudius ;* then, in the time of Septimius Severus, gradually 
rounding off its angular extremities so as to assume the shape of the Roman C,f 
and subsequently, in the age of Constantius the Second, between whom and 
Claudius there intervened a period of little less than three centuries, resuming 
its ascendency in its pristine form ;J then abdicating it permanently in the 
succeeding reigns. In a similar way, we meet the angular O-mega, as it ap- 
pears in the epigraph of Attik6s, in the age of Hadrian ;§ then opening out its 
base angles so as to assume the cursive form with which we are so familiar, in 
that of Severus, || and afterwards re-appearing in the time of the first Leo,** 
more than three hundred years after the first-mentioned epoch. 

The only expedient which is left to the epigraphist under circumstances so 
embarrassing is, to summon to his aid, if possible, some concomitant letter, the 
dates of which may serve to counteract the fluctuations of its associate, and 
thus enable him in some degree to steady his chronological balance. 

• Vide Fascia ra. p. 310. n. cdiiv. a. f Fascia h. p. 248. n. ccxtui. 

t Ibid. p. 17. n. xlyl c. § Vide Bockh. C.I. T. l p. 473. n. 490. 

| Fascia a p. 248. n. ocxlhl *• Fascia i. p. 45. n. vni. 
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To apply this to the case immediately before us, I select the Sigma. As I havt 
mentioned, all forms of this letter began gradually to disappear from tituli in the 
time of Severus, with the exception of one, namely, the semi-circular type, with 
which, however, the present character maintained a struggle for ascendency. 
The testimony, therefore, which it affords coincides with that of the O-m^ga 
in defining this reign as the later limit of the epigraph, as at no future period 
have I observed them to be contemporaneous. Indeed, subsequently to this 
period, I have seldom or never observed the Sigma in its re-entrant form. 
Accordingly, I circumscribe the age of this epigraph within the limits defined 
by the reigns of Hadrian and Septimius Severus. 

Ere I pass from this subject, it may be proper that I should advert to 
another ground of conjecture as to the age of a Grseco-Roman titulus, which 
may occasionally be found useful, particularly in classifications according to 
the order of time. This supposes, however, that it exhibits a Roman de- 
signation, comprising, at least, a Nomen referable to some one of the Augusti. 
By this we are directed, " prima facie," to the time of that particular Em- 
peror ; but in reality, the only safe use we can make of it is, to rest in that 
period as a Limit, of which alone it is the exponent. For example : we may 
reasonably presume that the sculpture of Thelymitres had not been executed 
prior to the age of Tiberius ; but any opinion more precise it is impossible to 
pronounce, for the obvious reason, that the Roman name of Lysimache may 
have descended to her from an ancestor, but in what degree removed we are 
wholly ignorant. This will be better understood by our citing a Greek-Roman 
name of higher mark, Buch as that of the Orator Her6des. Had we been des- 
titute of all notice respecting him, with the exception of what is implied in his 
Roman designation, Tiberius Claudius, how grave an error should we commit 
by assigning him, on the ground thereof, to the time of the Successor of Au- 
gustus ! We know, however, that it had descended to him, and may with 
reason conclude that it first came into his family from some official connexion 
with the Emperor Tiberius. 

To return to the epigraph of Attikds : as no Roman name appears in this 
in its present condition, and reasons have been alleged for concluding that 
none had existed previously to its defacement, we are destitute of any aid from 
that source. Let us try, however, whether we cannot compensate this defici- 
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ency by some remarkable characteristic in the anaglyph itself. This conducts 
us to the third ground of argument on which I rely as preliminary to its iden- 
tification. 

The mode in which the Hair has been arranged constitutes, if I mistake 
not, the characteristic to which I allude. It is well known to all who are con- 
versant with the numismatic records of the Augustse, or who have - had oppor- 
tunities of studying the ascertained sculptures of them which are extant, that 
these monuments present, in all cases, evidences of most elaborate coiffure. In- 
deed, the amount of labour bestowed on most of the Imperial female heads 
appears to have been such as to render hopeless all rivalry on the part of the 
coiffeurs of modern times. All their dexterity of manipulation it casts wholly 
into the shade. This, even as a general characteristic, every one must observe: 
but when a Type was to be carried out, or an emblematical accessory to be re- 
presented, as was sometimes the case when they had to deal with heads, the 
fair owners of which had anticipated their posthumous apothe6seis . . . then it 
was that their superiority became most transcendent. 

Let none present imagine for a moment, that I am now wilfully trans- 
gressing the bounds of sober sense, or forgetting the gravity which becomes the 
archaeologist, while descanting on this part of my subject. Still, should I have 
erred, I hope for pardon of my error, were it but in consideration of this me- 
morial of classic art which has enshrined such features in a casket so elaborately 
wrought. This accessory alone stamps it with a value of which little conception 
has been hitherto formed, to aid which the following notices may perhaps be of use. 

I have already expressed my belief that the Archetype of this head-dress, as 
well as of that denominated "the Faustina," was the Greek "Korymbos,"* which 
consisted, in its simpler form, in such a treatment of the hair-weft as gave it a 
spiral form, and then carried it up to the crown, where it was confined by a 
bodkin or hair-pin.f It seems, however, to have been susceptible of numberless 

• Supr. p. 112. 

t Vid. Passow, l p. 1329- b. in Kopvpfioi: " wie KpwfivXot, ein geflochtner Haarbiischel oder 
Haarzopf, der spiralfonnig aufgewickelt, und auf der Scheitel mit einer Haaxnadel befestigt ward, 
vorzugsweis erne Haartracht der Jungfrauen, da der ahnliche Haarbausch bey den Jiingligen K/><u- 
/SvWhiess:" citing at the same time Winckelm. " Gesch. d. Kunst" 5. 1. 14. and " Tratt. prelim." 
4.66. 

Hcsychioa defines it, ellot tijt iffrkocij* ij eativ avi]vc<ipdn] av'o /tiaov rou fierunrov evi -rifv 
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varieties, all more or less superadding to the ancient model. Thus the coiffure 
of Galeria Faustina, the most graceful, perhaps of its kind carried out the an- 
tique type by a separation of the entire weft into weftlets or distinct tresses, 
each of which, when braided into the spiral form, was brought in its order to the 
back of the head, and then drawn up to the crown, the whole being apparently 
kept together by a band winding round it from the base of the head to the vertex. 
The concluding process appears to have been the braiding the ends of the 
weftlets into separate plaits, so as to form a single, sometimes a double rosette, 
and then confining each to its place, as was done with the upper tuft of the 
K6rymbo8. 

The disposition of the weftlets in our anaglyph seems to have been still 
more elaborate. The process appears to have been as follows : the whole weft 
was first drawn in distinct bands to the rear of the head, and then separated 
into divisions, of which one was employed in forming a rosette behind, whilst 
the remainder was drawn from thence in double braids to a central point in the 
forehead, so as to cover the space which had been left exposed by the former 
operation, and then folded up. This process being effected for both sides of the 
head, resulted in those symmetrical involutions observable in front, which re- 
semble so much a certain well-known fossil type as to suggest the idea that, 
on this particular occasion, an esoteric meaning was intended to be conveyed. 
All here present are conversant with the subject of this allusion ; the symbol 

Kopxxfe^v. and with reference to this type, Herakleides of Pontes is introduced by Athenaios (xil 
p. 512. c.) thus expressing himself concerning the older Athenians: tcopvfifiovt 8* ivaSovfievot r&v 
Tpvxw» "Xpvoovi Te'miyo* vepi to fteTwirov Kal tos ko/uk i<f>6povv. These Te'ir^e* were adopted as 
symbolical of their vaunted title of ainox^ovet, and are mentioned by Thukydides in a passage 
where he defines the corresponding KpiofZvXot of the males, 1. 6. x/wowj' Terrtyoiv iv ipaet KpwfM- 
Xov avaiotifievoi twv iv ice<j>a\y -rpfxyiv. These words the Scholiast (Thukyd. Bipont. T. v. p. 308.) 
explains thus : iv epaet, $ iv ilot'paei, tj iv wKoktj. xpwfivXo* &' &mv et$o* irXen/fiaTos rwv rpi-x&v awo 
ixarepwv eh ofv JiroXrjiov. uchXeito Se rwv fisv JvSp&v, xpvfi&Kof rwv &e fvvaticwv, Kopvpftor twv 
ii watSiwv, oicopvlos: It is evident that Virgil had this mode of coiffure present to his thought 
when so briefly describing the head-dress of his Sidonian princess, iEneid. iv. 138. " Crines no- 
dantur in aurum:" and equally so that the " Tutulus" of Varro (De L. L. vi. T. i. p. 90. Bipont), 
specimens of which, more or less ornate, appear in the coiffures of the Augustas, had its origin in 
the Korymboid type. His words are: " Id Tutulus appellator ab eo, quodmatres familias crines 
convolutos ad rerticem capitis .... dicunt Tutulos." See Wabse's note on the foregoing passage 
of Thukydi'des, Ed. Bipont. T.i.p. 298. 
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of the 'ApfiMv icepaot of the Greeks, that is, the Amun-Neph* of their Egyptian 
masters in mythological lore. Whether the former were correct in identifying 
Aroun with their Zeus, the consort-brother of Hera, is at present a question of 
little moment, f 

There appear, therefore, to be certain characteristics in which these head- 
dresses agree, and others in which they differ. They agree in the general Ko- 
rymboid type, and the general mode of carrying it out : but in the order 
in which the bands of hair are disposed, so as to reach the summit of the 
head, as also in their disposition when confined there, they differ. These, 
however, are merely matters of detail, whilst their essential sameness is so ma- 
nifest, that I hesitate not to assign to this sculpture, even on the ground of the 
coiffure which it represents, a date in contiguity to that of the Antonini, Pius 
and Marcus Aurelius. That it does not actually belong to their period I am 
convinced ; firstly, from xny inability to trace in it the slightest resemblance 
to features so familiar to me as are those of the August® of the Antoninian 
family; secondly, and chiefly, because we possess no evidence whatsoever of 
the deification during life of either Galeria, or Annia,J Faustina, or of the 
consorts of Commodus and Aurelius Verus. Both these reasons, however, 
concur in directing our attention to Fulvia Plautilla, the junior Augusta of the 
Septimian family, as answering in the completest manner all the exigencies of 
our problem. The proof of this, which will conduct us at once to the final 

* Basmur. 3XjU-OTf It— Hl&I, figures of whom I found sculptured in the temple at Tchone- 
myris in the Oasis " £1 Khardjeh." Hence the Greek 'A/tevyptf in an inscription of that place: 
Fascia m. p. 362. n. cdxxl a. 

t Vide Wilkinson, ubi supr. vol. iv. p. 268. 

t Vide Bockh, C. L i. p. 45. b., and p. 458. on n. 435. 6., where he observes, " In Triopio Herodis 
Attici Ceres nova fuit Faustina ut videtur minor." This attribution must, however, be received 
with some caution, as recent investigations have led me to conclude, not only that Begilla had de- 
ceased in the lifetime of the junior Faustina, but also, that her claim to the impersonation of Deo 
(Ceres) in the Inscr. Triop. n. w. 6. 48. cannot be sustained by collateral evidence. The reader 
will, therefore, correct the statement respecting Annia Faustina in p. 114. supr., as to her deifi- 
cation during life, under the designations veuntpa Oei* in Booth's Eleusinian inscription, and A^o> 
tiitt in the Triopeian; and is referred to the commentary of Franz on v. 6. of the latter, in Corp. 
Inscr. T. in. pp. 921-3. 

The determination of this question, however, either the one way or the other, in no wise affects 
my argument on the present occasion. 

VOL. XXII. X 
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restoration of the epigraph, forms my last head of discussion, and will conclude 
the present section. 

The tributes of honour which were accorded by the Hellenic states to the 
members of the Imperial family, of which Septimius Severus was the head, were 
the results, perhaps, in part of the wise policy acted upon by them after the 
series of auspicious events which marked the outset of their career. Towards 
the Greek name, in particular, they seem to have adopted one of conciliation, 
which must have been the more grateful in proportion as it was unexpected, 
the East having declared in favour of Pescennius Niger, and the sanguinary 
battles, which terminated his rivalry with his life, having been fought on the 
fields of Kyzikos, Nikaia, and Issds. These successes of Severus were followed 
in due course by the prosperous issue of his contest with Albinus, and his Par- 
thian victories, which resulted in the establishment of his rule ; yet we read of 
no severities practised against the Greek ■cities, with the single exception of 
Byzantion. This forbearance doubtless arose from prudential motives on the 
part of Severus, when he advanced on his memorable expedition against the 
Parthians, and was unwilling to leave disaffection in his rear. We possess, in- 
deed, evidence of his anxiety to provide against such feelings in a fragment of 
an Ephesian inscription,* which singularly confirms the account given by Spar- 
tianusf of the unrelenting cruelty with which, even during the acme of his con- 
test with the Parthians, he pursued the remnant of the Pescennian party, who 
appear to be styled therein IlalSe? twv avoaluv. 

The Greeks, therefore, with these vindictive proceedings before their eyes, 
were terrified, perhaps, rather than allured into their manifestations of regard 
towards the Augustus and the members of his family. The result, however, 
was the same, for they were lavished with no sparing hand I have observed 
them in all quarters of Asiatic Greece, the region with which we are now con- 
cerned, and certain of them bearing unequivocal testimony to the policy of con- 
ciliation which had been adopted. Galatfa, Bithynfa, Mysfa, Lydfa, Karia, 
Phrygia, Pisidfa, contribute each its quota, a full share falling to the lot of the 
Augusta Julia Domna. In one of Lampsakos, for example, she has a statue 

• Vide Bockh. T. n. p. 608. n. 2971. 

| Viz. " Inter hec PesoennianaB reliquiae, Plantiano auctore, persequebatnr, ita ut nonnullof 
etitm ex amicis suis, quasi vit« suie insidiatores, appeteret" la Serero, c. zv. 
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decreed to her, represented as invested with the twofold attributes of goddess- 
ship, under the names of Hestia and Demeter. The titulus, to which I have 
already referred,* proceeds thus : IOYAIAN . 2EBA2THN . EZTIAN . NEAN . 
AHMHTPA . H . TEPOYTIA, and the cost of the honour is stated to have been 
borne by a certain Dionysios, YriEP . THE . EIZ . TOYZ . FTEtANOYZ . 
EYZEBEIAZ, that is, " in consideration of the Piety which is due from him to 
the Crowns," the Insignia that he wore as " Stephanephoros of the universal 
Augustan family." In another titulus, one of Nikomedeia,f a votive altar is de- 
dicated to her ; and a third, of Laodikeia, J records an offering of the same class. 

Caracalla also has been allotted his due proportion of honours; sometimes, 
as in the case of Domna, in conjunction with Severus ; at other times, and in 
coins, with Geta, but chiefly alone. Thus, in a titulus of Eumeneia, § he has a 
statue decreed to him by the Senate and People, under the appellations, TON . 
IAION . GEON . KAI . EYEPrETHN. In a similar spirit, either of grateful sen- 
timent or conciliation, the Ephesians style him and his brother, in one of their 
Neocorate coins, || N€OI . HAIOI, " orientia sidera;" a constellation which, 
doubtless, they made the object of especial worship : and in another, exhi- 
biting the effigy of Caracalla, the following type appears on the Reverse ; four 
temples, respectively, of Severus, Julia Domna, Caracalla, and Geta, explained 
by the accompanying epigraph, AOFMATI . CYNKAHTOY. OYTOI . NAOI, 
a type and legend germane, in a special sense, to their vaunted prerogative of 
a fourfold Neocorate.** 

It were a useless expenditure of time, nor indeed is it necessary to my pur- 
pose, to submit all the proofs which I have collected of the deferenceft 

* Supra, p. 1 14. f Bockh, C. I. n. p. 967. n. 3771. $ Ibid. (Franz.) ra. p. 41. n. 3940. 

§ Ibid. p. 19. n. 3884. J Eckhel, T. n. p. 520. a. 

** That is, if we receive Khkll's solution of the Temples (see Eckhel, n. p. 517- b.) grounded 
on Tacit. Annal. m. 61. viz. that they represented those dedicated to Artemis, Dionysos, Herakles, 
and Apollon. But it appears to me that even this can be reconciled to Vaillant's interpretation of 
the type, by supposing that these deities were severally represented by Domna, Severus, Caracalla, 
and Geta. We have seen Livia Drusilla styled " Artemis" in an Ephesian coin, cited above, p. 113., 
and it is certain that Caracalla was figured under the person of Herakles. See note (ft), p. 1 14. 

ff A stronger term might be used in reference to the tituli which recorded the adoption of Severus 
into the Aatoninian family. Bockh has published one of Miletos (C. I. n. p. 56 1 . n. 2878.), in which 
he is styled Son of Marcus Aurelius, Grandson of Pius, Great Grandson of Hadrian, etc., to which 
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accorded to the members of this family, both singly and conjointly, by the 
Greek states. My end is sufficiently attained by merely stating as a fact, that 
scarcely.a city of any note in the whole compass of the Western Asia is without 
its memorials of a forward zeal in their cause. Statues were decreed, divine 
honours paid, temples erected, and games instituted, in commemoration either 
of the substantial benefits or the considerate forbearance, which the Hellenic 
provinces experienced, as a return for their ill-advised partizanship, during his 
season of trial and embarrassment, from Septimius Severus.* 

I return to the Augusta, with whom I am more immediately concerned, 
whose semblance I have been led to attribute to the anaglyph before us. She 
also had her share in those ascriptions of honour, but her name does not appear so 
frequently as those of her Imperial relatives in extant monuments. We have 
seen her, as well as Domna, invested, even during her brief and inauspicious career 
as Augusta, with the insignia of deification ; and the records which I have cited 
were, doubtless, accompanied with many such memorials as I consider the pre- 
sent one to be; but the exceeding rarity of their occurrence now is sufficiently 
explained by the mournful events which so suddenly terminated her prosperity. 
The sole records of the honour which more immediately concerns us at present, 
her impersonation of the Samian tutelary, that have as yet come under my ob- 
servation, are a Phrygian inscription and a Karian coin. I have already ad- 

a titulus cited by Eckhel from Gruter, in his Doctr. N.V. vn. p. 173. b..adds the title Divi. 
commodi . trater. But an inscription copied by Chandler from a pedestal of a statue of Commodus, 
on the site of the Phokian Ambryssos, casts these, and such like, into the shade, it representing 
Severus as " the Brother of Commodus" during the lifetime of the latter. This was effected, as 
there is every reason to infer from the appearance of the marble, by erasing the original epigraph, 
and replacing it with another more in conformity with the pretensions of the reigning emperor. 
See Bockh, vol. i. p. 852. n. 1736. 

* The following tituli demonstrative of this appear in the part of Bockh's work which relates 
to Asiatic Greece : — Ankyra supplies one in honour of Caracalla, vol. in. (Franz) p. 93. n. 4046. Niko- 
medeia, one in that of Julia Domna, n. p. 967. n.3771. Lampsakos, another, cited above in p. 114. 
Ephesos, one in that of Caracalla, Bo. n. p. 609. n. 2973. ; in that of Severus and Domna, one, n. 2972. 
Smyrna contributes one to Severus, n. p. 727- n. 3177.; another to Caracalla, p. 727. n. 3179. 
Sardeis, one to Severus, n. p. 813. n. 3458. Thyateira, one to Caracalla, n. p. 825. n. 3484. Eumen- 
eia, another to the same, in. p. 19- n. 3884. Sebaste, a third, m. p. 17. n. 3871. Afiun Qarah 
Hissar, one to Severus, in. p. 18. n.3788. Sagalassos, one to Severus and Caracalla, in. p. 186. n. 4371. 
The titulus of Azanoi, m. p. 10. n. 3837., probably originated from Severus himself. 
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verted (with a citation of the epigraph of the latter) to these in a former part 
of this section* 

I now address myself, according to my promise, more particularly to the 
Inscription, which I consider myself as having been the first to publish in a 
correct form. It proceeded from a Greek of eminent station, and commemorated 
an important bequest to his fellow-citizens. The part thereof most interesting 
to us at present is the Preamble, consisting of a precatory formule on behalf 
" of the Universal House of the Augusti, the Sacred Senate, and the People of 
the Romans :" ArAGH . TYXH . Yn€P . CWTHPIAC . KAI . N€IKHC . KAI . 
AIWNIOY . AIAMONHC . TUN . A€CnOTU)N . KAI . AN6IKHTWN . 
AYTOKPATOPWN . AOYKIOY . C€nTIMIOY . CCOYHPOY . KAI . MAP 
KOY . AYPHAIOY . ANTWN6INOY . KAI . nOllAlOY . C€riTIMIOY . 
r€TAC . KAICAPOC . KAI . N€AC . HPAC . PIOMAIAC . KAI . CYNflAN 
TOC . OIKOY. TU)N . C€BACTU)N. *•. t. X. I here direct attention more 
particularly to the manner in which the Consort of Caracalla has been desig- 
nated : not by her family name, which has been wholly suppressed, but by that 
under which she had been deified as, by eminence, " the New Hera." It might 
appear that in this attribution there was something remarkable . . . something 
more special and emphatic than ordinary . . . intended to be conveyed ; and the 
more so, as this merging both nAAYTIAAA and CCBACTH in her goddess- 
title stands in marked contrast to the complete enumerations which go before. 

The inference which results from these premises seems to be inevitable. 
Let us now, for the sake of clearness, take a review of them . . . the several gra- 
dations by which we have advanced to our present position. 

We have found, in the first place, by examining the Tutelary hypothesis 
on its own merits, that this anaglyph represented either a Prostatis, or a deity 
equivalent to such, in the Myesian city. Our second step was, to identify her, 
on grounds equally probable, with the goddess Hera, by proving that this city 
was none other than the Ionian Neapolis, and thus establishing its terri- 
torial connexion with Samos. Our third was, to show from certain dis- 
tinctive elementary forms in the epigraph, that the age of the sculpture was, in 
all probability, that of Septimiua Severus. Our fourth was, to produce addi- 
tional confirmation of the correctness of this date, from the coiffure delineated 

* Yide snpr. pp. 114.8. 
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in the anaglyph ; as also to deduce the further inference, that its immediate 
subject had been an Augusta. I now, in the fifth place, draw my conclusion 
that, by reason of her investiture with the Herrean attributes, which at once 
placed her in the Tutelary rank that I had shown before to be pre-eminently 
entitled to consideration in this argument, the only Augusta whom we can re- 
gard as satisfying the conditions of our problem is the daughter-in-law of Sep- 
timius Severus. 

Such has been the course of my argument, in the prosecution of which I 
have shut out all appeal to lineaments! evidence, or that which might have re- 
sulted from a comparison of the anaglyph with numismatic effigies. I may 
state here my reasons for this exclusion. Experience has taught me, in the first 
place, how very deceptive suoh comparisons are, as well as the inferences to 
which, but too frequently, they conduct ; how much their availableness depends 
on the skill of the artist, on his fidelity, as also on the opportunities which he 
possessed of acquainting himself with authentic resemblances. These, it is 
clear, most materially affect the truth of any identifications, more especially in 
cases where the only standard to which we can resort is the evidence of coins 
or medals : for it is at all times very difficult to pronounce as to the subjects of 
such anaglyphs as the present from numismatic forms, which are always ex- 
pressed in Katagraph, or, as we term it, Profile. In proportion, therefore, to this 
difficulty would be the chances of error in placing this sculpture in the rank of 
a true Eik6n on the basis of any such comparison. 

I would not, however, be understood as wholly rejecting it, but as desirous 
of working out my conclusion, in the first instance, solely by a mental process, 
and until I had arrived at that, of postponing the mechanical ; for so I may term 
an identification which eye-sight alone effects. No sooner, therefore, had I ac- 
complished the former of these, and exhausted at every step the evidences at 
my disposal, than I ventured the dangerous experiment of applying the test of 
numismatic proof; and here again I beg to acknowledge the prompt and zealous 
co-operation which I have experienced from my immediate predecessor in this 
inquiry. In consequence of my cabinet not numbering amongst its Imperial 
coins any memorial of Plautilla, I requested that Gentleman to supply the defi- 
ciency from that of the University, and this, accordingly, he did with all the 
scrupulous exactness which every one who hears me will have anticipated. 
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The letter which he addressed to me in answer to my application, contained 
accurate iconographs of four coins of Plautilla,* two of which were evidently 
contemporaneous with our anaglyph, and alone possess any value as suitable 
standards of comparison on the present occasion. The others were minted at 
a later period : but no two aspects can be conceived more different than Plau- 
tilla's when she entered the family of Severus, and Plautilla's, when horror- 
stricken at the murder of her sire, and deposed from the station which she had 
so dearly purchased. 

The general contour of the features in the earlier coins resembles that in 
our anaglyph quite as closely as could reasonably be expected, when it is con- 
sidered, that the former had issued from the Imperial mint, whilst the latter 
was elaborated in the studio of a provincial artist. The Coiffure has evidently 
been modelled after the same general type which is discernible in the " Faus- 
tina," and that of our sculpture. The whole hair-weft has been separated into 
distinct bands or weftlets, as in these ; then each is made to assume a spiral 
form, and brought in its order to the back of the head, where it is folded up in 
regular succession, the result being a single rosette. The adoption of the two- 
fold involution represented in the anaglyph, which, as I have remarked,! was 
perhaps intended to carry out a symbolical type with exclusive reference to the 
Hersean impersonation, has caused the difference between the two head-dresses, 
that represented in the coin, and that of the sculpture. 

I have now little more to add, excepting a few words on the mutilation of 
the epigraph, which my individual experience may possibly render of some 
weight in the general argument, or which may at least prove interesting. It is 
my fixed opinion, that the primary mischief done to this marble . . . that, I mean, 
which was observable ere it left Smyrna . . . was of ancient, not modern, date, 
and the result of design, not of accident, carelessness, or the natural progress 
of decay. I do not, however, as some might be disposed to do, attribute it to 
the Christians of its original locality, or regard it as the expression of their en- 
mity to the Septimian family, but to Caracalla's deeply-rooted aversion to his 
consort and her father Plautianus, which led, in a brief period after her nup- 

* These coins are numbered 879. 880. 881. 882. in the Catalogue which has been published by 
the Eev. John A. Malet, F. T. C. D., p. 69. 
t Vide supr. pp. 156. s. 
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tials, to the ruin of both. In less than a year after that event, the latter was, 
by command of his son-in-law, in the presence, and with the acquiescence of 
Severus, assassinated in the palace ; and this was speedily followed by the 
erasure of his name from all the public monuments into which it had been intro- 
duced.* Plautilla's sentence was perpetual banishment from Rome, and con- 
sequent deposition from her Imperial rank ; for no coins bearing her name and 
effigy were struck after this period ; and finally, her exile and her life were 
terminated together by order of the inhuman Caracalla, yet reeking from his 
murder, under the most revolting circumstances, of his brother Geta. 

Now, as an epigraphist, and possessing a certain amount of experience . . . 
the result of travel and study ... in this department of classical archaeology, 
I may presume to say, that I could have conducted the preceding argument 
with a saving to myself of much troublesome detail in the following manner. 
We see this epigraph defaced, not on the side which contains notices of the 
donor and the site wherein it had been erected, but on that which gave the 
history of the offering, that is, the Original whom it represented, and the Motive 
by which the individual who offered it was actuated. A person versed in such 
inquiries would not be slow of asking the question, How is this ? There must 
have existed some cause, less vague than mere accident, for a determination so 
remarkable of the destroying force. He would then betake himself to an in- 

* A remarkable instance of this is afforded by an inscription which has been published by 
Gruter, p. xlvi. 9. It proceeds thus : hercvli ■ invicto • et. dibvs omnibvs • deabvsq ■ sacrvm . pro 

SALVTEM IMP L. SEVER! • ET- M - AVRELIO - ANTONINO • CAESARI AVCNN ET- ||||H"|||||i< ||||l>' !■■■• ■ •- 11 ■• >■- Hill ••- 

c-VPR-PR. that is, Herculi invicto et dibus omnibus deabusque sacrum, propter salutem Imperatoris 
Lucii Severi et Marco Aurelio Antonino Cwsari, Augustis nostris, et {Lucio Fulvio Plautiano) cla- 
rissimo viro, Prmfecto PraHorio; etc. The date of this inscription must have intervened between 
the years U. C. 951., when Caracalla was declared " Augustus," and 956., which witnessed the 
downfal of Plautianus. Indeed, as Geta has not been mentioned, it seems likely that it was in- 
scribed in the former of these years, antecedently to Geta's nomination as " Caesar." 

The space after the last et became a blank immediately after the palace-scene, of which Dion 
and Herodianos, especially the latter, have left us such startling narratives. See D. lxxxvi. 4. 
H. m. 12. 

This is by no means a solitary instance, as Fomtanini has proved: Eckhel, " Doctor, etc." vil 
p. 225. a.; and the weight which is thereby imparted to our argument is clear; as we may be 
certain that Caracalla, who treated the remains and the memory of the father with such indignity, 
was not more indulgent to the feelings of the daughter. Yide p. 165. note (*). 
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vestigation of the probable date, and this he could only prosecute in the manner 
already detailed, and with a similar result, namely, that it ranged between the 
periods of Hadrian and Septimius Severus. His next step would be, to seek 
amongst the Augustas of that interval (for to such the type of the coiffure 
would at once limit the observer of whom I speak) for some individual, one 
whom circumstances had rendered so obnoxious as to expose her to the con- 
tumely of having her name and titles erased from a public monument ; and, as 
we have seen, it would not be long ere he made his selection. It would natu- 
rally devolve upon the Consort of Caracalla, a memorial of whom we may be 
certain that the vindictive temper of her husband would not have suffered, so 
far as he could prevent it, to remain.* The identification of the anaglyph 
having been thus established, its Charisterial nature would follow as a legiti- 
mate consequence, leading to the restoration of the second line of its epigraph ; 
and the Heraean impersonation, so peculiarly appropriate to the locality, a Sa- 
mian town, would complete the first. 

My reason for preferring to this the course of argument which I have 
adopted in the memoir is, that I could indulge no reasonable hope of so fully 
impressing my audience with my own conviction that this epigraph had been in- 
tentionally mutilated, as to make it the basis of my identification of the sculp- 
ture : for thus, the very groundwork of my reasoning would, in the eyes of 
most, have partaken of the weakness of an hypothesis. 

I conclude this section with my final restoration of the epigraph, which I 
effect by substituting for the word 'Aydkpa, in the first of my previous forms,f 

* The following may, perhaps, be regarded as a striking example of this. It is well known 
that sculptured memorials of Plautilla are exceedingly rare, which proportionately enhances the 
value of those that remain to us. One has been preserved in the Royal Collection of the Glyptothek 
in Munich, numbered 212., which the learned compiler of the descriptive catalogue of its treasures, 
Professor Ludwig Schorn, has noticed, under the heading " Femme Romaine," in the following 
terms: *' On a donne a ce buste d'un travail non acheve et tres endommage le nom de Faustine 
cadette ; cependant on aurait plus de raison pour le croire le buste de Plautille, epouse de Cara- 
calla. Vid. Mongez, Icon. Rom. 49." This ascription fully explains the appearances here noted : 
the artist had not time to finish his task ere Plautilla'a career terminated, and then his " Idol" was 
consigned " to the moles and the bats." 

f Vide supra, p. 133. 
VOL.XXTJ. y 
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the goddess-name by which I have demonstrated that Plautilla was known 
amongst the Hellenic states : this gives us the following : 

THNNEANHPANEIZTHNNEANMYHZI WNHoAt N 
YnoMNHMATHZEVXAPirTIAZ < ATTIK°X 

Tf/y Hcav'"Hpav, els rrjv NeavMwffftWIloXt*', 
x Yir6ftvr}fM tj/9 ebyaptariav ' 'Aw/rov. 

Attikos hath presented this bust of the New Hera, a memorial 
Of gratitude, to be erected in Neapolis of the M yeaians. 



SECTION III. 

I proceed now to the division of my general subject, which I have termed 
the Archaeological, as referring to the ancient artistic type, or, as we denomi- 
nate it, fashion, in accordance wherewith these sculptures have been elaborated. 
With this end in view, I shall venture to extend my remarks beyond the bounds 
which alone might, at first sight, appear to be necessary ; but for this I am 
quite certain that I shall have my claim to indulgence recognised by the 
auditory I address, aware, as it must be, of the close relationship which subsists 
between the zographic and glyptic modes of delineating external forms. Colour 
and its shades effect in one what Relief accomplishes in the other, but neces- 
sarily limited by its own inherent simplicity to a particular category of results ; 
a truth of which the ancients appear to have been quite conscious, when they 
resorted, as in certain cases we have ocular evidence and the testimony of 
their writers to prove that they did, to the combination of colours with the pure 
lineaments of sculpture, to effect by this mean a fusion of the ideal and the 
actual; an approximation of the former to the familiar objects of sense, or in 
other words, of every-day life. Such meretricious adjuncts, by summoning 
which to its aid the glyptic art impairs its proper and essential dignity, the 
modern schools have, with excellent taste, discarded, judging aright that Relief, 
considered as the exponent of anatomical and geometrical proportions, is quite 
adequate in the hands of the accomplished artist to effect its own purposes. 
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The Greeks had several terms to express pictorial and sculptural results : 
*Aya\/ia, and its diminutive, ' AyaXfiariov, 'Avhpias, EIkwv, Soacov, ILVa£, 
Twro*. To all these Appellatives were frequently subjoined, in order to the 
designating the nature of the material which was employed, or the class of art 
to which the work belonged. Thus we meet with 'AyaXpa ftapfiapivoy, or 
XiQtvov ; EIkwv fxapfiupivrj, or Xaiverj ; ypairrri, or ypairrrj ZvottXo?, or ypairrr} ev 
ottXok lirtxpvooK, or lastly, ypamrj reKaa, which we find sometimes expressed, 
wtVaij r£\eto9. 

In order to the correct appreciation of these terms, I beg to offer a few re- 
marks, commencing with the first, *Aya\fta. The primitive import of this has 
been stated by Hesychios, Ylav l<p' w m ayaXXerat, and so also the author of the 
Etymologicum Magnum, leaXXuntiapa, following Homer in a well-known pas- 
sage ;* and Her6dotos,f writing of the Issedones ; Tr/y JSe KetpaXr/v avrov -<fn- 
Xwcayre? ical lKKCtOr)pame<s Kara^pvaovai' teat iirena are ayaXpari yjpkuvrai, that is, 
" as an ornament in which they pride themselves." But much the most fre- 
quent sense of ayaXfia in this author is %6avov, which was applied distinctively to 
express "a statue of a god:" in accordance with which we read, TwyaXpa tov 
A«k, J and tou Ylavof :§ *Aya\fia 'AwoXXwyor Keyjpvowpivov: || 'Ey Zi rw irepifie- 
fiXrjfit.vw TO-nm vrjoi re evt ical ayaXfia iy airrw eveanjKe Tleptreot,** namely, of a 
demigod. The Attic writers, however, apply it by no means exclusively to 
the designating statues of the objects of their worship, but, as Herddotosff in 
certain cases shares this, its peculiar meaning, with 'Avf>pta<t, so the former very 
frequently express by it sculptured Human forms. This latitude of signifi- 
cation occurs very often in Tituli, including another extension of it on the 
authority of Pausanias, namely, to anaglyptic sculpture. 

'Avhpias, in its proper import, means a statue of a human form; but is 
sometimes, as has been already remarked, used to express one of a deity, only, 
however, as delineated under the semblance of that form. This, its primary 
and most general import, that is, a representation of the human form, led to a 
farther expansion of its meaning, as appears from a passage in Plato's " Re- 
public : " JJ "il<nrep ovv ay el rjp.a.9 avhpiavras ypcupovras irpooeXOwy ay tk c^-eye, 

• Iliad, &. 144. f Vide rr. 26. J n. 42. 

§n.46. | villa ** 11.91. 

ft vl lia fin. Perhaps also, 1. 183. p. m. JJ De BepubL rv. p.420. c. 

J-2 
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\eywv oti ov to?? koWIotok rod gaov to KaXKurra <j>apfxaica -KpoariOe^ev. Here 
avSptavTas ypa<fwtnrav unquestionably should not be rendered " painting statues," 
which was only an occasional resource of the sculptor, but " painting pictures of 
the human form," in the perfect delineation of which Colours are always requisite. 

The next term to which I shall address myself is EtV«v, which offers a very 
wide field for illustration. Agreeably to its Etymon, it signifies Representation, 
Resemblance, Image, and consequently embraces both Painting and Sculpture 
in their largest acceptations, whether in whole or half-length, in the perfect 
statue or statuette, the bust or the henna, of whatever material, including also 
Anaglyphs in every gradation of relief. It was usual, however, to define these 
several references of the term by qualifying appellatives, as we have already 
intimated, and shall demonstrate more fully in the course of these observations. 
One remark may be made, in passing : that the conception of similitude inhe- 
rent in eUuv originated the adverbial use of its fourth case, corresponding to 
the Latin " Instar," an instance of which we meet in the verse of a Memnonian 
titulus* commencing, BAC I A€U)C . €U)OY . € I KONA, that is, ko.t> cUova, « after 
the similitude." 

That EIkwv, by itself, was used to express pictorial representation is evident 
from a passage in Lucian.f wherein it is determined to this meaning, apart from 
any Other : ToiavTtj aoi ical ainrj, Avxive, ava>cua6u> rj eliemv. Thus also, in a ti- 
tulus of the Karian Aphrodisias, which I have published in my second volume 
of Inscriptions, J we read : ANATE6HNAI . AE . AYTOY . E IKON AX, namely, 
" portraits," a sense evidently fixed by the corresponding passages in the two 
inscriptions which follow, wherein epithets are added determinative of the sense. 
To these we shall shortly have occasion to refer. 

Again, that EIkwv, taken singly, may signify a statue is evident from its 
application by Her6dotos when speaking of the Egyptian priests :§ 'Apxipeik 
yap ero«TT05 abroQi format eitl Ttjv ewvrov got)* elicova ewvrov' and still more ex- 
pressly in the following : || T17V paXtora arenas ruv yvvaiicwv Aapuos, eljcw yjpwr- 
o/v <r$vprjkarov eirotTjaaro, that is, " a statue of malleated gold." So also De- 

* Fascia m. p. 266. n. COCLxxxiv. 4., to the illustrations in my note on which add the following 
from Herodisn. L 9. V. fin. Kat vo/iia/una itopuaar hmeivTm/uva rny iteivov eUoya. 
f Vide " Imagines," xvra. + Fascia u. p. 25. n. m. 9. 

§ Vide n. 14a fl yu. 69. fin. 
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mosthenes : 5/raaat oe kcu eiVoVar rpeis IvieKairr^eK iv tw ^otntopi^w, arapavov- 
fxevov tcV hapov ruv 'A6rjvaia>v friro t<3 iafiw rwv Bv^avrlwv tral UeptvOtwv. Lucian 
may also be cited in confirmation of this : f EtXonWt rav elxova 6 Aafiot tS 
opytjaafxevw rav fia\av. 

Lastly, that EIkwv, similarly placed, may signify a resemblance expressed in 
Relief, is apparent from the use made of it by three of the Evangelists in their pas- 
sages respecting the incident of the tribute-money 4 The Imperial effigy, it is 
true, is in these denominated eUwv, precisely as we apply the term to the ana- 
glyph of Thelymitres, without reference in either case to the process of elabora- 
tion, but simply to the result, namely, a likeness. Otherwise we should imagine 
some such adjuncts to it as ivKe^apayfiivri in the first, and avayXmrrot in the 
second of these instances. 

This leads me to exemplify the use of EIkwv accompanied by certain deter- 
minative epithets, some of which I have already enumerated. We meet, in the 
first place, EUwv ypairrfi, or, as it is sometimes expressed, iv ypcupau. This 
signifies a Portrait. Thus Herodian6s, in a passage relative to Caracalla : § caff 
oitoo Be rat "xXevtjt etiopev al-ias eUovav iv ypatfxut k. t. \. ; and Herddotos, in a 
clause cited in the preceding section : || EUova ewwov ypcupy etVao-yump, sc. 
ivi6ijtce. Again; in the Didymean titulus which Bockh** has published 
from WALPOLE,we read: KAI.ETEIMHXAN.EIKONI.rPAnTHI.EniXPYXni. 
The first of these epithets defines the Class of art, the second, the Style ; that 
is, it was a likeness of Ithykles, the individual to whom the honour had been 
accorded, painted on a gold-ground, and most probably, because most usually, 
on a board of circular or oval form, the Greek term for which was "thrXov, 
corresponding to the Roman " Clupeum." There can be no manner of doubt 
respecting the truth of this interpretation, when epigraphs are considered in 
which more than one of the terms of art previously enumerated are used ; for 

• Orafc de Corona, p. 256. 11. Comp. Leptin. p. 478. 4. [Lysias, Fr. Lxvin. Aristotel 
Rhetoric, n. 28. 

t Vide Saltat xiv. 

$ Vide S. Matth. xxn. 20. et cet Lucian has the following passage in his " Pseudomantis," 

XTIIL : Tpa(patT iwl rovrif, Kal e««o've«, Kal f oava, To fiiv ex x<i\cot), la Se tf afKfVpov eUaapva. The 

class of these tUom'a more fully explained in c. lviii. by the words vofua/ia tatvbv trfKexapan/uvov. 
§ H. R. rv. 8. | Supra, p. 1 16. •• C. L n. p. 561. n. 2879- 8. 
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then we become possessed of a clue to guide us to the meaning of each, in 
consequence of one standing in either absolute or implied antithesis to 
another. I have, therefore, regarded it as wholly unnecessary to enter into a 
detailed notice of the arguments by which the truth, in the various aspects of 
this question, has been elicited,* as a connected view of the authorities to which 
I now proceed to appeal will be amply sufficient to establish it on satisfactory 
grounds. 

Such authorities are the following. I have published three Tituli copied at 
Aphrodisias.f in which posthumous honours were decreed by the municipal 
authorities of that city to each of three youths, the sons of a certain Kallias, of 
whom he had been successively bereaved. These honours were, Europe? ypanrral 
lv ovXok eirixpvffoi?, 'AyaKfrnra, and 'Avhpiavres. Precisely the same with these are 
the tributes of respect mentioned in another titulus from the same site, as having 
been rendered to the memory of a certain Myon by his surviving parent, with 
the sole exception of the limiting appellation ypairrwv being left out ; the part 
of the epigraph with which we are concerned proceeding thus: J EIKONI2N . 
TE . EN . OnAOIZ . EniXPYZOIZ . ANA9EZEZIN . KAI . ArAAMATON . 
KAI . ANAPIANTON. This, however, was an omission of no moment, as the 
introduction of the words lv o-nXoa eirixpooon sufficiently indicates both the De- 
partment and the Style of these «VoVcs ; that they were pictorial resemblances, 
and executed on a gold-ground. 

It may fairly be assumed in all these cases, that the terms of art which are 
employed cannot, with any reason, be esteemed synonymous ; in other words, 
we must regard the drove? ypam-ai as quite distinct in meaning from the aya\- 
frnra, and both these from the avlpiavre*. Now, it will hardly be contended 
that the last of these expressed any products of art but Statues, in accordance 
with the almost universal acceptation of the term. The direct consequence of 
this is, that iyaXfiara, as never applied to Pictorial art, must have meant Ana- 
glyphs ; and this, moreover, is a sense which, as I have stated before, Pausanfas 
sanctions. § We have thus the two classes of the department of Sculpture re- 

* Vide Bockh't, in Ms C. L 11. pp. 662. as. on n. 3068. B. 1. 27. 

f Vide Fascia n. pp. 25. ss. nn. ml Lin. ut. 

| Bdckh, ii. p. 513. n. 2771. CoL 1. 11. 10. ss. 

§ Supra, p. 167. Comp. Siebelis. Pnefat ad Pausan. T. i. p. xlii. 
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presented in these tituli by expressions appropriate toeach; whence it follows, by 
just inference, that the «VoVec ypamai must have been the representatives of that of 
Painting ; and this is, moreover, conformable to the constantly occurring designa- 
tion thereof, bjypa<j>r), as well as of the artist by ypcupein. In illustration of this 
I may cite a clause from the description given by Pausanfas of the throne of 
the Olympian Zeus :* '0 Be Opovos iroMrt\or filv yjpvaw ml \iOok, vot/r/Xo? 8e kcu 
ejieyw teal eXe^tavrC eari teal gwa re Lit airrov ypatpTj fiefit/itjfiiva, leal ayaX/dara. 
eariv tlpyaapiva.. The meaning of 7.wa here is, " living forms," whether of 
gods, men, or animals, with pictorial representations of which the Throne was 
decorated ; and ' Ay aXftara has been interpreted as corresponding to the Roman 
" Sigilla," that is, Statuettes, such as those which are enumerated farther on.f I 
see no reason, however, to prevent our supposing that elpyaofdva may here sig- 
nify avayXvjrra, and that the artistic results denominated ayaXfuna elpyaa/xiva 
may have corresponded to our " Medallions." 

Additional evidence of this being the correct meaning of EIkwv ypaim) is 
supplied by the important Te'ian inscription respecting the ephebarch Aischrion 
which Bockh has published, amongst others, from the Sherard Papers in the 
British Museum ; wherein we have a rather full enumeration of these terms of 
art, accompanied in each case with an explanatory concrete. It proceeds thus: J 
Ol . E4>HBOI . KAI . Ol . NEOI . KAI . 01 . METEXONTEZ .TOY. ["YMNAIIOY. 
AISXPI JINA. MEAEArPOY. E4>HBAPXHZANTA. KAAT1Z. ZTE^ANH. XPYZI2. 
KAI.EIKONI . rPAriTH . KAI . EIKONI . TPAnTH .TEAEIA.KAI . EIKONI . 
XAAKH . KAI . ArAAMATI . MAPMAPINI2 . KAI . EIKONI . XPYZH. Here we 
perceive a sixfold honour accorded to the Chief of the youths, with the last five 
particulars of which we are at present concerned. These I translate in their order: 
" a half-length portrait, a full-length portrait, a bust in bronze, a marble bust in 
anaglyph, a bust in gold ;" to prove which, I proceed on the assumption, that the 
artistic terms in this enumeration are severally distinct, that is, the EUwv ypa-mtf 
from the EiV«v ypmrrriTeKela : these again from the EtVom xoKkyj and %pvori, and 
the 'AyaXfia pap/xapivov from all. The learned epigraphist above mentioned 
has, it is true, decided that the last of these signifies " a marble statue ;"§ but 

• Vide t. 1 1. 2. t Corop. Bockh, n. p. 663. b. 

$ C.I. ii. p. 673. n. 3085. 

§ Id. pp. 663. 9. Bockb's argument is, that it would be unworthy of s municipal body to offer 
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this can only be a matter of opinion, inasmuch as we have already seen that 
Anaglyphs are often styled ' Ay aKfiara; and what there is, in consequence, to 
prevent our supposing that this class of high art had its representative in the 
foregoing detail, that accordingly, 'Ayd\fui fiappapivov may have been a Bust 
in relief, of a style of execution similar to that of the University sculptures, it 
is difficult to conceive. The EtVover mentioned in the third and fifth places 
may have been Statues in their respective metals, or Protomaf , as I have chosen 
to understand the passage, or Hermai, all these being consistent with the gene- 
ral meaning of EUav. Unless, therefore, we exclude the pictorial department 
from being represented on this occasion, which seems scarcely reasonable, we 
have no alternative but to regard its right as respected in the presence of the 
Etrover ypairrai : the first of these signifying " a half-length portrait," painted, 
doubtless, in the customary style on an oval or circular shield with a gold- 
ground (ev oir\<p Imxpuow), and the second, the reXela, expressing one of " a full- 
length." 

That I am correct in this position, namely, that the addition of TeXe/a converts 
the EUwv 7/Mwm} into "a full-length," will hardly be questioned in the presence of 
the following passage from Herodianos.* His words are, when writing of Elaga- 
balus on a certain occasion : Elxova fttr/ioTtjv ypa^av wokto? hwrov oios itpo'iwr re 
Kal lepovpymv tyaivero, that is, " a Portrait of amplest dimensions, of his whole 
person." What more intelligible exegesis we could have of EUwv ypajrnj 
TeXaa, as well as of its synonym, ILVa£ Te\«ov,f than is afforded by this passage 
of the historian, I find it difficult to imagine. The same holds good in the in- 
stance of another remarkable Te'ian inscription, J wherein certain honours are 
mentioned as having been decreed by a certain College (to Koivov rwy ovray- 
wvujtwv) to a distinguished Benefactor named Kraton, one of which was, 
ANA0EINAI . AE . AYTOY . KAI . EIKONA . EN . Till . AlONYXIfil . 

a mere anaglyph: to which I reply, hardly more bo than to accept one from an individual to be 
aet up in a conspicuous position in the city subjected to its control, as was unquestionably the case 
with the sculpture of Attikos. Supr. pp. 115. s. 131. ss. 

* H. R. v. 5. m. 

t See the passage in the " Life of Lykurgos," by the Pseudo-Plutarch, cited by Bockh in C. L 
ii. p. 664. a. 

}C.I.u. p. 661. n. 3068. B. 1. 27. 
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rPAIlTHN . TEAEIAN. This we must also conclude to have been a Portrait of 
life-size, and to be susceptible of the same illustration, otherwise the addition 
of rcXetW, as of TeXe/a in the former instance, would have been absolutely 
nugatory. 

Some may urge, it is true, against the applicability of the clause in Hero- 
dianos as a basis of illustration, the apparent emphasis of yLeylartjv, which might 
seem to imply that the " whole length" he mentions had been one of super- 
natural dimensions: in other words, that the Portrait of the Augustus expressed 
the Ideal so familiar to the Egyptians, who were accustomed to symbolize the 
indomitable energy and prowess of their victorious rulers through the medium 
of painting or sculptures far exceeding the life-size. I submit, however, 
that this supposition is scarcely reconcileable with the concluding words, mm 
irpo'iwv, etc. : " Such as he was wonted to appear when coming forth to offer sa- 
crifice." Nothing superior to the life-size seems fairly to be deducible from 
fuytonjv, when taken in connexion with these expressions, which serve to ex- 
plain Tcavroi eavrov, just as the latter, in its turn, is exegetical of f*eyi<m]v. 

My auditory will have remarked, that these EtVoves are sometimes termed 
briefly eWwXoi, at other times ypairrcd ev oirKots, but generally, more at length, 
ypairral Iv otcKok bn^pvaoK. With respect to these designations I may pre- 
mise, for the sake of clearness, and as introductory to my farther observations, 
that I conceive them to be allied to each other as Genus and Species. The 
first I regard as comprehending under its more general form of expression both 
Painting and Sculpture ; the last two as restricted to Painting alone by the 
concrete ypawral. I esteem it the more necessary to state this, as the whole 
three have been treated by no mean authority, but in my opinion somewhat 
precipitately, as strictly synonymous ; an assumption which would effectually 
exclude the anaglyphs before us from being ranked, as I conceive they have a 
full right to be, under the generic title of eUoves ewwrAot, and as such entitled 
to be considered as representatives of an Archaic style of art. 

I now proceed to explain the import, and trace the history, of these on\a, 
from the earliest notices of them which we possess : secondly, I shall submit 
my reasons for extending the designation, eUovev tvomhoi, so as to comprehend 
the department of sculpture : thirdly, I propose to connect them with, by 
showing that they were the precursors of, the Medallion style : lastly, I shall 

VOL. xxii. z 
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state my reasons for considering such anaglyphs as those before us to be true 
exponents of the primitive type of art. Should I blend with these topics such 
illustrative references to the kindred department as may occasionally suggest 
themselves, it will be solely in pursuance of the method with which I com- 
menced ; one resulting from the extreme difficulty of disuniting considerations 
of the " Glypta" and the " Grapta" in any discussions of this nature. 

The descriptive concrete ivonrXot, that is, lv ontkw, signifies " in a shield," 
the word having been borrowed from military phraseology, in which a*\ov was 
a general term including every article of warlike equipment, and its plural 
oir\o expressed defensive armour in particular, namely, the Cuirass or the 
Shield. I now speak with reference to the use made of these terms by Hero- 
dotos* himself an Asiatic Greek : but we shall find the singular also employed 
in tituli to express the derivative artistic meaning with which we are now more 
immediately concerned. 

In the case of Portraits, the material employed in preparing these Shields 
appears to have been wood, always, as I conceive, overlaid with gold ; and 
hence the epithet Inlxpwos in the more complete designation. On this ground 
the artist laid his colours, and traced his resemblances. A memorial of this 
kind was, as we have seen, essentially honorary : decreed by governing bodies, 
or communities, as testimonies of the esteem in which citizens of eminence 
were held ; and sometimes suspended from the walls of public edifices, such as 
Temples, Gymnasia, Basilikai, or the like, so as to be viewed at all times ; 
sometimes deposited in apartments, called from them 6w\o0*/*at, the " Armaria" 
of the Romans, whence they were drawn out and exhibited on occasions of 
solemnity, f 

These oit\a were known to the people last mentioned under the correspond- 
ing appellations "Clypei," or, "Clupea;" whence the forms painted, or ex- 
pressed in relief upon them, were termed u clypeatae imagines ;" a designation 
which seems to have been nothing else but a literal version of el/coves ev<nt\ot. I 
have here used the words " expressed in relief with reference to these Clupea, and 
proleptically ; with what intent, and how authorized, I now proceed to explain. 

We find their origin in Roman times traced by Plinius as far back as the 

* Vide IV. 23. fin. ix. 63. fin. Comp. Schweigh. Lcxic. H. T. n. p. 152. b. 
f Bockh, L p. 172. n. 125. 6. 
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age of Appius Claudius, the founder of the illustrious " Gens Claudia." He 
expresses himself thus :* " Suorum clypeos in sacro vel publico privatim dicare 
primus instituit, ut reperio, Appius Claudius, qui consul cum Servilio fuit 
anno urbis cclix. Posuit enim in Bellonse aede majores buos ; placuitque 
in excelso spectari et titulos honorum legi." That the " imagines," or sem- 
blances on these " clypei," were expressed in Relief, might be inferred from the 
account which he continues to give of them in the next section, as well as from 
the Etymon that he assigns to the term itself: for he attributes the next dedi- 
cation of" clypei" to Marcus iEmilius, in the year of the City dclxxi., and then 
adds: "Id quoqueMartio exemplo: scutis enim, qualibus apudTrojam pugnatum, 
continebantur imagines; unde et nomen habuere clypeorum." This passage 
can convey no other meaning but the following : that the " scutum" which pre- 
sented an " Imago" on its surface was termed, for that reason, a " clypeus," that 
is, it was known by a designation which, from it etymon, would have been ab- 
surd, had not the " Imago" been an Anaglyph. " But," some one may say, " this 
etymon may have only existed in our author's fancy ; I pause, therefore, ere I 
admit a conclusion which pre-supposes its truth." To this I reply, that, sup- 
posing even " Clypeus" not to be formed from y\vmo?, the comparison of the 
shields dedicated by iEmilius with those which had been used during the Ilian 
war, is amply sufficient to place them beyond the limits of the Grapta, with 
a recollection present to our minds so vivid as that of the shield of Achilleus. 

So far, therefore, as we have proceeded, we have found reason to class the Ro- 
man " imagines clypeatae," or "in clypeis," under the head of Reliefs. In later 
ages we find them principally ranked under Portraiture, and briefly designated 
" clypei ;" or, if expressed in sculpture, carried out in the Medallion style. The 
former, however, 6trictly corresponding to the «Wer 7/xwrratofthe Greeks, gra- 
dually usurped the position of supremacy, as presenting in most cases a more 
attainable result. For example ; Macrobiusf mentions one, a half-length por- 
trait of Quintus Cicero ; not, it is true, in an artistic spirit, but for the sake of 

• Vide xxxv. 3. 1. 

t SaturoaL n. 3. "Nee Q. Ciceroni fratri circa rimilem mordacitatem pepercit: nam cum in 
ea provincia, quam ille rexerat, vidisset clypeatam imaginem ejus, ingentibus lineamentis usque 
ad pectus ex more pictam, (erat autem Quintus ipse statures parv«s,)ait, * Frater meus dimidius 
major est quam totus.' " 

z2 
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recording a witticism of his illustrious relative, the Orator, at his expense. Tre> 
bellius* also mentions a " clypeus aureus" in honour of the Emperor Claudius, 
and Suetonius f speaks of a similar mark of distinction conferred upon Caligula. 
A fourth instance may be cited from Capitolinus, J who informs us, that to the 
honours which were rendered to the memory of Hadrian, his adopted son and 
successor added the dedication of " a most magnificent shield." 

These examples relate to such "clypei" as were termed by the Greeks 
eiroyer ypanral kv oir\o« htiyj>mot<s. We learn, however, from a characteristic 
anecdote concerning the well-known Pontius Pilatus, which Phi Ion has recorded, 
that there existed " clypei" to which the first part of this designation was inap- 
propriate. He writes, that this governor, wishing on a certain occasion to gra- 
tify his hatred of the Jewish nation, under the pretence of doing honour to his 
master, caused shields overlaid with gold to be dedicated with all the customary 
solemnities within the precincts of Herodes' palace : but deeming it expedient 
to qualify the insult, lest he should shock overmuch the religious principles of 
the Jews, he left out the Imperial effigy, contenting himself with introducing 
merely words explanatory of the purport of the offering, and his own name as 
the dedicator. § 

To return: it may, perhaps, be reasonably concluded from the account 
which has been given of the " imagines clypeataB," a designation in such evi- 
dent proximity to the Greek etVoye? cW>r\o<, that the latter also included sculp- 
tural as well as pictorial resemblances. I am aware, that in drawing this 
inference, I am at issue with the learned Boceh, who would limit the Greek 
expression to its designation of Portraits, regarding it as merely an abridged 

* In Claudio, in. " Illi clypeus aureus, vel ut grammatici loquuntur, clapeum aureum, senatus 
totius judicio in Roinana curia collocatumest; ut etiam nuncTidetur expreusa thorace vultus ejus 
imago." 

\ In Caligula, xvi. sub £ " Quas ob res inter reliquos nonores decretus est ei clypeus aureus, 
quern quotannis certo die collegia sacerdotum in Capitolium ferrent, Senatu prosequente, etc" 

J In Pio, V. " Clypeum Hadriano magnificentissimum posuit, et sncerdotes instituit." 

§ Phil. Jud. Ed. Mangey, vol. n. p. 591. s. Ovrot (scil. Tlikaro?) ovk «r» itfiij TifkpUv /*ak\o*, 
1) Zvica tov \urrjoat to mXtjOot, avariOi/ny c'» roit Kara tiJi> UporoKiy (sc Hierosolyma, t^v afiav 
rokw in 8. Matth. XXVII. 53.) 'HpmSov ficuriXeion irixpvaovt eurrt'Sat, ftjjrt popjyrjr ixovaat, fit)** 
JXXo tJ tup aw^/opev/Ufvy, «f» rwot iwiypalpiji ifar/auat, $ &vo ravra ipqn)*, reV T* ara&rra, xa* 
iiTep ov if ardO*an. 
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form for elmves ypaTrral hv oitXok evt%pv<rois. 9 It may, however, be asked : if 
we thus set bounds to the Greek technic, why not also to the Roman, unless we 
choose to grant a richer nomenclature to the people who received than to that 
which conferred the gift of art? The answer is clear: because we should 
have to surmount the express testimony of Plinius, whose " clypeated images" 
embrace both departments of art. But exclusively of this ; as we have seen 
that the designation eUoves is so general as to include all types of the Glyptic 
as well as of the Graptic art, why not enlarge correspondently the domain of 
the evomXoi, so as to comprise not merely the elxoves ypawrai, but also those 
which we may term yXvnrai, avayXwrrot, or e&tpyaopevai? The truth is, that 
in consequence of the vagueness of the Greek technology in the department of 
sculpture . . . one, however, more apparent than real,f as we shall shortly see . . . 
a large amount of gratuitous assertion has characterized the language of archaeo- 
logists in dealing with its artistic terms. 

A clause from one of the inscriptions of Ky'me, which Bockh himself has 
cited, J may serve to exemplify this: ONTE6HN (avare0ijyat) . AE . AYTfl. 
KAI . EIKONAZ . TPAnTAN . TE. EN . OriAn. ENXPYZfl . KAI . XAAKIAN . 
KATTA . AYTA (txravrw*) . AE . KAI , MAPMAPIAN . KAI . XPYZIAN . EN . 
Til . rYMNAXin. We perceive here the ukwv ypama distinguished from the 
Xo\«'o, fuxpfuipta, and -xpvala ; the former as a portrait, from the latter, as either 
statues or busts (ir/wro/ioi), and, if these, executed either in their complete 
proportions or in anaglyph. Bockh has espoused, in opposition to Volkel, the 
first of these alternatives, but we may ask, on what grounds that we can at all 
deem certain ? EIkwv may signify, as has been shown, a Resemblance in Relief ; 
why then withhold that legitimate acceptation here, or object to our even sup- 
posing that all the three were, like the Portrait, ev<m\ot? For aught we know, 

* Vide Bockh, C. I. n. p. 126. n. 2059. 40., and the note in p. 128. a, 

f The Greeks appear to have been sufficiently precise when the occasion demanded it. Thus, 
in a Bheneian epitaph (Bockh, u. p. 248. n. 2321.), a stele presenting an anaglyph precisely simi- 
lar to those referred to towards the close of this Section,, pp. 183. s., is styled -yWr^. The epi- 
graph underneath, it is true, is in metre: but we may be certain, that the epithet would not have 
been added, had it been contrary to propriety to have used it. 
X Vide C. L n. p. 664. b. The whole inscription has been giren in p. 849. 
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or any archaeologist can satisfactorily prove, the etxav finppapia may have 
been of the precise type of art which appears before us in the University 
sculptures ; just as we have conjectured of the ayaXfta ftapftapivoy <a a Teian 
inscription cited above,* and of the ayaXftara which are mentioned in those 
of Aphrodisias.f 

One thing is, however, abundantly clear, whatever may be thought of these 
conjectures, which is, that the " clypeated images" had a position within the 
domain of sculpture as well as of painting. Had it been usual with the Greek 
artists to attach, in all cases, specific designations in the instance of the for- 
mer, as it was in that of the latter; to term, for example, a work of art such as 
those before us, eliewv yXmrrij evtwrXoc, or, ayd\fik evo*\ov, in the same way that 
a half-length in Painting was distinguished as eUAy ypairrn ev<nr\ot, or, iv okXw 
emxpixrtv, more correctness at the present day would have been the result, and 
a considerable amount of controversy saved. This, however, we cannot suppose 
that the authors of the several epigraphs esteemed in any wise necessary, as, 
without doubt, the notices which they did introduce were amply sufficient for 
their purposes, the terms of art being more critically understood with the works 
of art present to serve as their illustrations. There may be some weight also in 
the following observations : that as Sculpture, or the processes allied thereto, 
were in all probability the primitive modes employed of expressing forms, no 
qualifying adjunct would, in its case, be considered necessary ; whereas Painting 
would require such, being in its first stages the exception, and not the rule. 

I conclude this Head with repeating, that I attach much importance to 
the denominations which I have cited above from Suetonius, Plinius, Macrobius, 
and others, as aids towards our forming just conceptions in this matter. We 
have "Clypei" or " Clupea," " Imagines in Clypeis," and " Imagines Clypeatae," 
corresponding respectively to o7r\o, tlmves lv o-kXok, and eUoves ivmtXou The 
first of those, " Clypei," was merely an abbreviated form for the last two, which 
I have not observed paralleled by a corresponding use of oiiXa, excepting as 
forming a part of the compound 6w\o0»/m/, which means " a repository of the 
shields," that is, of the Portraits painted on such. The case is different with 

* Supr. p. 171. f Supr. p. 170. 
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respect to the second and third denominations, as illustrating the last of which 
I may cite an Olbian titulus that Bockh has edited in his second volume ;* a 
decree in favour of an individual named Theokl6s, one of the clauses of which 
appears as follows: ANATE8HNAI . AYTOY . EIKONA . ENOnAON . AH 
MOIIA . EN . Til . rYMNAZIlL Here the learned epigraphist lays it down as 
certain, that the correct version of eluova Zvoiikov is " tabulam pictam," notwith- 
standing the absence of the almost invariable concrete ypairr^v. This may be 
true ; yet it appears a somewhat arbitrary assumption, with the above-cited 
passage of Pliniusf before us, in which the co-ordinate expression " Imagines in 
scutia" most unquestionably relates to the glyptic art. Would it not be 
preferable, instead of imposing dicta, to avail ourselves of an authority ready 
to our hands, and interpret elrova evoirXov, " imaginem in scuto ;" in modern 
language, " a medallion anaglyph" ? That our authority is Roman creates no 
manner of difficulty when it is considered that Plinius treats of a department in 
the arts which his countrymen of Borne cultivated only at second-hand, as in- 
deed every other type of high art : for it must not be forgotten, that the Greeks 
redressed the balance which indicated their political inferiority by their unap- 
proachable eminence in all pursuits which confer his essential dignity on man ; 

that, 

" Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 

Intulit agresti Latio."$ 

I am now conducted to the third head of this inquiry, namely, the true 
origin of those beautiful forms of which decorative architecture has so profusely 
availed itself: I speak of the embossed effigies on circular or oval areas with 
which all are acquainted; and not of these alone, but also of coins and medals, 
the obverses of which exhibit Heads or Protomai. I esteem it as certain, 
at least in the highest degree probable, that the precursors of these in the 
order of artistic sequence were the very cIkovcv ZvovXoi, or " imagines clypeate" 
of which we have just been treating ; and therefore it is, that I have retained 
the designation " Large Medallion Busts," from the heading prefixed by Dr. 
Todd to his Notices respecting the University sculptures in the Proceedings 

• Supr. p. 177. note (♦) T Supr. p. 175. 

J Horat. Epist l 1. 156. a. 
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of the Academy. "We are, however, to guard against the oversight of re- 
ceiving this Title as with absolute correctness deaignative of the class of 
sculpture to which they belong. Existing, as this type did, from the era of 
nascent art, when no numismatist can suppose that Medals were thought of, 
much less Medallions, it is evidently, in an archaeological sense, correct that it 
should replace, as a denomination, one which strictly is expressive of a class of 
its descendants. Medallion is, as all know, the Italian " Medaglione," the French 
" Medaillon :" therefore, to use the term without due caution, as characterizing 
the anaglyphs before us, might contribute to the inversion of a genealogy in 
the arts. This caution consists in our understanding it as applied, without re- 
ference to the order of time, in a purely descriptive sense ; as an artistic term 
which every one comprehends, and free from the pedantry which would un- 
questionably attach itself to the more correct nomenclature of Macrobius, or the 
Greek titiili. 

This observation acquires additional force by considering that, in all proba- 
bility, the " clypeated images," like the present anaglyphs, presented full fronts. 
I believe this to have been the succession in art; firstly, to represent the 
lineaments in full; then, in profile, or side-face. A remarkable passage of 
Plato goes far in establishing this, namely, the progress of the glyptic art from 
the direct front of the cLkuv eWwrXo? to the side-face of the Medals or Medal- 
lions. He writes thus :* <bofi<K ovv ivetrrtv, kav prj Kooptot upev irpot rovt Oeovs, 
oirw<; /if/ rat aJSOit f>ia<r%icr8T]a6fie9a, rat irepufiev c^oire?, ma-irep oi iv reus arrjXaK, 
Karaypaxptjv tKrervKUftevoi, htairenpiap.£voi Kara rat fivas yeyoyore?, uxnrep \i<ncai. 
The penalty of which the speaker is here so apprehensive, and which he fore- 
shadows by so intelligible a comparison, seems very evidently to mark the art- 
sequence to which I have adverted. 

If now we comprehend under the term <rrrj\ai, which the Philosopher has 
used to express the Tablets on which his Profiles (raTay/xwrra) were sculptured, 
tablets of every form which it was customary to employ, we come at once to 
the class of " clypeated reliefs." These do not lose their essential character by 
a diminution of their size, or a change of the material in which they are elabo- 
rated. They may be in Gold, Silver, or Bronze, and may vary from any con- 

• Sympoa. p. 193. a. 
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ceivable dimensions to the minutest, yet assert their claim to the title of works 
in clypeated relief («Wjr\a) just as fairly as those before us ; a claim, however, 
which I cannot but hold to be of comparatively recent date, were it for no 
other reason than the improved artistic skill which was requisite to the proper 
artistic delineation of the Katagraph. 

I am now conducted to my fourth head, which will terminate my remarks 
on these interesting sculptures : but before I proceed to this, and thus close 
my memoir, I pause for a moment to revert to the Elie6ve<i ypamcu evonXot, and 
examine how it has fared with them in the progress of high art. 

The perishable nature of the materials employed in works of this kind has 
denied them the same longevity which has fallen to the lot of their kindred, 
the " Glypta ;" yet we still have a glimpse of them in their descendants, and 
those a numerous train : for to what other originals is it possible to assign the 
rounded areas and gold-grounds which characterized so long the Byzantine 
school of art? From the Capital of the Eastern Empire they travelled west- 
wards ; and how long they retained possession of the field ere the age of ameli- 
oration arrived is clearly proved by the still extant specimens of mediaeval art 
which we possess, and the more elaborate productions of the German schools 
from the fourteenth to the fifteenth century. Whether the employment of this 
ornature amongst ourselves, either in the frames of our pictures, or along their 
inner margins, or in those elliptical bands which I have sometimes observed in 
glazings of a date not very remote from present times, argues a compromise 
between traditionary predilections and an improved taste, I submit to more com- 
petent judges to decide : but of this I am certain, that the tenacity with which 
I have remarked the humble Greek artist still clinging to the use of the board 
and the barbaric gilding of his progenitors, has more than once recalled me, in 
the birth-soil of our European art, to the El/cove? ypairral ev oirXot? e-nrxpoaou of 
the ancient Temples and Basilikai. 

To return from this short digression. I conceive that at this stage of our 
inquiry a very few words will be sufficient to prove the closeness of the bond 
which unites the University Sculptures to those clypeated reliefs of which I 
have submitted the history. My auditory will please to observe that, in order 
to form a correct judgment, we are to lose sight altogether, in an archaeological 
sense, of the rectangular stele which incloses in each case the proper steUe of 

vol. xxn. 2 a 
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the anaglyph. There are, in effect, two stelai in both these monuments ; the 
Primary, or Proper, being that from which the busts immediately protrude ; the 
Secondary, or Subordinate, that which extends beyond the former, and subserved 
to purposes merely mechanical. Of this, in forming our conclusion as to the 
Type, or Fashion, of art, we are to take no account whatsoever, its purpose 
having solely been to attach the anaglyph to the wall in a permanent position, 
as also to provide space for the introduction of a sufficient epigraph, comprising 
at least the following notices : the Original whom the sculpture was intended to 
represent; the Motive which actuated the donor; his Name, and the Position 
for which it was destined. All this, it is manifest, could not have been effected 
within the boundary of the inner area unless by violating laws which no sculp- 
tor could disregard. 

Other advantages were, moreover, secured by the artist resorting to this 
precaution ; to appreciate which it is proper that we should bear in mind the 
difference between the destinations of such monuments as those before us, and the 
drive* ypaitrai, as already explained. The latter were, in the great majority of 
cases, deposited in Hoplothekai, from which they were drawn out solely on ex- 
traordinary occasions, and then suspended from walls in places of public resort 
(e»> lepoii ml hrjfioatois tottok*): the 7\ir7rrat', on the contrary, were destined to 
a permanent position in such places, and required accordingly the addition of 
some mean of support; such also as might contribute to the due effect of each, 
by obviating all chances of its coming into juxtaposition with discordant sur- 
faces, or of any distortion resulting from a careless determination of their levels. 

Such being the relations of these Stelai, it only remains that I should direct 
the attention of my audience, in each anaglyph, to the innermost one, the area 
of which has been denned by a circular boundary, as that alone which charac- 
terises it as a Type of art. f It requires but ocular evidence to prove to us 
that it corresponds, as nearly as was permitted by the conditions which the 
sculptor had to satisfy, to the descriptions which have descended to us of the 
Clypeates of remote antiquity. Had it not been the intention of the artist to 
have worked after such a model, nothing could have been easier than to have 
dispensed altogether with these boundary-lines ; or to have selected a sufficient 

* Vide Fascic. il n. lil 9- t Vide supra, p. 169. 175. ss. 
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space in the upper section of hie square stele of an oblong form, wherein groups 
appropriate to his subject might have been disposed, and then have thrown 
up his partition lines in such styles, plain or ornate, as might appear most in 
unison with them. A multitude of such types are now present to my mind, 
which have passed under my review in different Glyptothekai, that of Athens 
more particularly ; to none of which, however, has he directed his attention. 
He has selected an Archetype, one of the simplest and most chaste which anti- 
quity presented, and of that Archetype the least complicated form ; single Pro- 
tomai, unaccompanied in either case by accessories derived from actual life, or 
mythological emblems. Yet the sculpture of Thelymitres afforded him an ex- 
cellent opportunity of following a totally distinct and very usual artistic model. 
That it was a posthumous honour, and erected fivrin^t %*P tv by one whom the 
epigraph testifies to have stood towards the deceased Lysimache in a close and 
dear relation, I have elsewhere expressed my conviction. The very style of 
the inscription induces this belief, and yet more, the aspect of the still youthful 
countenance in which indisposition so evidently lingers, and the outer garment 
(yXavk) drawn closely round the person, as though to protect it even from the 
atmosphere of Ionia. Now, such monumental sculptures were generally exe- 
cuted in accordance with an uniform type, namely, the representation of the 
valedictory scene before death ; and why this was abandoned on the present 
occasion appears to be best explained by our supposing that the ancient type 
was regarded as giving more prominence to the features of the beloved object, 
as well as better adapted to recall to the remembrance of survivors some inci- 
dent before her decease. It certainly admitted of a change in the customary 
form of the epigraph so as to adapt it to the intention of Thelymitres : for had 
the sculpture carried out the more generally received idea, we should have 
seen it accompanied by some such formule as the following: KAAYAIA . 
AYCIMAXH . rYNH . (rov Zetvos) . XPHCTH . (or 4HAANAPE) . XAIPE. 

A very striking example of this style of monument occurs in an elaborately 
executed relief which came under my observation whilst sojourning near 
Smyrna. The anaglyph extended along the upper section of the stele, and 
comprised figures of the deceased, in a sitting posture, and of the immediate 
members of her family, grouped before her in the attitude of taking their last 
farewell. The principal figure, most probably her husband, is the spokesman 
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on the solemn occasion, and with his right hand locked in hers, is supposed 
to have gone through the mournful ceremony in the words of the epigraph in- 
scribed underneath : PX2AAA . TETTH I A . r"YNH . AEKEPAIiNOZ . XPHZTH . 
XAIPE. This has been published in my first volume of Inscriptions,* and 
another, precisely corresponding to it, which I copied at Philadelphia.! For 
other examples I may refer more particularly to the very ample collection of 
the monumental tituli of Smyrna, which the learned BoCKflhas published in his 
second volume. 

I now view these sculptures conjointly, and with the evidence before us of 
the identity of the Models after which they have been executed, the identity 
also of their Styles of elaboration, as well as of the modes in which their ex- 
planatory epigraphs have been disposed, I arrive at the conclusion that they 
were contemporary works of art, and not only this, but that they issued from 
the studio of the same artist. That their age was the same may be reasonably 
inferred from evidence which their inscriptions themselves supply ; for the very 
same argument which directs us to the era of Severus for the age of the sculpture 
of Attik6s points also to the same in the case of that of Thelymf tres. The only 
element in which they differ is the Sigma, this being rectangular in the one, and of 
the common re-entrant form in the other; but that these were contemporary in 
the time of Severus is most certain, as then more especially it was that the transi- 
tion from the angular to the circular form of that character took place which 
terminated finally in the establishment of the latter. This criterion, therefore, 
adds its weight to the former ; but we can advance no farther in the instance 
of the sculpture of Thelymitres, as its epigraph contains no allusion to guide us 
beyond the mere Proper names, and these afford us no manner of aid, as, ex- 
clusively of the present, no Ionian epigraph hitherto published supplies any 
information respecting either. This research, however, has not been without 
its use, inasmuch as it adds strength, by enabling us to argue " a remotione 
partium," to our former presumption, that this anaglyph, as well as that of At- 
tikos, had originally belonged to the Ionian Neapolis. 

Such are the views to which I have been conducted by the fullest consi- 
deration in my power to devote to this most interesting investigation. I now, 

• Fascia J. p. 109. n. xxix. d. f Ibid. p. 39. n. til d. 
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therefore, conclude ; but not without a word of apology to Gentlemen who may, 
perhaps, form part of my auditory, the representatives in our Society of a high 
and ennobling art, if I have rashly intruded into technical details of which they 
alone can be competent judges. Errors, however, or oversights in such, by no 
means affect the soundness 6f the Principle which, on mature thought and a 
certain amount of experience as an observer, I have adopted. In this persua- 
sion, I submit these anaglyphs to the consideration of Archseologists in general, 
but in an especial sense to that of their learned Trustees, as works of high art, 
and types of its excellency in an age which preluded its abasement ; as com- 
prising notices of peculiar antiquarian interest, and one of them, of historical and 
geographical ; finally, as presenting us with artistic models which hold a middle 
place between the perished memorials of a remote antiquity and the exquisite 
medallion forms which a more recent antiquity has bequeathed us. As such, I 
recommend them to the notice which is eminently their due, in the hope that, 
at no distant period, I shall behold them restored in some sort to their pristine 
state, or occupying at least the position to which they are entitled as mementos 
of Ionian art.* 

* I cannot take my leave of the highly interesting discussions which form the subject of the 
preceding sections without apprizing my reader that Smith and the editors of Gudius have 
not been the only scholars who have paid attention to the epigraphs of the University sculp- 
tures. I have very lately, and not until these sheets were prepared for press, discovered them 
amongst the Smyrnaean tituli of the learned Bockh, whose pages I had been turning over for an 
entirely different purpose. I cannot but acknowledge that the discovery occasioned me a certain 
degree of surprise, as Neapolis finds no place in his Kecensus of the Ionian sites ; not even in the 
fourth Section of his Lydian inscriptions, which he has devoted to " Smyrna cum Hyrcanis, Mag- 
nesia ad Sipylum, Phocsea." 

Our epigraphs will be found in the " Corpus Inscriptionum," Tom. n. p. 778. n. 3346., with the 
following Lemma prefixed: " SmyrnteindomoZachariteGrseciduse imagines muliebres affabre sculptte 
et bene servatse erant, quarum alter! titulus A, alteri B appositus. Una ed. HesseL Append, ad 
Prsef. Inscr. Gud. c. 13. minusculis Egmond et Heyman Itin. Tom. L p. 79. diviso tamen utroque 
titulo, Pocock. Inscr. ant. P. I. 3. 4. p. 38. n. 2. et 3. ex schedis alienis. Horstiana" (I presume the 
same Van deb Hoobst whom Dr. Todd has mentioned) " schedse exhibent ut Hesselius: habeo 
etiam ex Sherardianis, p. 75. ex quibus liquet utrumque titulum esse in eodem lapide." f\ 

This is followed by tit A, or that of Thelymitres, which Bockh commences with reading KA, 
and expands accordingly into KAQAIAN. The uncouth choristic mark which follows, he re- 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Page 114, note (||). — The deification of the younger Faustina has been here 
sustained on the presumption, that certain lines of the second Triopeian in- 
scription, which Fioriixo has published amongst his remains of the Orator 
Herodes,* refer to her ; an opinion sanctioned by the authorities not only of 
Fiobillo himself, but also of Visconti, Eichstadt, Jacobs, and BocKH.f Ma- 
turer consideration, however, has, since I composed this note and the sen- 
tence in the context on which it is a commentary, induced me to alter this 
opinion in favour of that of Franz, the learned continuator of the " Corpus 
Inscriptionum," who has published both Triopeian inscriptions in his third 
Fasciculus, and has given his readers a condensed statement of the arguments 
by which Heyse has substantiated the views of Arnaldus, namely, that the 
sixth and forty-eighth lines of the second refer to Galeria Faustina, not to her 
daughter. J 

In effect, the first of these passages (which, in the titulus itself, proceeds as 
follows ; 0€AI . A€ . MIN . OYPANI(0NA[l] . TIOYCIN . AHU) . T€ . N€H . 
AHU) . T€ . I1AAAIH), implies the welcome given to the statue of Regilla into 
the Triopeian fane by two deities, the new and the old Ceres (&r]w), both of 
whom are termed " Celestial," from which the inference is clear, that the for- 
mer must have become entitled to this appellation antecedently to that reception. 
Now, as we are certain from the forty-eighth verse, TOYTO.A€.*AYCT€INHI. 

ccives as " siglum decurtatis vocibus addi 6olitum qualecunque." He then, in tit. jB., or that of 
Attik6s, reads MYHZIHN. 

No restoration of this epigraph has been proposed by Bockh: on the contrary, he seems to have 
regarded it as hopeless; for he adds, "H«c intelligi nequeunt." He concludes with identifying 
ny* veav Uvfjaiijif ir6\iv, as has been done under one of the heads of my Second Section, with Neapolis 
of Ionia. 

The reader will perceive from the foregoing statement, that the labours of the learned German 
have been such as by no means to supersede the exertions of a successor in this inquiry. 

* Vide Dobson's " Oratores Attici," Tom. it. pp. 555. ss. 

t Ibid. p. 604. not. 4., p. 624. not. 1. Franz, C. I. Tom. m. n. 6280. B. 6. p. 921. Col. b. 

% Ibid. p. 922. Vide supr. p. 157- note (%). 
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K€XAPICM€NON . HCTAI . ArAAMA, that this " New Ceres" must have been 
a " Faustina," we are constrained to select the consort of Pius, as her daughter 
had survived Annia Regilla by several years. It is true, that of the exact date 
of the hitter's decease we possess no certain evidence, but satisfactory reasons 
have been given by Franz for referring that event to the last year of Antoninus 
Pius, that is, U. C. 914. A.D. 161., in which he has corrected the statement 
of Hetsb, who had assigned 917. 164. as a proximate date. We know, more- 
over, that the date in the instance of Galeria Faustina was 894. 141., and in that 
of Annia, 929. 176.* 

The inference to which these considerations lead us is fully borne out by 
the testimony of Medals, in which the first of these Augusta? is represented 
under the similitude of Ceres,f whereas (as was most natural), the goddess- 
effigies of the latter were those of the K6pr), or Proserpina.^ 

These remarks are added solely with a view to accuracy of statement, but 
not as in any wise affecting the argument which I have prosecuted in the sec- 
tion to which they refer. This, on the contrary, has its force rather enhanced 
by any fact which serves to prove that the consort of Caracalla stood alone in 
the attribution to her, during her life- time, by the Greek communities, of a 
goddess-name so peculiarly appropriate to the circumstances of the Ionian 
Neapolis. Alone, I mean, amongst the Augusta? of her age. 

Page 121, note(**). — This clause refers to the "Jus Civitatis," and the ne- 
cessity of those entitled to such being enrolled in the Censors' books under a 
specific Gentilitial designation. It is limited, moreover, to the cases of the 
" Gneci et Exteri ;" for the " Socii et Fcederati," who possessed, in common with 
the Romans, such designations of their own, were accustomed to preserve them 
unchanged. The example of Cornelius Balbus, a native of Gades, in defence of 
whose right, conferred by Pompeius Magnus, Cicero pleaded so eloquently, may 
be cited in proof of this : for we do not find that in consequence of this act he as- 
sumed the Gentilitial name of his benefactor: on the contrary, he preserved his 

* Eckhel dates this event a year earlier, making the numbers 928. 175. Doctr. N.V. Tom. vn. 
p. 76. a. 

| Comp. Vaillant, Num. Imp. Rom. T. n. p. 167. Eckhel, ubi supra, p. 38. b. 
j Vide Mionnet, Descr.des Me<L, etc., T. h. p. 542. n. 192. Supplem. T. v. p. 326. n. 279- 
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designation as a citizen of a federated state unaltered.* But the case of Thedpha- 
nes the Mitylensean was different. He also was a friend of the same illustrious 
commander, to whom he had rendered signal service as the historian of his 
achievements ; and he had his reward in being declared by Pompeius, in full 
military assembly, a Roman citizen.f Accordingly we find, that he assumed 
the Nomen " Pompeius," which, as we learn from Tacitus J and Strabo, became 
permanent in his family. 

My next instance is familiar to all ; that of the Antiochian Greek, whose 
name has been immortalized by Cicero, and who bore the Nomen " Licinius," 
which appertained to the eminent Roman § to whom he owed his distinction : 
and the same Cicero has informed us of Dem&rios Megas, on whom the " Jus 
Civitatis" had been conferred by Caesar at the instance of Dolabella ; " qua in 
re," adds the Orator, " ego interim. Itaque nunc P. Cornelius vocatur," || both 
which had appertained to his son-in-law. 

The cases also of the Greeks whom Verres had, by an abuse of his pri- 
vilege, raised to the position of Roman citizens, the better to qualify them for 
acting as his instruments in his system of spoliation, may be cited, as Cicero 
has not failed to use them as the ground of one of his most stinging invectives 
against their employer : " Ingerebat iste Artemidorum Cornelium medicum , 
Valerium prasconem, Tlepolemum pictorem, etejusmodirecuperatores: quorum 
civis Romanus nemo erat, sed Graeci sacrilegi, jam pridem improbi, repente 
Cornelii,"** thus crowning his epithets with the Gentilicium of his enemy. 

The last example which I shall adduce approaches more nearly to the time 
with which we have been hitherto conversant. It is that of an Attic of the 
demos Kephale, on whom the " Jus Civitatis" had been conferred by Commodus, 
as a titulus informs us which RTCKiusft has cited as follows: AHMHTPI . KAI . 
KOPHI . H . IEPA . TEPOYZIA . M . AYPHAION . AI0O4OPON . I1POZAE 

* Vide Orat. pro Balbo, passim. 

f Comp. Orat pro Archia, x., pro Balbo, xxv. Epist. ad Attic, n. 5., m 7. Strabo. xui. 2 . 

% Annal. vi. 18. fin. See the passage in Strabo referred to in the foregoing note. 

§ "Viz. Crassus. Vide Le Clero's "Indicc. ad Cicer." in Lemaire's Edition, pp. 541. 570. 

!| Epist. ad Divv. xm. 36. 

** Orat. in Verrem. n. 3.28. Ed. Lemaire, 1827- 

+f Vide Animadw. in Tacit, p. 335. Comp. Fabretti. Inscriptt. Antiq. Explic. p. 439. 
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KTON . niZTOKPATOYX . KE4>AAH0EN . IIPEZBEYZANTA. nPOIKA.TIMH 
©ENTA . AE . YflO . 0EOY . KOMMOAOY . THI . PXlMAinN . nOAITEIAI 

k. t. e£. Here no doubt can be entertained of the Roman designation of Pr6s- 
dektos having been synchronous with the distinction conferred upon him by 
the Augustus to whom we know that it appertained ; and as little, that the 
name and fore-name of the family of the Marathonian Attikoi, of whom so fre- 
quent mention has been made in the second section, originated in a similar way, 
that is, from the nomination of an ancestor to the rank of Roman citizenship by 
the successor of Augustus; or, perhaps, to speak more correctly, by the son of 
the elder Drusus, who succeeded Caligula.* 

I might illustrate this usage by citing examples, in addition to the foregoing, 
without limit, but confine myself to two, in consideration of the rank of the per- 
sonages concerned. The first is, that of Rhoemetalkes I., the Thrakian king, who 
is designated C. IVLIVS in a titulus which Fabretti has published,! whence 
IVLIA .TYNDARIS, his daughter. The second refers to Agrippa I., the grand- 
son of Her6des Magnus, who, in one of Spon's inscriptions cited by the same 
Fabbetti,| i s denominated IOYAIOZ, and also his daughter Berenike, IOYAIA. 
These designations clearly point to the source from which the honour of citizen- 
ship was, in each case, derived. We may safely attribute the boon to Augustus. 

Page 136, note (f). — In connexion with this note, the reader is recommended 
to consult Pierre Pettt's work, entitled, " Traite Historique sur les Amazones," 
a Leide, 1718. This writer has warmly espoused the affirmative side of the 
question, viz., that the accounts given us by Herodotos, etc., respecting this 
singular community, contain authentic history. I may refer, more particularly, to 
chapters vi. and vin., as also to those which treat of the cities that either histo- 
rians and geographers, or medals, particularize as founded by Amazons, namely, 
xxx.— xxxvi. 

As to the origin of the name " Amazon," he has contented himself with a 
few brief notices of the Greek etyma in chapters xiv., xxil, to which no scholar 
now attributes any weight. 

* Vide supra, p. 154. The designation of the former of these August! in coins ceased to be 
" Tiberius Claudius" in the year U. C. 757., whereas the latter is always so styled. Vide Eckhel, 
vi. pp. 184. a. and 235. ss. J Ubi supra. 

J Vide p. 440. This will be found given in a more correct form by Bockh, Tom. L n. 361. p. 431. 
VOL. XXIL * 2 B 
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SECTION IV. a. 



I have selected for notice on the present occasion two inscriptions from 
the island of Patmos, neither of which has as yet, so far as I have been enabled 
to learn, found a place in any published collection of Greek tituli. Even the 
very comprehensive and elaborate work by Bockh contains no mention of them, 
nor indeed of any epigraphic memorial, properly so styled, of Patmos, his only 
two inscriptions from thence being sepulchral, of the briefest and most ordinary 
kind, and wholly destitute of any ethnical denomination.* Such, it will be ob- 
served, is not the case with those to which 1 am about to solicit the attention of 
my auditory ; for the notices in both are essentially Patmian, and transport the 
reader at once to Patmian ground. In their condition, it is true, they appear 
to some disadvantage, as compared with the jejune epitaphs of Clarke, the 
marbles from which they have been copied having sustained injuries so grievous 
as almost to set at nought, the perspicuity of the decipherer, be he ever so expe- 
rienced or acute. I have not, however, permitted myself to be deterred by con- 
siderations of this kind, and have accordingly judged it proper to allow them, 
were it only for the solemn associations which are connected with this site, a fore- 
most position amongst the insular Ionianf inscriptions which I collected during 
my travels, few or none whereof have as yet been presented to the learned public. 
The titulus with which I commence includes, beside the euphemetic for- 
mules at the beginning and end, fourteen lines in the Elegiac verse, evidently 
the composition of a writer who had attained no slight proficiency in the em- 
ployment of the poetic language. The dialect which he has selected is, as 
might naturally be anticipated, the Ionic ; his theme, " The eulogy of Patmos," 
embodied in a series of mythical notices respecting Artemis, as connected with 
whom we observe it to be designated in the seventh verse " the i sle of the Leto'ias." 
The first four verses commemorate her selection of Kydalime, the daughter of 
Glaukfas, to officiate as her priestess, to whom she confided the guardianship 
of the sacred fire, as also the performance of duties connected with her sacrificial 

* Corp. Inscr. T. n. p. 217. nn. 2261. s. from Clarke, Travels, voLm. pp. 372. s. 4to. edit, 
f I follow here Eckhel's classification in his Doctr. N. V. vol. u. p. 567. a. 
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rites. In the fifth and sixth she is recorded as having befriended and nursed 
Ares ; to which succeeds the mention of his nurture during his age of puberty, 
the praise whereof is awarded to Patmos. The commemoration of this leads 
to a notice, in the seventh and eighth verses, of the mythical origin ascribed to 
the island, namely, that it had emerged by the power of Artemis from the depths 
of the sea, in which it had originally lain. 

This statement will, doubtless, appear to the geological reader of some in- 
terest ; more particularly when the vicinity of Asia Minor, so celebrated as a 
seat of volcanic phenomena, is considered : yet a philosopher of this class will 
not be slow of perceiving how unlikely it was to have been founded in tra- 
ditionary notices. 

The remainder of the composition adds some other incidents to the number 
of those with which classical readers have been so long familiar in the Orestela ; 
the semi-fabulous narratives of the fortunes of Orestes. The fugitive Matricide 
is described, in the ninth and tenth lines, as having founded in Patmos an Eri- 
nyelon, or temple dedicated to the worship of the Erinyes, from whose venge- 
ance, consequent on the perpetration of his unnatural crime, he had so grievously 
suffered. The result of this act of piety is recorded in the eleventh and twelfth 
lines, namely, his having experienced the kind and hospitable regards of the 
Father of Glaukias, acting in obedience to the will of the Skythian Artemis, 
which probably had been communicated to him by the exile himself. The 
titulus then concludes with an account of the hero's crossing the Ikarian sea, and 
consummating his former act of devotion by celebrating the Orgia, that is, the 
rites of the Erinyes, with all the requisite solemnities. 

It appears from this analysis of our epigraph, that the Oresteia current in 
Patmos agreed with the dramatic narrative of Euripides in an essential point, 
namely, the agency of the Tauric Artemis. Classical readers are aware that 
this "constitutes the distinctive feature of his " Iphigeneia amongst the Tauroi," 
as compared with the Eumenides of his predecessor, wherein the decision of the 
Court of the Areiopagos is made final. The former carries on the action still 
farther by his representing some of the Erinyes, who were dissatisfied with the 
proceedings, as still continuing their persecution of the culprit ; which obliged 
him to have recourse once more to the Delphic oracle. This forms the ground- 

2*2 
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work of the drama of Euripides. A voice issues from the Delphic Tripod, 
warning him to repair to the Tauric Artemision, and abstract from its shrine 
the Image of the goddess, by depositing which in Athenai he could only hope 
to be finally liberated from his tormentors. The hero himself relates the issue 
of his appeal :* 

'EvreuOev avhrjv rpliroho? Ik ypoawi Xaicwv 

Qoifios fi eittfi.^€ §wpo, itotreTet Xafieiv 

*Aya\fi\ 'AOnvrnv t* k^KaB&pvaai ^Oovi. 

We learn from the poet, at the close of his drama, that this injunction was 
obeyed, and that the result of the attempt was successful. It remains that 
I should explain the manner in which I connect it with the epigraph now 
before us. 

I suppose that the principal actors in the drama had taken Patmos in their 
course homewards, and that Orestes, with the Image in his possesion, and di- 
rected by the same counsel which had commissioned the sire of Glauldas to 
administer relief to him, proceeded on his arrival to the performance of the 
duty mentioned in the ninth verse : that this was followed by a partial allevi- 
ation of his torments ; that his crossing the Ikarian sea had reference to his 
executing the commands of Ap611on respecting the Image, preliminary to his 
final reconciliation to the avenging goddesses, and that this result is implied in 
the concluding verse. 

Such is the view which I have been led to form after repeated studies of 
the titulus before us. The details to which I now proceed will sufficiently 
prove the difficulty of extricating a clear and consistent sense throughout, more 
especially from the part which relates to Orestes, the entire of which had sus- 
tained injuries so grave as to appear to me at first sight to preclude all attempts 
at restoration. 

This marble had, in all probability, served as a pedestal to a statue of 
Artemis. It lay in the vicinity of the church of St. John (too aylov QeoXSyov), 
and consequently of the grotto in which, as tradition asserts, he wrote the 
Apokalypse. It seems by no means improbable, that the Erinyes had a sanc- 

• Iphigen. in Taur. 976. ss. 
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tuary there in the earlier times of Ethnical superstition ; nay, that it is the iden- 
tical site to which the composer of these lines has alluded when recording the 
piety of their victim in the ninth, thirteenth, and fourteenth lines : for the clas- 
sical student is well aware how usual it was amongst the ancient Greeks to ap- 
propriate natural grottoes to the rite-worship of these imaginary impersonations 
of their mythology. It is equally true, however, that Artemis had her grottoes 
also, as a silvan goddess and chaste queen of the nymphs ; and it may be, that 
this marble attests the existence, at a former period, of a temple dedicated to her 
worship in our present locality ... an Artemf sion of the Patmians. 

All this is, however, pure conjecture, which has the epigraph before us 
alone to rest upon for any probability which may attach to it ; for in informa- 
tion relating to the myths of Patmos antiquity is to the last degree jejune; a 
fact which stamps these verses with a proportionably higher degree of interest, 
and the only fact, independently of the merits of the composition, which does 
so, as it can advance no claim to a very high order of antiquity. The quaint 
outlines and occasional colligations of its letters bespeak for it a Grseco-Koman 
origin, but yet one prior to the age of Septimius Severus. Were I to hazard 
a conjecture as to its comparative date, I should pronounce it to be co-ordinate 
in age, as it certainly appears to have been in intent, with the Ephesian tituli 
which I had the honour to submit some years since, on my return from 
the East, to the notice of the Academy ;* and that one of these, at least, was 
not prior to the time of Hadrian I feel confident. The style, moreover, of the 
composition, and the forms of certain letters, unite in proving that its date pre- 
cedes, as I have already mentioned, the reign of Severus. We cannot, there- 
fore, err very far from the truth in attributing it to the period of the Antonini. 

As to the intent of this composition, I may safely reiterate the opinion which 
I advanced before in the instance of the Ephesian tituli, f namely, that it was 
an effort on the part of some literary Demetrios to prop up the fabric of Gen- 
tilism, which was fast tottering to its fall beneath the mild, but earnest, aggres- 
sion of the primitive missionaries of our Faith : and if this be so, he has 



* Vide Transactions, etc., vol. xix., P. 2. pp. 122. ss. 
t Ibid. p. 126. 
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unquestionably proved himself to have been a master of his "craft," by an 
appeal so awakening to long-cherished associations. 

I proceed now to offer such critical and explanatory remarks as I have 
deemed requisite to the elucidation of this epigraph, firstly, exhibiting it as 
nearly as possible in the form which it presented on the monument, and then 
in what I conceive to have been its original Btate, as expressed in the subjoined 
literal version. I have reserved the Greek supplements for their proper places 
as headings to the appended Notes, in which I shall lay before the reader the 
successive stages of my transcriptions from the marbles, and then cite authorities 
on behalf not only of the restorations which I have effected, but also of the 
author's choice of poetical expressions. 

mOHl T¥XHI 

fimmP8EHIKHE/WHB°/\°ZAPHTEIPAN 

9HMTom-h.MH.nWKIE&0¥rAm 
TrYnoPoHENA-MAWMnWftoBeMIAPESAI 

mif*MlMlfeNEHBmKM/\l&rr&H 
A PEIb-TE<t>~HHmEMIIHAETIdH1H 

EZEI-IWBH-EKTPoioZEFnmTHoZ 
HmoMHt-JATim-AtoZHinPoBEBHKE 

I IEN6EIIH-N~IZZ—NfiF¥°MENHI 
EPIH..-Me~NM\HloZEIIEH°PEITHl 
IT-.M--WrEMMHTo1>oH<%MfiNIHZ 

aEL WWHPZoWtHTHPoZ 

rmm*-..izmEMiMZKwiHZ 

Aimi °mfoZMPj>yMZXEIf£P°H°l&Mfi 
°PTimi\ &ZOEMIZHIMIZEN 

BfTWoZ 
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" The Huntress -Virgin by her own act constituted 
Kydalime, the daughter of Glaukias, her priestess, 

With the chaTge of her sacrificial fire, to offer in the Patmian land her altar-victims, 
And the younglings of duly sacrificed goats writhing in the death-pang. 
5 To Ares, moreover, was Artemis a friend and nurse ; 

But to Patmos is due the nurture of his succeeding youth ; 

Isle most arid of the daughter of Leto, by whose agency, amidst the marine depths, 
Drawing it forth it originally emerged to light. 

Here it was that Orestes, destitute wanderer, founded a shrine to the Erinyes, 
10 What time he fled the maddening sting of his matricidal frenzy; 

And here, that the Sire of the skilled physician Glaukias administered to his need, 
In compliance with the behests of the Skythian Artemis : 

And here, in due time, after his navigating the tempestuous surge of the Ikarian main, 
That, bearing the olive-branch, he solemnized the rites of the Erinyes with befitting 
pomp." 

My auditory will be at no loss, with the aid of the foregoing details, to esti- 
mate the value of this fragmentary memorial of Patmos. It is replete, as I have 
already observed, with traditional information from the commencement to the 
end ; apprizing us of what we should in vain search for in the standard remains 
of Hellenic literature, whether European or Asiatic. The prevalence of the 
Artemisiac worship in Patmos, and then the more distinctly expressed relation 
which subsisted between this island and the object of its worship, suggest a 
favourable comparison with the far-famed Delos, the sacred territory of her 
% Ofiayaarpio<!. The singular retrospect which is presented to us of the epoch 
when Patmos, emerging from the abyss of waters by the might of its Tutelary, 
first saw the light, continues the parallel ; for Delos also claimed a like origin 
through the instrumentality of Poseid6n.* The right which is then asserted 
in favour of the isle, one doubtless perpetuated in the heroic legends of its 
citizens, to be considered as the scene of the reconciliation of the royal fugitive 
to his avenging persecutors, appears rival of the pretensions of Trcezen.f Ake, % 
and evenDelphoi.§ All these, so circumstantially detailed as to present the 
aspect of historical facts, are unexpected additions to our store of Hellenic 

* Vid. infra, p. 204. note (§) Postscript, and p. 205. note (f). 

t Pausan. u. 31. 7, 1 1. J Ibid. vm. 34. 2. § Eumenides, 64. 473. ss. 

* 
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myths, and serve to enhance our regret that more such legendary notices have 
not rewarded the labours of the traveller and the classical archaeologist. 

I proceed now to my critical and exegetical notices, in my arrangement of 
which I shall be directed by the periods of the epigraph, which severally com- 
mence with the first, fifth, and ninth verses. 

Avrtj WapOeviici] e\a<p>)]{}6Xos aprpretpav 

Qt]Karo KxldXifnjv, TXwokUw Ovyarpa, 
Ilvp<p6pov t iv yaty IlaTvly -rrapa^wfxta pii-at, 

"Sittcdpov^ rfi alywtf evftpva kclXXiBotwv. 

1. Ainr, *•. t. !£. My first copy of this line was, AYTHnAPe£NI_HEAA*H 
PAoZAPHTEf AN ; my second, AYHnAP0ENIKHEAA<l>HB°AoXAPHTE_PAN. 

The use of HapBeviKrj for TIapOevo* was frequent amongst the poets : but, pro- 
perly speaking, it was the feminine of IlapSeviKor with xoptj subauded. Com- 
pare the following passages : Homer, Hias :* Uap0eviKai re kcu rjffleoi, a-raXa 
4>poveovres. Odyss. :f YlapOevixal r' draXai veoirevdea 6vp.ov k\ovaau. Hymn. : J 
YlapOeviicai re %opoh tvavBiatv evtppovt Ovp.w Ualgovocu atcalpovai. Euripides : § 
Ylaaai 8e irap' ijpay MeXXovot ttapQcviKtu areij(etv. The6kr. : || TlapOeviKai BaXXovra 
KOfiaK vaxivOov tyoiacu. 

The epithet eAa^/SoAos is sanctioned by Homer, Hymn. :** "Aprepnv dellot 
XpvarjXaKarov, KeXaieivrjv, Ylap&ivov aliolrjv, eXtupqfioXov, lo\eatpav. Ilias :ff*fl< pa 
ff bito oicvfivovs lXa<f>r}fi6Xo<: apmaar/ avr\p. Also by Sophokles : JJ Boa-re rav 6fs6- 
oiropov" AprepLtv oprvylav, 'EXcuptifioXoi'. Its synonym from eruvw appears in Euri- 
pides : §§ *JZv6a to* iXatpoirrovov Qeat apuffliroXov xovpav Ilcui' ayaftefivoviav Xa- 
rpevo). Another in Pausanias,|||| where he observes of the people of Elis; 
'EXatpiaiav 8 eicaXovv ol 'HXeioi Ttjv "Aprepttv iitl ttov iXcufxnp (i/xol ioxeiy) ry Qrjpa. 
The Eleians, however, accounted differently for this epithet. 

From 'EXa<pi]f}6Xos were formed 'EXcuptjpoXioi 'EXcuprjpoXia, and the name 
of the ninth month of the Athenian year, 'EXatfniPoXiwv. Thus in Kallimachos 
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§ Electra. 173. s. 


|| Eidf 1L xvui. 2. «KZ. 1.8. 
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|| Trachin. 214. ss. 
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we read,* MrjjS' eXoufni^oXltfy pn/h' ewrroxirjv ipilalvav. Plutarch acquaints us 
with the origin of the 'EXafaPoXta, a Phokian festival in honour oi'AprefiK 
cXotfw/^oXor, in the following clause :f 'Eoprijv 8' e* itaawv pLeyiartfy ra 'EXcufa- 
PoXut ftexpt vvv Trj ' Aprifuht t^s w«jr ««V>js iv 'Ya/iiroXeSi TeXouaiv. A similar 
observance originated the name of the Attic month. 

'Apyretpa is the feminine noun corresponding to 'Apirn/p, of which Apol- 
lonios furnishes an example : J rm U #/x/3\irro yepai^ 'fyia?, ' A/we/uSo* -noXnjoxov 
dprp-eipa. 

2. Ktid\ln V v. First copy: ONKAToKYEIH - AMH - r/VlKTEXl ; second, 

©HKAToKYA MYKIEQ. In my first restored form I had inserted 

KvHirKriv as the proper name in consequence of its appearing in connexion with 
the Artemisiac worship in these parts of Greece in Kallimachos,§ Aristainetos, || 
and Ovid,** to whom the loves of Kydippe and the youth Akdntios have sup- 
plied materials of highly- wrought description. My final transcript, however, 
exhibits Ki&aXlptiv, which I have retained as, on the whole, more in accordance 
with the marble. I have met the name elsewhere. 

3. Uvp^6pov. First copy: niP<J>oPoNEiriANT - HIHKAIAPNIAPEHNI . 
second: - P*oPoNEinANTiniHriAPABoNIAPE£AI : third : - YAPo<froPoNH 
N An ATN I Hn APABoM I APEZA I . The central portion of this verse had been 
exceedingly injured: but Tlarviy having been elicited from the marble, kv ycutj 
followed of course. 

Kydalime appears to have combined in her own person the distinct offices 
of mp<p6po? t guardian of the sacrificial fire, and ■napaflwfjua, attendant on the 
altar. We find these classed separately in Lucian : ff 'Ipees he avToiat •noXXol 

awoSeScxaTat* "rare ol p.ev to. Iptjia oipagovoi, ol he crnovlrjv (popeovai, aXXoi he itvp- 
<popoi jcaXcovrai, xai aXXoi irapafiw/xiot. 

The Pyrph6ros in the Spartan state was a person of very high considera- 
tion. "It His presence was indispensable in all expeditions of the King, and 
his person was accounted sacrosanct ; insomuch, that the expression eht he 

• m. 262. f De mulier. virtut m. fin. J Argonaut A'. 311. s. 

§ Tom. i. pp. 305. ss. Edit Spanh. || Epist. i. 10. p. 22. Ed. Abrescb. 

•* Heroid. Epp. xx. xxi. ff De Syria dea, xuh 

XX Vid. Xenoph. De rep. Laced, xm. 2. 
VOL. XXII. 2 C 
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fjafZe vofxfropov -xeptycveaOcu* was synonymous with the total discomfiture and 
rout of an army. 

Again ; we find it applied to Demeter, who is termed my>0ofos,t but in a 
different, namely, & mythical sense. 

Ibid. 'Pc£at. That is, lepi, the Latin " sacra facere." The readers of Homer 
and Hesiod may derive abundant illustration of this expression from their 
writings. % We may cite, however, on account of the word with which it is 
immediately accompanied, the verse from the Analekta;§ 'Pe'£« KaX\i$vr£y 
xairpov opaopofwv. Here taWiOmait corresponds in meaning to k-aWicpcw, \\ the 
Latin " lito," " perlito." So also *aAAi0im«, from which comes the epithet at 
the close of the next verse, xaXKiOvruv, unless we prefer to render it agreeably 
to its meaning, " sacrificed in due form." Thus the victims offered by Aineias** 
were tcaWiOvra, of whom it is said, " Centum lanigeras mactabat rite bidentes." 
Hence the flwfiot were termed jcdkKtiforoi to which such offerings were con- 
signed,ff supposing this reading to be sanctioned by the passage in question. 

4. Znalpovr' Sfi alywv k. t. g. First copy ; - nA I PONTHA I TOKEN I IPYA 
KAMeYTftN : second ; - nAIPONTHNTON - - riPYAKAAAeYTON : third; 
ZnAIPONTHNAirnNENBPYAKAMieYTON. 

The verb aitaipw is Homeric, Xt 9S a ^ so ia i* 8 euphonic synonym mwnaipm, 
which the Attic dialect received. I cite the following passage from Euripides, 
as illustrative of the present :§§ 'E\a<f>os yap aancupova c*«t' htl yQovl 'lieiv px- 
ycarr}, iutitpeirq^ re r^v Ocav, *Hy alfiarc ^afioi tpalvef apbqv rift Seov. 

'Epppva (here written evfipva) means veoyvi. Thus we read in the Odysseia:|||j 
'Efoueiw £' rjfxeXyev oiV rat /i»|A? aiyas, ttavra tar* funpav, kcu iiir' Zfifipvo* 

* Herodot. viii. 6. See Wesseling's note. | Euripid. Supplic 271. 

% Comp. Iliad. *'. 292. Theogon. 417. § Tom.n. 224. 

|| Comp. Xenoph. de rep. Laced, xiu. 2. 8. Demosth. adv. Makartat. p. 1072. 1. 17. Herodot. vi. 
76. Theokr. Eidyll. v. 148. 

*» iEneid. vn. 93. 

ff Thus Passow, B. l p. 1165. b. " KaKKlOvioi fopm, Altar, der scbone Opfergaben empfangt, 
auf dem schone opfer dargebracht ■werden.'' The same exegesis is given also in Stefhanus, who 
refers to Euripides as his authority, but this is incorrect. For "Euripid." read " Epigr." Vide 
" Postscript." XX Eia d - ^ 571. See (for levalpm) y. 293. 

§§ Iphig. in Aul. 1587. ss. |||| Vid. «'. 245. s. 
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fjitev bcaarrf. This immolation of goats and their young to Artemis, which we 
know to have been customary also amongst the Athenians, we may suppose to have 
originated in the impersonation which entitled her to be addressed by the poet 
as to XttfiTtpov etXlaoova Iv exxppovij <paos* So also, perhaps, the myth of Arkadia, 
which Virgil has borrowed from the Georgika of Nikandros.f Passow adverts 
to the language of the Mysteries with respect to Artemis in the following words: 
" Spatere Dichter haben ihren Mythos sehr mannigfach behandelt, und ihn 
besonders mit den mystischen und nachtlichen Gottinnen, Selene, Hekate, 
Eileithyia u. a. in Verbindung gebracht."J It is highly probable, that the 
autonomous coins of Samos,§ which present on their obverses the head of the 
goddess Mene|| with the accompanying " lunula," afford an example of this 
" union ;" and that we are to explain in the same way the epithet ayupiTtvpo?, attri- 
buted to Artemis in a passage cited above from the Trachiniai,** which we may 
collect from the Scholiast ff to have proceeded from the Mysteries. 

5. "A/>et 8e re <f>i\r] ijv "Aprefjuv, ijoe TiQifvr)' 
'E^eir/r &' ^/3»/r em-po<p6t eart Harvos' 
N^ffffos awiporartj Arpwabos, y irpopiftrjiee 
Hev6eaiv etVaAtot? to irplv apvofiivrj. 

5. 'Apel First copy; NAPEIAETEI<t>HNAPHn_Z: second ; APIAETKfrH . 
third; APEIAET H. The remainder of the line was sufficiently plain. 

I have given above the result of my study of this verse, which the very 
imperfect notices that remained on the marble rendered it extremely difficult 
to decipher. It assigns to "Ares a Nurse and a Nurturer very different from 
those which the standard authorities have given to him : but it must be owned, 
that the ttoAm/oxoc, the Imtoaoa, the loxiaipa, the goddess " with the armour and 
belt of gold," XX waa selected with great judgment to fulfil this important duty. 

* Iphig.inAuL 1570. Vide " Postscript." 

f Vid. Georgik. in. 391. as. Macrob. SaturnaL v. 22. 

J Ubi supr. p. 325. b. § EckheL Doctr. etc. vol. ii. pp. 568. s. 

|| We find this deity identified with Selene in the Homeric Hymn, AB. 1. 

•* Vide p. 196. 

ft Viz., ttap' Soov afuj>07cpai9 Tats x e P*' SaSovxet. T. I. Ed. Brunck. Lond. p. 295. 

XX Kalll'mach. Hymn. in. 110. S. "Aprefu 7rap$evi'tj 4 mvoKTOve, xpvoea /idv Toi'Evita c«< ^wry. 
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What were the claims of Patmos to be intrusted with the threpterial office, 
independently of its connexion with the Tt0^vtj, I know not. I conclude, 
however, that we are to understand it in the same sense with the Naxian myth 
concerningDidnysos,* and that of the Eleians with respect to Artemis herselff 

6. 'E£e%. My copies of the first hemistich were; 1. EKEIEHZBHI. 
2. EKPEITHXBIH, 3. EKTEI—THZBH-. My last was quite distinct. 

I submit the choice of two restorations of this word, which had been ren- 
dered almost illegible from the condition of the marble, viz., 'E^y* t^s yfhp, 
and 'E£«V $' vP*F- The construction of the adverb, which expresses succession 
in time as well as place, may be either absolute, or with ij/fyr, according to the 
rule of Phavorinus : \ 'E^if* yeviiry avvraaaerau Aourtafov c^s TpiAv yuefxov. 
The alternative which I have preferred in each of these cases will be seen from 
my version and restored form. 

Ibid. *E*t/»0o?. This word is unusual, but quite admissible ; being formed 
from rp<xp6t, as Im-pcxpr] (of no infrequent occurrencef) from Tpo<prj. We ob- 
serve rptxpot not only in cases wherein we might naturally expect it, but also 
where we might have anticipated the Attic form, TpMpevv. || 

Ibid. Harvo*, not naT/KK, as in the third verse, Tlarvly. This mode of 
writing the name and ethnic supplies a strong argument on behalf of the age 
which I have assigned to the epigraph before us: as it proves at least its 
having been composed during the Imperial times. Otherwise, we should un- 
questionably have had the fi in both. We remark, accordingly, a continuation 
of the more recent form in the Neo-Hellenic liarvo (or FlaTtw), the final con- 
sonant being, as usual, retrenched. 

7. N*7<r<ro?, in all my transcripts, instead of N^aos, which also indicates the 
comparative recency of this titulus. Thus we have observed ' AtncXipriot written 
' AaoKXrprtos in an inscription which I have cited at the close of my first section.** 

* Viz. as brought up by three of its nymphs. Hence Naxos is styled by Solinus, in Polyhist. 
c. xi. " hospita Libero Patri." Pausanias mentions a similar legend concerning bim current amongst 
the people of Brasiai : in. 34. 3. 

t Vid. Pausan. cit. supr. p. 196. 

J Vid. Schleusner, in Lexic. N. T. voc. Jf^v. Bos, Ellips. Grsec p. 440. fin. 

§ Ex. gr. iicrpo<j)al xaXat, in Eurip. Danae, Fr. vi. 5. 

J Vid. Euripid. Elektr. 409- Herakl. Fur. 45. •• Supr. p. 106. 
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The epithet which accompanied Nijow was copied by me successively 

AIAY PITH and A I AY TATH, the last of which was evidently ANY 

TATH in its original state, from which the advance to the restoration 

ANYAPOTATH is immediate. Truth sanctioned this appellation, which, I con- 
fess, appeared to me rather strange and illaudatory in a composition intended as 
eulogistic of Patmos : but its author could not disguise facts, with the scene of 
drought and barrenness present to his view, which exist in my own recollection ; 
suggesting the spot in the Roman times as adapted to the purposes of a penal 
settlement, and in modern, presenting little more than a single 6asis to redeem 
it from the imputation of absolute sterility. As a poet, also, he may have 
judged that the physical contrast might serve to enhance the mythical glories 
of his isle. He must have known, moreover, that Euripides* has applied the 
same epithet to the far-famed seat of the ^Egyptian god whom the Greeks iden- 
tified with their Zeus : 'AW' ovhk uavKXtjpiay'Eaff o-itoi tk cucw "Srrdhas rj Xvxlat 
E?t' lift ra? ivvfipove 'A/x/xww'Bos efy>a? Avaravov ■napaXvaai "&V)(av. A parallel, 

therefore, may have been implied here in the same spirit in which we shall 
shortly see another hinted with Delos. 

Ibid. Arrrwaloi. 1. NAAOXHZTPOBEPHKE : 2. IHA<>nPOBEBHKE : 3. 
MHT^AAoZnP°BEBHKE. From these the amount of defacement sustained 
by the monument will be readily inferred. 

The metronymics of Artemis were, AijTtota, Ar/rms, Atjrw'ia?, as in Kalh'mach. 
Hymn. Artem.f Ooveica OuyaTepas Atjrwtii ire/xirev a/wpfiovf, and Te«$£aTe" km 
yap eyu> Arjrmas, waitep 'AnoWav. The form used by our poet was un- 
questionably the last of these, with the I6ta merging in the O-mega as a sub- 
script, forming AT/ra-as. Thus we find Arfrwia assuming the form Arjrwa in 
Sophokl6s:J Kaic rovie \ir\viaaaa Arp-wa /copy. 

AtjTwalm appeared to have been followed by two letters which my first copy 
exhibits as HZ, that is, tjs, " before whom it advanced," to wit, " emerged." I 
regard HI, however, as far preferable, with the meaning which I have assigned 
to it in my version, " through whom," that is, by whose intervention, or agency. 
Thus Hesfod.§ vprf)(iva li. rot irape\avvu> 'E? Krjvica avama' 6 yap Ivviftu re ical 

• Alkest 1 12. ss. t "i- 4 $- 83 - 

X Elektr. 570. § Scut. Here. 353. ss. 
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alio? Tpryxivo* Trpopefkjice, that is, " by" (or " through") u his prowess and modest 
deportment" The superiority of this restoration will appear more evident from 
what is stated in the next verse. 

8. Bev0««K My copies were: 1. IENAEZIN: 2. IEN©E2IIN. The resto- 
ration which I have offered may, therefore, be considered as abundantly certain. 

Then followed: 1 IZPA NAPYoMENHI : 2. AN . . . HZEA 

NAPyoMENHr. 

Bcvdof was the poetic form of Baflov, as IIeV0o$ of IIa0O9. Exx. Uaaat, oaai 
k-ara jScvflo? aXos N^pjji'Ses f/aav* 'A0ava.ro* Il/wrevs Atr/vnruK, os re 6d\curorp 
Flaort^ fHv6ea otBe.f Goauri filv vaval isopov II voal Kara, fiivOov aXiov 'IOvvovol. J 
The last of these passages suggest, as a fitting restoration here, elvdMots, evidence 
of which to a certain extent appears in my second copy : ex. Mora* S^ p axaiol 

KOfd£ov=oi aedev air ofifidruv Kvaveav «r* vavv KivaXlauri irXaraii.^ The true 

supplement, however, may be 'licaploK, in agreement with our present locality : 
thus we read in the last verse but one, p6oo 'Itapiov. 

The last hemistich has occasioned me no small perplexity. The verb apvw, 
and its middle, dpvo/mi, always imply motion upwards ; || unlike its derivative 
" haurio," which is sometimes used in the sense of " sorbeo."** Accordingly, 
the true reading cannot be apvo/xevrj, for this we should necessarily connect 
with the subject of Trpopifirjice, that is, Patmos. It remains, therefore, that we 
adopt either of two restorations, agreeably to fjs or y in the preceding verse, 
namely, apvopzvrp or ipvofUvy: and this, moreover, appears to agree better 
with the marble, which presented traces of a letter after the H. 

The restitution of the word which immediately preceded this can hardly 
be defined with certainty; but I conclude from the evidence of the copies, that 
the choice lies between irpooQev and to ttpiv. The first of these being an 

* Iliad. a>. 38. t Odyss. &. 385. s. 

X Euripid. Belleroph. Fr. xx. 2. ss. § Id. Troad. 1099. m. 

II Ex.gr. Hesiod. Opp. etDD. 548. "0« re ipvoaftevot voTafiwv airb atvaimuv. AraU Diosem. 
1 4. S. 'He tcW iXKwv o" t' wictavov dpvovtdi 'Aaripe* a'/i0«Xt!icij«, o* tc irpusTtfi eVt tokto's. 

•* Ex. c. Cicer. Philipp. xi. 5. init " Quid eum non sorbere animo, quid non haurire cogitatione, 
cujus sanguinem non bibere censetis?" Ovid. Fast.m. 600. " Puppia, et, expositis omnibus, hausta 
perit." 
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adverb both of time and place,* may be constructed prepositionally with 

fj? apvopetxqs, " in presence of whom drawing it forth," or independently, 

as to vplv. I have already stated, however, that I think rj and apuoftevy entitled 
to our preference, and accordingly, I have rendered the passage and restored it 
with reference to this reading alone. 

It is evident from the age in which the author of these lines wrote, that we 
must seek the explanation of this remarkable passage from some other source 
than the science of these latter tunes, insular or continental formation*) by the 
upheaving of the terrestrial crust having been then neither understood nor ap- 
preciated. We must, therefore, resort to the writer's language and etymology, 
not forgetting the impulse of the Greek mind to appropriate to its own vehicle 
of thought the origins of all designations, whether ethnical, local, or personal, 
however primarily they may have been unconnected with it. A striking instance 
of this we have had occasion recently to notice in the instance of the Amazonian 
community, f That of the Egyptian Ammon is another case in point, whom a 
Greek (not Plutarchos) was found hardy enough to hint to have been so named, 
because his temple stood "beneath the sand-heaps;" J UXuLcnm being thus a 
derivative of d/x/ws ! 

To come nearer to our present site. It is abundantly evident, that in the 
territorial designations of Western Asia, and the adjacent islands of the ^Egaean, 
which have survived the march of Hellenic conquest, we behold imprinted in 
legible characters the primitive ascendency of their nomade rulers. These it 
was the constant endeavour of the Greeks to efface, partly by adopting, and 
then disguising them under the inflexions peculiar to their own vernacular ; in 
some cases, by replacing them with its synonyms. I cite two examples illus- 
trative of each of these artifices. Every one is familiar with the term Tvpavvos, 
and knows that it is classical Greek. But the inscriptions of Maionia reveal 
to us the fact, that it primarily existed in the language of that country, § and 

* Ex. C Iliad, «'. 250. B. T<jj ff iffy Sio pkv Reveal fiepormv ivOpurmv 'TfrpdUff, o'oi irpooOev a/ta 
rpaifrev, 1J6* h(ivotrro. q'. 224. To vpoaOe arepvoto $epmy TeXa/iaiMton Alas. 

t Vide note (f), p. 136. supr. 

J Comp. Eustathios on Dionys. Perieget Kat -rc'/tcpot AifSvicoiv 0eoO ^a/tadif vvo woWy, cited 
in Stephan. Diet Hist. p. 91. a. 

§ Comp. Fascic Inscr. Gr. u. p. 145. n. clxiii. b. 
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accordingly we trace it in the Ethnic of its ancient Italian colony, written 
by the Greeks Tw/J/Ji/vor. In effect, it was itself an Ethnical appellation, iden- 
tical, when divested of its Hellenic termination, with the Persian, that is, 
the Zendic, ,Aj-» > signifying a native of Jjjy, the vast tract of the Asiatic con- 
tinent, whence issued the early conquerors and princes of the western world * 

I now submit an instance of the second mode, namely, the introduction of 
a synonymous name. The Greek immigrants into Lykia found its principal 
river denominated from the colour of the bed over which its waters flowed, 
" the yellow" ( <—»^j), and by degrees superseded the ancient name by ex- 
changing it for their own Hav&w. This their illustrious geographer has had 
the candour to acknowledge, by informing us of the vernacular name, clothed, 
however, in a Greek dress,- Si/>/3o.f 

I state these facts as preliminary to my observations respecting our present 
locality. I feel convinced, that IlaT^oy, however it may be disguised under- its 
Hellenic form, is a name traceable to a Shemitic root . . . one designative of a 
product for which both it and other islands of the JEgsean were, and still are, 
remarkable. I allude to the Terebinthaceae of botanists, a family which was 
known to the inhabitants of Syria and Arabia under the respective names of 
KIDD'Q and Aa>, and from which the latter people would naturally denominate 
our island as *L)\ tj>- . Consistently with this we find the words in the Apo- 
kalypse.J i.v ry vyou) ry KaXovfievy n.a.Tfi<p expressed in the Arabic version, 
u *-clu \|S Jli> *j>r^j* wherein J* has been preserved, the only change which 
has been made consisting in the addition of the Sin to impart to it the Greek 
form. The inference from this is, that " Batmos," not " Patmos," is the correct 
mode of writing the name, and we may be certain, that a Greek who was aware 
of it would not fail to take advantage of the approximation of the former to 
the allied nouns /3afyios§ and /3a0os to construct a myth of the island's having 

* Amongst the Persian historians .J J and ijty are the designations which comprehend all 
the higher Asia, with the exception of India and China. Vide Richardson's Dictionary, p. 313. b. 

+ Vide XIV. 3. *0 SavOo* vorafibs, ov 'Stpftyv ixaKovv oi irporepov. It appears evident from 
this, that 2</>/3a was the Hellenic euphone for <^j\)<A, formed by suppressing the final letter. 

X Ch. i. v. 9. 

Sin reference to this word, which, like opvo/Utni, implies ascent, it may be remarked, that Pat- 
mos was not infrequently written Pathmos. Thus Lemaibe remarks on Plin. iv. 23. 3. in note 28., 
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been originally submerged in the abyss, from which it was eventually drawn 
forth by the power of a deity. He might not, it is true, be cognizant of the 
real Etymon ; but even supposing he were, a true Greek would care very little 
for that, when the credit of his vernacular was concerned. 

There can be little doubt of the names of Rh6dos and Dfelos, concerning 
which myths analogous to this of Patmos have been invented,* being referrible 
to a like source : but into further discussions of this kind ray limits forbid 
my entering. The only remark which it is now necessary to offer is, that the 
author of these lines seems to have been actuated by a desire to assert in all parti- 
culars the same amount of claim to mythical renown on behalf of Patmos which 
had been conceded to other islands better known to the mythist and the his- 
torian. If to Delos belonged the honour of being the chosen seat of the worship 
of the son of Leto, Patmos could assert a like connexion with her daughter : 
if Poseidon could chain the errant member of the Kyklades to the rock,f and give 
it a place in his domain, so had the virgin-goddess rescued the entombed Ionian 
isle from the abyss. 

" Vet apud Dalecamp. Pathmos." Was the close resemblance of this to fiuO/iot the origin of the 
myth, or was the latter, already existing, the source of the former, in order to approximate it to 
a presumed etymon? Vide " Postscript." 

* Comp. Stephan. Diet, etc p. 854. a. " Nomen ejus" (L e. Bhodos) " quod attinet, ita Gram- 
matici*. naparh vo\vv povv airroOt SoveiaOat, rplv (fmvijvai tifv vrjaov." Hemst. ad Lncian. Dial. 
Marin, x. " Khodum quoque, cujus et Philo eandem ob causam meminerat, olim infra ductus de- 
pressam JvtKpavijvai vmepov Iji)par0eiaav Heraclides ait." Concerning Delos, see Lucian. in loc. 
cit Strabo, x. 5. Kallimach. H. ad Del JEneid. in. 73. ss. Thebaid. I. 702. Petron. Fragm. 
vl p. 225. Bip. 

Bochart has derived the name Bhodos from the Aramaean Til'*, supposing an aphceresis of the 
first letter. This word (Buxtorf. Lexicp.238.) signified " a serpent;" and certainly the agree- 
ment of this with one of its ancient names, 'Ofaovaaa (Strab. xrv. 2.), appears singular. Hesychios 
has explained this, £ia to vXfjOot tav 5(j>euiv, in corroboration of which we may cite a passage from 
Diodoros (v. 58. p. m.), t^« 'PoS/as f§» aVe/aij* o0««» irrcpfiefeOeu «. t. if. The same author in- 
forms us also, that the Bhodian cult of Poseidon originated with Kadmos, which tradition implies 
a Tery early connexion between it and the Phoenicians, and thus favours the etymology here stated. 
Its perversion may, as in the instance of Patmos, have originated the myth of its emersion from 
the deep. 

*f* Pindar, in Strab. X. 5. p. 387- Tauch. A^ to'tc Teaoapsi op&ci Tlpcfifutv dviiipovaav xOovt'wv, 
*k» 8" ivl KpavaS <r)(/6ov Hirpa JSafuitnojrdiiXoi Ki'ovev. 

VOI.. YYTT. 2 D 
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'Ev6aB' 'Epiroa Zoe6\ov a\$o* eUev 'Opeort/s, 
10 Oiarprj/J.' an tpvyev jjr pajrpoipovov imvlvjf 

'Evieir/y J? ol ajwve irarfjp aotpov lifrrjpo* 
YXaviciaif, fk>v\cus 'AprefuZos "SMvOlrp' 
Kara poov ir\wg 'licapiov iva\elfiepov dthfia 
"Opyut 6aX\o<popuv, an Oe/xts, yjyXaiatv. 

9. 'Ev0«6' k.t. c|. I copied here: 1. TEPIN PIOPN, 

2. f*HN NOEN, from which it is easy to infer the con- 
dition of the marble, which presented scarcely a trace of the first hemistich. 
Such was also the case in each of the two succeeding lines. 

I regard it, however, as past doubt, from the vestige EPIN, that mention of 
the aefival Beat had occurred in this verse, as also of a fane dedicated to them by 
Orestes, from the introduction of ef<r«» towards its close. There remained of 
eheOXov but three elements and part of a fourth : as a restoration, therefore, 
although highly probable, it is by no means so certain. I cite, however, 
the following on its behalf. Pausan.:* KaXovat U 'Epivvv ol Ge\*ovoiot ri}v 
6e6v (viz. Ar/fttfTpa)' oftoXoya hi atfiiai rat 'A»rt)uax©r iitiarparuav 'Apyeiav 
iroirjaav cs Qrjpat' teal ol to ewos e%«* Ar/fnjrpov r66i <pao\t> 'Epivvov eivai eBeOXor. 
Kallimachif Sarapn; rot, Kapveie, ro ye ttparurrov eSeGXov. Thus also we read 
in a titulus from Philai, published in my third volume ; J SroXa IveoraXwaev, lv 
els -ro8e vaau ebeBXov II a? 6 fioXwv vfivfj rov \6ovos oXfioiorav. 

Ibid. 'AX17V0?. This was very indistinct, but is unquestionably the true 

reading. My first transcripts were ; 1. Allll<>£: 2 HIOZ: 3. ANHI°Z. The 

Homeric student will be at no loss for assigning to it its proper meaning, viz., 
evberjs. Ex. gr. Ov Ktv aXrjiot eirj avrfp w roaoa yivotro. § 

Ibid. EXaev. That is, thpvoe. This, and the following proper name, were 
quite distinct on the monument. 

From the obsolete e^» came the following: euro, elaanr/v, etoopai, etftat. 
The following are examples of the use of the middle aorist in the sense now 
before us. Theogn. : || *Apre/u (hjpotpovr}, Ovyarep 8«Jy, jjv ayapiepvay Eioa9\ or' 

• via 25. 3. t Hymn. H.72. 

X Fascic. hi. p. 187. n. ccclix. c. Comp. Lykophron. 987. 

§ Iliad. «'. 125, 267. D Sentent 12. s. Ed Gaisford. 
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et Tpoirjv IWXee vijval Ooai*. Her6dot. :* Tw 8e AvKOVpyw reXevrrfaavri Ipov elaa.fj.tyoi 
aifiovrai /ueyaXws. 

10. Oiorprip' &9. My first copies of this line were: 1. ♦YrEN 

_ METP°*°N . MANIHZ : 2 ZIT EniZIHT<*oNoY: 3. - . 

Z M __*YrENHZMHTI**oN YMANIHZ. 

My first attempt to restore this verse was ; 2e«rror, St etctpvyev r}s ptrpo- 
(fwvov fuwiip, in accordance with Ovid's line concerning Orestes : f " Exactus 
furiis venerat ipse suis." I esteem that, however, which I have given above, 
as on every account preferable, as well from the traces still extant on the 
marble, as from the more graphical delineation it presents of the degree of 
mental torture under which the fugitive laboured. Compare the following : 
Aischyl. : % EXeXeu, eXeXeu, biro ft au atpaieeKos Kal <ppev<nr\tfye?s fjutviai 6ci\itowt\ 
OTorpov 5' apits Xplei p airvpos. Sophokl. : § Of/xot ftaX' a50ts* ooov €i«rc8w ft aita 
Kevrpwv re r&vS oitrrptffta, teal fivrffxt] kcucwv. Euripid. :|| ihpvaai (3pera<t, 'Eirwvv- 
fiov rrj% ravpucrji, ntovuv re awv, Owr c£e/to%06i9 •nepeno'Kuv naff IXXa8a Oiarpou 
Iptvbmv. Also with the expression fxrp-pwpovov fxavirj?, the verse in Euripides in 
allusion to the same Orestes :** Ewrep ye itrtXlt ejSoXc vat ftijrpoxrovm. 

11. 'Evielijv 8' 6i afwve. My copies of this hemistich were: 1. AEI 

IATHZo^oYIH - nP°Z: 2 AEI IAIHIX°*°YIH 

THPoZ : 3. E TAnHP jr. t. X. The exceeding indistinct- 
ness of all the elements in the first hemistich deprive any attempt at restoration, 
which can be made, of all claim to acceptance on the ground of certainty. 
The same may be observed of the letters AEI, though appearing in two of my 
copies: this may have been ATI, and therefore one of my first restorations 
was 'laoiv 8' oi eveyxe. I then tried, "Hpteeae 8' ivZelriv, but this advanced AEI 
farther into the verse than appeared to be sanctioned by the monument I ac- 
cordingly substituted for it 'Evlelrfv 8' oi aftwe. 

The supplement *\aaiv is, considered in itself, unexceptionable, as the fol- 
lowing from SophoklSsff proves: TloOevi' av evpoK tov e/tuv av nrrfftaruv' 'Aprf£iv, 

* l 66. init. EtW occurs in Iliad. §'. 549. Ko« ff iv *A0i/vij<r' ttaev, «p ivl viovt i^y. 
f Trist iv. 4. 70. % Prometh. 877. ss. ' § Oidip. E. 1317. «• 

J Iphig. in Taur. 1463. as. Comp, Jacobs, AnthoL Palat ix. 354., xl 387. 
•* Iphig. in Taur. 1200. ft El^ktra, 675. s. 

2i)2 
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ots Xaoiv ovk evem' ZSeiv; it comes recommended also by the view which the 
author of these lines evidently appears to have taken of the symptoms of the 
hero's malady, namely, that it was a derangement of the nervous system re- 
sulting from his consciousness of guilt, and therefore to be treated with medi- 
caments suited to the case. On the other hand, Ivldrp seems more in harmony 
with aKrjios in the ninth verse, and may be susceptible, moreover, of a meaning 
peculiarly applicable to the condition of Orestes, whom Ovid* had before de- 
signated " egentem mentis." I need scarcely add, that the restoration which 
I have adopted is strictly Homeric: for example;! oWre 8' afire Xpeiw efufo 
ykvrftai acucea Xoiyov kfwvai Tots oXKok. 

Ibid. So0ow. Thus in the Epigr. :% *HX0e U KaXXlyvanot 6 nwiot, 6 vXaro- 
XeoxflS, T»/s nattfovitof irXrjOoftepos acxplrjs. 

12. TKovkUw, povXair. My first copy was, lAMYPEo NE: 2. IAAYKE 

IS : 3. TAAYKIo IZ. The second hemistich was sufficiently 

plain. The restoration (JovXais appears to me to be certain. 

The connexion which is here intimated as having subsisted between the 
family of this Glaukias, and Artemis, leaves no doubt upon my mind of his being 
the same individual whose daughter is mentioned in the second verse as having 
been constituted her priestess by the goddess herself. 

Ibid. 'S.KvOlrp. This Ethnic is important, as it implies, so far as it goe9, the 
writer's adoption of the dramatic narrative of Euripides : for 2jcu0*V here means 
Tavpucijs, as Artemis is styled by Pausam'as:§ Kai toi lutfUfievt}Ke» in ml vvv 
TtjXiKoSro ovofta -rtf Tavpiry dew. He had before mentioned, Twtok Se 'H/hjSoto* 
ofioXoyovvra eypafyev, Tavpow rov? iv ry 2>ev0iier} Oveiv WapOtvw (i. e. to Artemis) 
rovt vavayovs. Agreeably to this we read in Ovid : || " Quasque colunt Scythicse 
regnum nemorale Dianae ;" and in Lucan,** " Et Taranis Scythica3 non mitior 
ara Dianas." 

13. K5to poov 7r\«y k. t. e£. This verse has occasioned me more trouble than 
any in the entire composition, in consequence of the injuries which the first 
hemistich had sustained. The following were the results of my successive tran- 

• Trist. ii. 395. t Diad. J. 340. «. 

% Viz. by Agathutt. Vide Antholog. n. 22. 19. 5. s. Ed. Aid. 1550. Brunck. m. 58. 

§ in. 16. 6., i. 43. 1. \ Metamorph. xiv. 331. *• l 441. 
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scriptions : 1. AIIAIYTAAIIAIXEIMEPONIAH : 2. - AITAI°YTA _ Z 

ZAP _ oYAYZXEIMEPoNolAA : 3. -AHAIoYriA°Z_ _ . P_oYAYZXEIMEP<>No| 
AHA. The final result has, as usual, been expressed in the engraved form. 

Kara is the well-known Krasis for kcu eira, and corresponds accurately to 
its present position : but I own that I could have wished the sanction of the 
marble to Kim, that is, kcu cm, for thus we should have had the Homeric em- 
ir\«r expressed in Tmesis, presenting the construction exark&t oti/ia, agreeably 
to the line,* "Hyaye fLiiovlrflev ImnXus eopia tcovrov. But this, as is evident from 
the copies, I could not introduce, and so have been constrained to adopt the 
simple participle. As it is, we recognise in nt\m otifM the construction in the 
verse, f *Cl i-etvoi, rivet core ; itodev irXeiff by pa Kt\ev6a. 

Oihfia is the undoubted restoration in the second hemistich. Thus in the 
Homeric Hymn : J *H elf ot^/x SXiov iro\xJtj(6vov cwtk opovaei. Euripid. :§ Tvpiov 
otifia Xwrot/ff epav. Again : || atpunot 8' airoppoal 'E* o?8/* karjKOvri^ov ovpia 
£efw. So also ivayelpepov : Horn.** 01 irepl Auiiwytjv hvayeip.epov oIkI' iOevro. 
Eurip. : f f Out iv itvocuai \eipMTos Ivayeifxepov. 

14. "Opyta k. t. e£. 1. . PTEA ZeEMIZHrAAIZEN. 

2. _ PnAeAA - ZGEMIZHrAAIZEN. A third transcript gave me 

OPriAOAA, and then flZ before 0EMIZ 

The word"0/>yMi merits a particular notice. Sebvius XI has defined it thus : 
" Orgia apudGraecos omnia sunt sacra, ut apud Latinos Cserimonite." Passow§§ 
more explicitly : " geheime, religiose Gebrauche ; geheimer Gottesdienst, 
zu dem nur der besonders Eingeweihte Zutritt hatte, ganz gleichbedeutend mit 
ftwrrripta." 

The etymon generally proposed is'o/^, " frenzied excitement," which an- 
swers well to the circumstances of the Dionysiac worship : but the application of 
the term to these was a more recent extension of its meaning. Sebvius adds 
Spot. Ge8neb|||| suggests and tov etpyeiv, which its affinity to /worr/pia renders 
highly probable : but he should have added a citation from the Scholiast on 

• Iliad, £'. 291. f Otyss- •/• 71. t In Apoll. i. 417. 

§ Phoiniss. 202. J Helene, 1587- s. •* Iliad. /9'. 750. 

ft Kresphont Fr. xm. 4. $$ Not. injEneid. iv. 302. 

§§ Griech. Worterb. B. n. p. 361. b. 
UII Vid. not in Lucian. Philopatr. x. toL ix. p. 515. Bipont. 
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Apollonios : * "O/oym, ra ftvarripia' irapa to etpyeiv tows afivvfrow avruv, adding 
another, rj ra kv opyaai ywofieva, viz., in the sacred grounds of Demeter and Per- 
sephdne, between Athenai and M^gara.f But why not deduce it from cfia, a 
verb of sacred import, with a preterite eopya? The accurate Passow, indeed, 
seems to incline to this ; for he proposes cpyov in the course of his exegesis of 
this term. 

The following citations may serve to illustrate it in its several applications. 
Her6dotos uses it to express the Mysteries of the Achaian Demeter : J mmH^koI 
'A%auV Ayptrpos ipov tc km Spyta. In the Hymn to Demeter§ it denotes the 
Eleusinian rites : "Opyta 8* avrij eywv bitoOrjaofiai, ws av eirevra Evayem iphovrtt 
efiov voov ikoBKOuiQe. Again : || Afnjfffwavvrjy tepwv, jra? hrtypc&ev opyta ita.aa> 
'Scfiva, ra r ovitws iari irape^ifiev, ovre itvOeoOat, Out* a")(£eiv. The Mysteries of the 
Kabeiroi, deities worshipped by the Pelasgoi of Lemnos and Samothrake, are 
so designated by Her6dotos :** 'OoTtr ie ra. Kafkipwv opyta fiefivijrai, to 2a/io- 
Bptfiices liineKiovat irapaXafJovres irapa, HeKaoywv, ovtos mvrjp otie to Xey«. The 
rites of the worship of Kybele also, by Euripides c ff Ta t£ parpos fteyaKat 
opyta KvpeKas Befinevwv. 

We now proceed to consider it as designative of the rites of the Dionysiac 
cult. Bp. Maltby Xt nas cited, in illustration of this, a fragment of the Edonoi of 
Aischylos ; but seems to have been misled by Bothe's restoration of the second 
line. The sentence in Strabo§§ wherein it occurs establishes beyond doubt the 
reading, Spyava, not Spym. The latter, however, occurs in the following lines 
of the same poet : |||| &i\o$vrwv 5e rot iroKeos opylwv Mvqoropes eare fwt, which 
most certainly refer to the Dionysiac worship, an institution of Kadmos him- 
self.*** The same specific attribution* occurs in the introductory lines of the 

* In Argonaut. A'. 920. 

t Ruhnken. in Tim. p. 196. Passow in too. ip^it, B. n. p. 361. a. 

t v - 61. extr. § v .274. || v. 476. 

•• n. 51. m. ft Bakchai, 78. a, # Lexic p. 624. a. 

§§ Z. 3. T^» fuv ovv Kotvos -rijt if rott 'KSwyoit A««xtfXo? fu'/ivtjrai, tal tup nepi <dmjv ofxyavtoir. 
Hence Dindorf, in Fragm. p. 6. a. ~2.ep.va. Korv* «V to«» tywoWOpei' Sp^aS 2x°™* *.t. ef, a 
manifest improvement on Segals Kolramtv i» TJWms 'Opyta n»* avop^i' Srfomet, as given by 
Dr. Maltbt. 

H Sept. c. Theb. 180. Dind. 

••* Vide Schiitz in loc. and Blomf. Glossar. ▼. 164. 
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Bakchai,* the speaker being the god himself: Toeyap viv ulnar be Zo/ittv 
oitrrptfa eyw Mavitus' Spot 5' oUovat, -napaaieoitoi <ppevwv' ^Kevr/v t' eyetv rjvayieatr 
opr/luv kfiwv. So also in The6kritos,t describing the fate of Pentheiis: Ainovoa 
Ttpara viv avaepaye Zetvov iBoica, £vv S' trapat-e iroalv /tavtiiZeos opyta /3a/r%», 
'Et-amvas eitioioa. Finally, Herodianos expresses the advice given by Mtesa to 
Elagabalus, in the following words :J Elirovaa avrtS Kexapiopeva, o>s apa XPV 
hceivov fiev -ry lepwwvy ko.1 Oprjaicua <rxp\ageiv rov Ocov, /3a*%€t'a« ical opylots rots re 
$eioK epyott avcuceifievov. 

This term finds occasionally an extension of its meaning, and, apart from 
any ritual which presupposes initiation on the part of those concerned in it. 
Thus Sophokl§8 : § "Ojt»? Ze aefivwv opytmv eZalero 0\o| alfxartjpa, speaking of 
sacrificial rites in honour of Zeus. Elsewhere || his Augur styles the mangled 
remains of the birds of prey which had perished by each other's violence, not 
by the ordinary ceremonial of sacrifice, <j>6ivovr aaripwv opyiuv futrrevpara. 

Again ; magical incantations amongst the ancients were always accompanied 
by certain secret rites, which were supposed to enhance their effect. It is with 
reference to these that Lucian thus expresses himself in one of his Dialogues:** 
'AW' ovk lyivwoKes rijv eTruiSf/v kcu to opyta, Kritfas meaning thereby, that Tri- 
ephdn was not duly qualified to perform the feat which he professed himself 
able to accomplish. 

Ibid. QdXXoipopwu. I regard this restoration as certain, and read it we/M- 
oTrwpevun, Orestes being represented as approaching the Erinyes in quality of a 
Supplicant, in token of which it was requisite that he should bear the yXavidi? 
BaXKov Ipov c\ot'o9,tt which was the emblem of the peace and reconciliation for 
which he sued. Thus the Althra of Euripides : JJ 'E? raoU yap fiKtyaa cV 
fjv^afitjv raZe Tpau<:, at Xnrovaai 8w/xar apyeiav j(jBov6v 'lirrrfpt 6aXK<3 Ttpo<mlrvow 
ifiov yow, Ila6os iradovacu Zetvov. On another occasion his suppliants§§ are sup- 

* VV. 32. 88. t EidyU. xiyi. 12. ss. 

X v. 7. init Hence the use of the term in Latin: ex. a Ovid. Metam. iv. 1. s. "At non Al- 
cithoe Minyeias orgia censet Accipienda dei." Virg. jEneid. iv. 301. ss. " qualis commotis excite 
sacris Thyias, ubi audito stimulant trieterica Baccho Orgia." 

§ Trachiniai, 765. s. j| Antigone, 1013. 

*• Philopatria, x. ff Iphigen. in Taur. 1 101. 

II Supplic 8. ss. §§ Herakleidai, 517. s. 
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posed to be addressed; T/ levp' atpiKeotf Uecloun ovv kXclIok Avtoi <f>t\o+vxpv¥- 
tc9. This Sophokl&s expresses, 'Imjplois xXaBounv kfyareppivoi* We read 
indeed a description of Orestes himself as a 8aX\o<f>6po<: by the Pythias in 
Aischylosjf eXaias h-^iyevvrfTov k\c&ov, Ar/vei fieyiarm aaHppovm? eoTeftfievot, 
'Apyijri fxaWw. 

The Latin poets contain many allusions to this rite. Thus Virgil : J " Op- 
time Grajugenum, cui me fortuna precari Et vitta comptos voluit pratendere 
ramos." It explains also the epithet of Statius§ in the line, " Vittatse laurus, 
et supplicis arbor olivse." 

Ibid, 'fl* OifiK, rfyKaiaev. That is, «y Befits yv dyXouirat, or iicreXeaai, as in 
Hesiodos,|| 'EicreXeaat peya epyov, o oi ZioOev Qifiis tjev. The expression ws 6efi.it 
corresponds to the y Oe/juv of the same poet in the following passage : ** ow8' 
aBavterow 6epairev€iv*H0e\ov t cvl' cpteip fia.KO.pwv lepois eirl /3«/xotr, "Hi 0iftit avBpm- 
•notai xai f tjGea, viz., xa6a Gifivs rat iUaxov eart rots avBpunroK.ft Also, to Homer's 
$ OiftK c<m, " prout fas," or " consuetudo, est." JJ 

The verb ijyXaurev answers to the Latin " ornavit :" ex. gr. " ornare con- 

* Oidip. R. 3. 

f Eumenides, 43. ss. On the use of these OaXKot in precatory ceremonies, see Potter, Archaeo- 
log. Grsec. Lib. il c. 5. pp. 280. ss. Edit Dunbar. 

We find them used also during the celebration of the Panathenaia of the Athenians, of which a 
detailed account is given in the same work, c. 20. pp. 479- ss. The 0a\\o<j>opoi in these were per- 
sons of both sexes advanced in life, the Tpad mentioned by Dikaiarchos, and the Fepotnet, styled 
KaKoi, by Xenophon in his Sympos. iv. 17* To these Aristophanes alludes in his Vespe, 540. ss. 

OfrteTt Trptafivtwv Sy\ot X/Mjffi/io* &r* oiiS" aKaprj' 'Xicttnrrop.evoi. 3* cV Tots 08019, Qa\\a<f>opai caXov- 
/ieO", dtnwfiooiiiv iceXtK^t]. 

See the Scholiast on this passage, who cites the authority of Dikaiarchos above-mentioned, <V 
Tip IWaOipa'iKu", as also of Xenoph&n, and Philochoros (in his *At6Ys, as conjectured by Christianus 
in his note in 1.) 

I JEneii. vni. 127. s. The remarkable coin of the Gens ./Emilia, which represents on the 
obverse Aretas, the King of Arabia Petraia, in the attitude of a suppliant, and extending the 
olive-branch, from which depend the vitta:, offers an excellent numismatic illustration of this 
passage of Virgil. Vid. Eckhel, Doctr. N. V. T. v. pp. 131. s. 

§ Thebaid, xii. 492. 1 Scut. Here. 22. 

•* Opp. et DD. 134. ss. 

■ft "Vide Tzetz. in Poet. Min. Gr«c. T. in. p. 107. Edit Gaisford. 

${ Ex. gr. Ilias, /S'. 73. FLpuna 6* €<yu>i> tirsoiv TTf-iprjaofiai, if Odfttt iatt. 1'. 32. S. 'Arpet&q, trot 
irpwra fiax^eofuu JQpa&ioint, *Ht Oefttt iatlv, u vaj- , dfopij. 
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vivium," " to lay out a banquet with splendour."* Such also is its meaning in 
Theokr.f Tat 8e fiekifUpvXkoi ia<pyai rlv, -nvOie irataW Ae\(pU Intel iterpa tovto toi 
ayXaiae, " Since the Delphian rock hath given to this" (to Kelfuvov) " its orna- 
ture" (i. e. its luxuriance) " for thee." In the passive: Pindar. J 'AyXatgerat 
ik ml MowuraV iv aanm, "He" (Hieron) "is graced also with musical accom- 
plishments." Agreeably to this we find ayXtdij with the meaning attached to 
it, Beauty, Comeliness: as in Hom.§ ' AyKatrjv yap Iftoiyt foot, rol o\w/ynrov 
expvaiv, 'Cl\eoav. The words are those of Penel6pe. 

Hence came the very usual signification of the middle verb, " to rejoice," 
" feel pleasure," " experience satisfaction," in any possession considered as orna- 
mental. Thus Horn. : || aWa <re <pijfu Sutfiirepe* ayXcueurSat, " but I promise to 
you alone the pleasure of being their owner from henceforth." 

My concluding remark is on the composite form amjyXaiaev, which I have 
found occurring in a fragment of an elegiac distich at the end of a Parian in- 
scription published by Bockh from Spon and others, with the usual exegesis.** 
It records a decree of the Parian community in honour of a female named 
Aurelia Leita, the wife of a certain Marcus Aurelius Faustus; and the lines in 
metre appear thus : 

...••• AIATHNAPICTOTOK€IANAKOITIN 
••••••••• OCAIlHrAAIC€N 

As the learned editor above-mentioned has offered no restoration of this, I 
feel myself at liberty to propose one. I premise a few remarks : the first re- 
lating to the evident omission by the copyists of the syllable after THN in the 
first line. This, I conclude, happened in consequence of its resembling THN 
in the forms of its characters, the casualty having often happened, under such 

• Vid. Ciccr. vl Verr. c 20. t Ep>gr- 1. 3. 8. 

X Olymp. i. 22. s. § Odyss. J. 179. s. 

D Ilias, *f. 331. Add to these examples the passage in Simomdes, Il«/>« yv*at*£>v, ocxxx. 67. ss. 
Gaisf. KoXok fun 3>v O^ua roiavrij fvP^'AXXoiar vf 8* ixmnt fiyvvtai kokov *H* fty tm f) ivpavvot, 

»• Corp. Inscriptt. T. n. p. 346- n. 2384. 9. 
VOL. XXII. 2 e 
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circumstances, to myself: I therefore propose riAN.* I consider, moreover, 
♦AYCTOC to be a very probable restoration in the commencement of the second 
line, as AKOITIN precedes in the first; that is, that the husband had added 
these lines himself, through a desire of contributing to the honour decreed to 
the wife. We may, therefore, suppose that the distich originally appeared in 
some such form as this : 

Tovto yepas, ha nyp iravaptaroroieciav ajeontv, 
M»*j/<x0etr -rijy apcrr/t Qavoros amffKaiotv. 

This honorary memorial, for the sake of his wife, the mother of an all-pre-eminent offspring, 
Faustus, remembering her worth, hath decorated. 

It appears sufficiently plain from the foregoing details that the composition 
now before us might have claimed, had it escaped the injuries of time and bar- 
barism, no inferior position amongst the contributions to the Greek Anthologia, 
which have at different times engaged the attention of scholars of the highest 
eminence. As it is, most unfortunately, the marks which the finger of time has 
impressed on the monument have been so deeply graven, that for any epi- 
graphist to profess to restore it letter by letter to its original state, could 
scarcely be deemed other than a presumptuous self-confidence. To compen- 
sate this, however, we possess throughout indications more or less clear of all 
such components as it would be next to impossible to reproduce had they been 
utterly effaced ; and these are found to supply most valuable hints in relation 
not merely to the author's scope, but suggestive also of the identical expres- 
sions which he had selected. To turn these to their proper account, it is true, 
presupposes in the decipherer a certain degree of sagacity disciplined in the 
school of experience, the rarity of which endowment must constitute my plea, 
should my deductions fail of commanding the assent of my readers. 

* The compound vavapurros ocean in Hesiod. Opp. et DD. 291. Ovrot (it* raraptaiot, os avrot 
nma vojou. In defence of the triple compound which I have introduced here, I may appeal to 
Homer, Ilias, o J . 54. "Q fiot e<yu> SetXr/, & fioi h/aapunoToxtta. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Page 198, rwfc(ff). — The epigram here referred to, and which, doubtless, 
supplied Passow with this exegesis ,must have been that by Philippos, pub- 
lished in the Aldine " Anthologia,"* and more recently in the Analekta of 
Brunch, f In the former it concludes thus : 2o2 yap birep fiwfuSv a.Tp.6v \iftivoto 
^tXnnroc 'P&jei koXKiBvtwv, ravpov opetovofwv, agreeably to which the Lexikon 
by Konstantlnos notices the epithet alone, without seeming to recognise the 
existence of the verb. This is proved by the following extract : J " KaXktBvruv 
fiwfiMv in Epigra. altarium in quibus immolatur seu litatur pulchris et splendidis 
victimis." The inadvertence which I have corrected in this note consisted in 
the incautious substitution of " Eurip." in the place of " Epigr." 

It will be seen from the citation, given in the context, of the concluding 
line of this epigram, which has been taken from the Analekta, that two im- 
portant alterations have been made in it by Bbunce ; the first consisting in a 
change of the accentuation of koSXiButwv, which he reads itepunrufiivws, thus con- 
verting it into a participle ; and the second, in replacing the Aldine reading, 
ravpov, with icdirpov. I conclude that the former of these alterations had been 
suggested by the asyndetous construction which necessarily resulted from 
making both otjuoV and xattpov predicate cases of the same verb pe£et, a syn- 
tactical inconvenience, however, if it can justly be styled so, which appears to 
me scarcely to warrant the rejection of the older accentuation, more particu- 
larly now that we possess in our Patmian epigram indubitable proof of the use 
of KaXKl6vr<K. 

The extract which I have given in this note from Passow contains no 
reference to authority farther than what may be surmised from his mention of 
/fa/tor, and this suggests a belief that he had in view the above-mentioned epi- 
gram by Philippos. If such be the fact, and the authority cited by him under 
the head KdWtBmiw, viz., " Phil. Th. ep. 47. 6.," be this identical epigram, we 

• Vide vi. 10. 1. Ed. Venet. 1550. f VoL "• P- 224 - 

J VoL a p. 18. b. Ed. 1592. 

2e2 
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have a new canon, under the head of *' contradictory propositions," added 
to Logic. 

Bishop Maltby has been more circumspect, as no mention whatever of our 
epithet occurs in his excellent edition of Mobell's Lexikon. KaX\i6vreu alone 
is recognised. 

Page 199, note (*). — This custom of sacrificing goats in honour of Artemis 
is particularly mentioned in an epigram by Theodorides : * Kai aoi litippi&i 
yopyos \iftapoio vo/iat>;r ATfia, «u wpalovs apvas hni irpoBvpoK, VIZ., 'AprepiBof. 
In the case before us, the account which the accomplished traveller Clabke 
has given of the Fauna of Patmosf sufficiently explains the use of the former 
of these animals in the sacred rites of its tutelary. 

Page 204, 7wfe(§). — I have already observed, that it would be hazardous to 
trace the origin of the myth embodied in the seventh and eighth lines to the 
geological knowledge current in the Graeco-Roman period; % and consequently 
that we are to resort for a solution of its existence to some such etymological 
perversion as we know with certainty to have obtained in the instance of 
Rh6dos. In the cases both of this island and Patmos, we have found reason 
to believe, that the true etyma of their names were Aramjean terms expres- 
sive of local characteristics^ but that the Greek lost sight of this during his 
Hellenizing process, claimed the results of that process as indigenous appella- 
tions, and then constructed myths in unison with his imaginary themes. 

Thus also he elaborated the name of the central island of his Kyklades, 
and then tasked his ingenuity to account for its origin. This led to his in- 
vention of a species of legend, viz., of Poseiddn having intervened with his 
might to confer upon it, before a wandering and instable tract, a fixed and 
" conspicuous" position. |j Another version of this myth assigns the agency to 
Ap611on.** 

It is certain, however, that the Aramaic dialect, one which we cannot but 
suppose to have been either identical with, or closely allied to, the language of 

* AnthoL Aid. iv. p. 201. n.3. 3. s. In Brunck, a. 42. 

t Travels, etc vol. in. p. 371- 4to. edit. J Vide supra, pp. 191. 203. 

§ Supr. p. 204. || Supr. p. 205. 

*• Vide JSneid. in. 75. ss., and Serv. in loco. 
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the early navigators of the Mediterranean, furnishes a singularly descriptive 
word when understood with reference to their circumstances, the Hellenization 
of which also conducts at once to AijXos. I mean /TIT. fern. NT1TF, signifying 
" fearful," " formidable," whence NTH"] , of which NH177 is a synonym, " terror," 
or "affright ;"* all which were excellently adapted to express the feelings of the 
explorer of the iEgasan, more especially whilst steering his course through the 
group of islands of which Delos is the centre, the theme of the poet's salutary 

warning : f 

" Interfusa nitentes 
Vites asquora cycladas." 

Accordingly, the perils of the mariner through those cliff-bound guardians of 
their domain would at once suggest so appropriate a designation of the point 
from which they diverged. 

These remarks are intended as supplementary to a preceding paragraph in 
this section, where I waived the discussion by reason of its interference with my 
more immediate subject. J I have now only to add, that the learned Bochart 
has long since proposed the same etymon, but on a different ground, namely, 
that of Delos having been the chosen seat of the Apollinean cult. § This may 
be probable, on supposition of that worship having been introduced by the 
Phoenician navigators themselves, whose Herakles I conceive to have been the 
prototype of the Greek Ap611on, with the title and attributes of the K#P# 7J/3 : 
but of this we possess no such evidence as we have of their importing the 
worship of Poseidon into Rhodos. || 

To return to Patmos. I have stated, at perhaps greater length than the oc- 
casion might seem to warrant, my views as to the origin of the persuasion to 
which we owe the seventh and eighth verses of our epigram. It may happen, 
however, after all, that scientific readers may attribute to them a profounder 
meaning, than the classical student would be disposed to allow them, under 
the influence of impressions similar to those of Clarke, whose introductory 
notices relating to the geology of this island are singularly germane to our pre- 

* Buxtorf. Lex. Chald. et Syr. pp. 112. 116. f Horat. Carm. 1. 14. 19. s. 

| Supr. p. 205. § Cit. in Stephan. ubi supra, p. 395. b. 

jj Vide supra, p. 205. note (*). 
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sent subject : " Soon after coming to anchor, the author landed, with a view of 
examining the cliffs ; as the ports of the island have the appearance of craters, 
and substances resembling lava are common among the fragments of its rocks. 
The monastery of St. John is situated upon the highest verge of a crater of this' 
description ; and the harbour of La Scala owes its origin to another. Perhaps 
there is not a spot in the Archipelago with more of the semblance of a volcanic 
origin than Patmos. The cliffs exhibit no form of regular strata, but one im- 
mense bed of a porous black rock, in which are numerous nuclei of a white 
colour, as large as a pullet's egg, in the form of crosses all of them in- 
tersecting crystals of /eld-spar, imbedded in decomposing trap." * 

The question then resolves itself into this : Are we to suppose that the sci- 
ence of the second century of our era had been such as to qualify an observer, 
however intelligent, to speculate on the events of a strictly geological epoch, as 
suggested by such- phenomena ? A more protracted discussion of this subject 
may be avoided by the following references, which will acquaint the reader 
with the views of the ancients on its scientific aspect. Heraklef des, in Excerpt, 
de Polit. p. 455., already cited, supra, p. 205, n. (*), states the fact simply with 
respect to Rhodos. Plinius, however, in Nat. Hist. n. 88. s., and Marcellinus, 
in Beb. Gest. xvn. 7. sub. fin., more ambitiously, but with a copious infusion of 
mythical references in their respective catalogues, a critical investigation of 
which would extend this essay very far beyond its prescribed limits. 

The fine passage in Pindar. Olymp. vn. 100-28. 4>a»m i' avOpamwv *a\auu 
'Pijiwer, k. t. e£, is> of course, merely the statement of a poet, but merits a notice 
here, as, in all probability, the ground-work of our author's lines respecting 
the origin of his Patmos. 



SECTION IV. b. 

The Titulus next in order, and which, with the foregoing, comprises my 
whole collection of memorials of ancient Patmos, was copied from a marble in 
the Convent that stands in the centre of the town. It has sustained more 

* Travels, ubi supra, pp. 369. s. 
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damage than even its predecessor ; of twenty three lines, which alone it was 
possible to trace, the fifth having altogether disappeared from the monument, 
and one-half at least of the remainder retaining but a few letters or isolated 
words to render the decipherer any assistance. Fortunately, however, sufficient 
has on the whole been left to acquaint us with the specific object held in view, 
accompanied also with the name of the individual, of certain honours awarded 
to whom the document was a record. It is referrible, moreover, to a class of 
inscriptions, the language of which was, in a principal degree, framed after a 
technical model ; so that, provided the peculiarities of any particular member 
thereof were tolerably preserved, a competent acquaintance with the municipal 
phraseology suited to its case enables the decipherer to supply, with a reason- 
able chance of accuracy, whatever deficiencies the marble may present in its 
technical details. By pursuing this method, and availing myself of a large col- 
lection of tituli, both edited and in manuscript, from the islands of the iEgsean, 
I am of opinion, that it is in my power to submit a very probable restoration 
of the whole, with the exception, in certain instances, of Names and Numerals, 
which no ingenuity could hope to divine. 

The collection of tituli to which I have alluded as already published is 
that of the learned Bockh : those which I have mentioned as inedited com- 
prise a large number in my own possession, the fruits of personal research, 
which it is my anxious desire at some future period to Bubmit to the members 
of the Academy. 

The general tenor of the epigraph before us is to evince the gratitude of 
the inhabitants of Patmos, and the other islands of the Ikarian sea, towards an in- 
dividual named Chrysokomos, in return for his various acts of kindness and 
liberality towards their community. This was evinced by their decreeing him 
a crown of gold and a portrait (eUova ypairrr)v) of himself, exclusively of other 
honours, commensurate to his alacrity in their service. 

This being premised, I proceed to submit, in the first place, my transcript 
of what remained on the monument, then a translation of it in accordance 
with the form to which I have ventured to restore it, and lastly, that form 
itself in the minuscule character, accompanied by the proofs of my several 
restorations. 
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OKOMOZ . AITOA EAOZETOIKOI 

TON AAAIK MEN HZ.il 

TON _ 

5 TOY.I.n...lO 

O KA9IAIANEKAXTOIEAYTONEY HN 

nAPEXOMENON. . .AriOTHZ I"HZA 

XMAZ EAAHNAZAPX 

10 ON TAYTA 

A O.A. .EK a TAZTAI 

XPYZOKOMOZ 

ZYM M..EI 

NEITAINYN . . . nHrTEATAIEPMHNT. . N nATMl 

15 ANA9HXEINKAIAPAXMAZAIAKOZIAZAI2 
nZEKAANEIIONTA . . . EnHrrEAT 
EKTON I A I UNTAZTEeYZ I AZ 
lAZMATAYnOAEXEZGAIAEAOXeAl 

MEN NE EXEI .A EllOY 

20 AZKAIAPM . . OMEN . ZZTE4>ANfiXAI A 
IZTE+.N. .AriOXPY 

N . . KA ONirPAnTHIATE 

YMONHM N . . E EPmi 

HrHMA ANAr - 

" During the Monarchship of*#*«*#*»»»in the month**»«»»»«**«*»*. 
Pursuant to the motion of Chrysokomos and Tolmides ; it hath seemed good 
To the general council of the islanders of the Ikarian Hellas met in assembly : 
Whereas we have been cognizant of Chrysokomos, son of #*•****•« tos 
5 Approving himself undeviatingly, and on all occasions, benevolently disposed 
Both towards the states of the islanders in general, and towards their citizens 
Individually, as manifested by his acts of beneficence to each : 
As also, of his having provided out of his private resources 
• •*••*••**• drachma! on the occasion of his officiating as 
10 Voluntary epimenian legate to the Hellenes, our rulers : 
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Being, we repeat, aware of these services, as well as of the amount 

Out of his private funds contributed by Chrys6komos, son of ••*•••• tos; 

As also of his promising additional services on our behalf 

For the time to come: and that now he hath, of his own free-will, 

15 Engaged to present an offering of a statue of Hermes to the Patmian community, 
As well as to advance on loan free of legal interest two hundred drachma! ; 
And hath, moreover, voluntarily undertaken to charge himself 
With the expenses of the sacrificial solemnities, and the victims : 
Be it decreed, to confer upon Chrysokomos the meed of our praise, 

20 And to accord to him becoming and appropriate honours ; 

As also to present him, in the temple of Hermds, with a crown 

Of the value of ten golden statures, together with a portrait of himself, 

In testimony of his having been a person distinguished by 

His assiduity and zeal on our behalf, both in act and in counsel. 

25 The Quaestors of the Treasury are desired to have this Psephism engraven 
On a tablet of stone, and set up alongside the altar of Hermds. 
The Quaestors of the Treasury are also directed to defray the expenses of the tablet." 

'Ein Nlovapxpv (rou huvos)' fitjvoi (tow Setvor) - X/w- 

aoKOfiOi rat ToXfuitp uitav. "E8o£e tw KotvtS 

twv xaff 'KWaha 'YKapltjv avfittopevopivutv vrjaueruv' 

1. 'Eirt k. t. !£. It is quite evident from the second line, which commences 
with the fragment of a Proper name, that one, at least, had preceded it in the 
perfect inscription : but not the slightest trace of it remained on the marble. 
I have been, therefore, obliged to have recourse to another titulus, the import 
of which is analogous to this one of Patmos, with a view to its partial restoration. 

I refer here to a Ko'ian inscription, hitherto, as I believe, inedited, which has 
long lain amongst my papers ; a Psephism of a Kotvov very similar to, if not 
identical with, the Assembly mentioned in our epigraph. It commences thus: 
Em . MONAPXOY. NIKCttPONOZ. MHNOX. APTEMITIOY.EAOSE.Tni. 
KOINfll .TflN . rYMnOPEYOMENUN . HAPAK[TinN]. I accordingly sup- 
plied the deficient line with reference to this heading, which also gave me 
avforopewficvwy in the third, whereof the only traces existing on the Patmian 
marble were the letters MEN. 

vol. xxn. 2 * 
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I wish it to be understood, however, that in adopting 'Emi Movipxov as a 
heading to the titulus before us, I intend merely to express the fact, that all 
such documents commenced with a mention of their respective Eponymes. 
That the Patmian magistrate who bore that title was styled a Movap%o<t, I am 
not in a condition to prove, unless on the assumption that the Kowov ira/xurrtW 
of the Ko'ian titulus was the same body with the K. twv xaff 'EWaba'lKapiav of 
that before us : but this it would be rash to assert; firstly, because it is gene- 
rally agreed, that K6s did not lie within the limits of the Ikarian sea ; and se- 
condly, because of the essential difference of the two denominations ; iraparrtoi 
expressing a position along the coast, namely, of that part of Asia Minor con- 
tiguous to which the islands of the Kowov lay. These Kou-o, in effect, seem to 
have been councils of Representatives, chiefly, if not wholly, convened for re- 
ligious purposes : and it appears, therefore, natural to conclude, that several 
had existed, each regulated by the circumstances of cult and geographical 
position. Thus we possess undoubted evidence of one having existed amongst 
the Kyklades, the place of whose meeting was Tenos, as we find it mentioned 
under the name of to Koivov twv vrjaumwv in a Psephism of that place, which 
Bockh has edited from Villoison.* The members of this council of confede- 
rated islands, termed SuveS/xu, are represented in this document as decreeing 
honours to a certain benefactor named Timon, amongst which we observe the 
following : KAAE2AI . AYTON . Em . TA . 1EPA . KAI . 0YTIAN . nAZAN . 
HN . IYNTEAOYXIN . Ol . EYNEAPOI . TOIZ . 6EOIX . YnEP . TYXHX . 
KAI . ZnTHPIAZ . TUN . NHZIHTON. To this body, therefore, very pro- 
bably, belonged the appointment of the Theoroi of the islands each year, to 
attend the celebration of its anniversary solemnity in Delos. Hence we find, 
in a Psephism of the same Tenos published by Bockh from Osann and others.f 
a certain Amm6nios receiving due honour from the Tenian authorities for his 
having undertaken the office of OeapoSoieos of the confederated states. 

The same amount of evidence is now afforded us by this Patmian inscription 
of a Koivov having existed within the precincts of the Ikarian sea, that is, a Con- 

* Corp. Inscr. T.u. p. 255. n. 2334. 11.21. ss. Bockh's restoration, 
f Ibid. p. 250. n. 2329. 11. 8. s. 
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vention of representatives from the islands of the Ionian confederacy within its 
limits, to attend to its religious concerns. As I have intimated already, I re- 
gard this council as wholly distinct from the one with which the Ko'ian titulus 
acquaints us as including representatives from those islands alone of the Doric 
Sporades which were irapamw, or contiguous to the Asiatic coast. What 
the particular cult was to the care of which the attention of the members 
of the Ko'ian koivov was addressed, appears sufficiently obvious : we may rea- 
sonably presume it to have been that of Zeus, from the repeated occurrence of 
the name of that deity in the epigraph :* and in the same way we may infer 
from the fourteenth line of the Patmian, in which we recognise EPMHN, that 
the Hermaian solemnities particularly engaged the consideration of the Ikarian 
Koivov. 

According to this view of the subject, connected with the impossibility of 
determining under present circumstances the precise title of the Patmian 
Eponyme, we can only supply Efll . MONAPXOY, " dicis causa," or, as we now 
stand on Ionian ground, replace it with one of the eponymes of Ionia ; for ex- 
ample, the Ephesian APXONTOZ, or the Te'ian lEPEftZ. 

The restorations in the second line are certain, with the exception of 
TOAMIAHZ, of which only the first syllable remained. El II AN, the Roman 
" dixerunt," or " retulerunt," was the expression used in almost every instance, 
with reference to the originators of any motion in these Koiva. Thus we find 
in the Ko'ian titulus, XAPMinnOZ . riAPMENIZKOY. KAI . ♦IAOXTOI . ♦! 
AOZTOY . EinAN. This clause, it is true, comes after the words EAOZE . 
Till . KOI NX1I, etc., in that titulus ; and it might, therefore, be expected, that I 
should be guided by its analogy whilst supplying the lacunse in the fourth and 
fifth lines of the Patmian. But the clear traces which the marble presented of 
the names Chrysokomos and Tolmides before EAOZEN were obstacles to my 
adopting this order which I could not surmount. As they could not have been 
Eponymes .... otherwise we should have had XPYXOKOMOY, and this ex- 
clusively of the difficulty of accounting for a double Eponyme .... we can re- 
gard them in no other light than as the proposers of the Psephism. Indepen- 

» Viz., in the eleventh, twelfth, and twenty-ninth lines. See the close of this section, where 
this inscription has been given in full, with the requisite elucidations. 

2F 2 
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dently of these considerations, we possess evidence, in documents of this kind, 
of the order wmv - eoo£e - heSox^tu being frequently observed ; as in the Kar- 
thaian inscriptions edited by Bockh,* 'HpcucXeibrp eTirev' eSolje r?j BovXrj kcu r<S 
Arjpm k. t. \. Again : y Ea\ariwv ewre' eWje, etc. JjwoxVt/roy 'laovUov etitev' eoo£c, 
etc. It appears, moreover, from the first two of these, that it was not contrary 
to usage to dispense with adding the paternal names of the movers, as we see 
has been done on the present occasion. 

The third line occasioned me considerable perplexity in the commencement, 
but only there, as I feel reasonably certain of the supplements 1 have intro- 
duced towards the close. The corresponding passage of the Koian titulus ap- 
pears thus : TON . ZYMnOPEYOMENUN . nAPAK TON. This 

gave me the important supplement ZYMnOPEYOMENnN, of which the only 
trace on the marble was the penultimate syllable. NHXIflTilN also may be 
reckoned as certain ; but I found it impracticable to deal so with nAPAKTWIN, 
which, consequently, I rejected as foreign to our inscription, substituting another 
form of restoration, which appears in singular accordance with the few letters 
that could at all be discerned. 

The sole difficulty here is the denomination 'EMa? 'Iieapia, as applied to 
the islands represented in the Koivov: but this may very easily be removed 
by considering with what tenaciousness the ancient Greeks held to their com- 
mon ethnic, Hellenes. Agreeably to this, we find it in the ninth line attributed 
by the framer of the Psephism to the citizens of the state which was dominant, 
at the epoch when it passed the Koivov, in this quarter of the JEgsean. In this 
view, to designate it as 'EWas 'Ixapia was but to proclaim their consanguinity 
with their rulers. We may here, however, read 'lwifrtW, without any material 
alteration in the sense. 

'Eirethfi iyvuplaaficv XpvaoKO/iOV rov *••»•••• 
5 rov iia "Ramos evvovv ovra iiareKouvra, 

kcu Kara, koivov rat? rmv vtjaiarrwv iroXetrt, rots re 
iroXirats Kaff lllav, eKaarw eavrov evepyeTrfv 
irapexpftevov, xal iiro rij* ovolas ypp r Tt'h aavTa fy*»* 
yjias ••»••»* yevopevov irpos row "EWrjvat «PX" 

* Corp. Inscr. T. n. pp. 282. 284. nn. 2352. 2353. 2356. 
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10 otnai rfpiv avreirdyyeXov Intifirjvtov ravra fxev 
et8oTe?, ova 5e €K Twv Ihiav avrou ei-eipyaorat 
XpvaoKOfUK too •*•*•**• tou, kuI oTt itkelova 
av/jKJKpovra iffuv et'r tov fuKKovra xpovov vit- 
iffX«(Toc vvv 8e einf>7£\Tat 'Eppijv tt} wjaw liar/it); 

15 avadqaav, *ai Zpaxfias Stcuroa/a? Ewo-eif, 

«? etcicwei^oyra' not iir^yyeKrai irapd Toura 
cr Tali' J8tW Tar re Ovalav xal to 0u<r- 
uur/iaTa vvoie-^eaBai' 

It will be seen from the uncial titulus, that in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
lines, the characters had been almost wholly effaced from the monument. The 
supplements, therefore, which I have adopted, have been selected in conformity 
to analogous inscriptions. The syllable TOY, which commences the fifth line, 
was undoubtedly the final one of the paternal name in the second case, which 
name, therefore, we must suppose to have ended in TOZ, as AAEIMANTOZ, 
♦IAOZTOZ, or the- like. Lastly, from nAPEXOMENON, with which the 
eighth line begins, we infer that the verb iyvwpioapev, or one of similar import, 
came after eiretS^. These observations being premised, I offer the following 
citations, which will acquaint the reader with the phraseology usually employed 
in such cases as the present. 

I take my first example from a Teian inscription which Bockh has edited 
from Matttaire, Clakke, and others:* En El AH . KPATON . MTIXOY . 
KAAXHAON IOZ . AYAHTHZ . EYNOYZ . IZN . AIATEAEI . TOI . KOINAI . 
TON . ZYNAmNIZTON . KAI . AEHIN . KAI . nPATTON . AIEI . TA . 
ZYM^EPONTA . TOIZ . ZYNArftNIZTAIZ *-. t. !£. My secondf relates to 
the same individual : Ell El AH . O . IEPEYZ . THZ . ZYNOAOY. KPATON . 
MTIXOY. EN . TE.TOI . IHN . nOAAAZ . KAI.MEI"AAAZ . AIIOAEISEIZ . 
EnOIEITO . THZ . nPOZ .TOYZ.ATTAAIZTAZ . EYNOIAZ.KAI . KAT\ 
IAIAN . YI1EP . EKAZTOY . KAI . KATA . KOINON . TON . Y*\ EAYTOY. 
ZYNHrMENXlN*.T.!£. 

7. Kaff iZiav. Elsewhere, as in the Tei'an inscription last cited, tear' iBiav. 

• Corp. Inscr. T. n. p. 661. n. 3068. 1. as. f Ibid. p. 666. n. 3069. 2. se. 
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The aspiration of tfoos arose very probably from its having had the Digamma 
prefixed in the .^Eolic dialect.* 

8. Hape%6fievov. That is, hare\ovvra (1. 5.) irapexpftevov. Thus in a Delian 
inscription edited by Bockh from Maittaibe :f KAI . XPEIAX . AIATEAEI , 
P.APEXOMENOX . AHAIHN . TOIX . ENTYrXANOYXIN . AYTOI . KAI . 
KOINHI .KAI. IAIAI. 

Ibid. XoprjyriaavTa. My first restoration here was AAP.ANHXANTA, but 
I altered it to its present form, as agreeing better with the traces on the marble. 
It is also abundantly authorized : as by the Teian inscription which Bockh has 
edited from Chandler: J OYAEMIAN . ANENErKANTEX . Till . KOINfll . 
AAPANHN . AAA' . EK . TilN . IAIAN . PANTA . XOPHrHXANTEX . 
A«>EIAflX . EX . TAX . 6YXIAX . PAZAX . TAX . XYNTEAOYMENAX . 
YnO . THX . EXINOY . XYMMOPIAX . TO IX . TE . 6EOIX . KAI . TOIX . 
EYEPrETAIX. Thus Demosthenes : § Ov fxovov avrol itpo&bfiws avfiiro\cfxrjaovao>, 
aWa Kal fkuriXea tuv Ylepawv ")(firifuna ypprfyeiv rjfuv ■nporpefrovrai. Also Poly- 
bios: H to ti Ke\rwv •nKijQos to to ireila kotoikovv, ffVvearijKos tcus tuv KapytjBoi'iwv 
l\m'<™, $a^(\<3; ftev iyppiflei to arparoitSov rots hriTrjBetoK, wherein we perceive 
the construction altered. 

9. "EWijvas. Who these Hellenes were there is some difficulty in deter- 
mining in the present condition of the epigraph. It is probable, however, that 
the Athenians are meant, whose generals had terminated the war that had 
raged between the Samians and Milesians about some lands near Priene, and 
subjected Samos to the Athenian rule. This happened at the close of the 
eighty-fourth Olympiad, at which period it was likely thatPatmos and the other 
islands of the Ikarian sea shared the fate of the Samians.** 

It appears from the uncial copy of this inscription, that of the ninth and 
tenth lines only twenty-one letters were discernible on the marble, that is, less 
than one-third of the total number which we may reasonably conclude to have 

* Compare Bockh, C. I. T. u. p. 277. n. 2347. c. 1. 8. and his note on n. 2329. L 7. 

f Ibid. p. 223. n. 2267. 1L 7. ss. J Ibid. p. 654. n. 3066. 11. 10. ss. 

§ Contr. Epist. Philipp. p. 153. 11. 26. ss. || Hist. in. 68. 8. 

** Vide Bockh's Commentary on the Samian titulus, containing the answer of Lysimachos, 
King of Thrake, to the Samians, on the subject of certain disputed lands near Priene, Corp. Inscr. 
T.n. p. 214. n.2254. 
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been inscribed on the monument in its original state. I cannot, therefore, be 
expected to vouch for the entire accuracy of my supplements : but that they 
claim attention is manifest from the corresponding clause in the Ko'ian epigraph, 
to which I have already referred as one of my guides in this discussion. It is 
quite clear, that the expenditure of his private funds by Chrysokomos, which 
entitled him to so much gratitude, must have been directed to some important 
object connected with the business of the ILoivov, the superintendence and due 
regulation of certain religious solemnities, probably the Hermaic. Consequently, 
I can conceive no supplements more proper to be introduced here than such as 
relate to the conveying authentic information (l-nayyeKla) of the acts of the 
Koivov to the ruling powers, whose sanction may be presumed to have been ne- 
cessary in order to their being carried into execution. 

When this commission was undertaken voluntarily, the individual intrusted 
with it appears to have been styled avrenayyeKos, and in this case he must be 
presumed to have charged himself with the outlay attendant on the performance 
of its duties, otherwise there would have been little or no merit in its acceptance. 
By supposing, then, Chrys6komos to have acted so, an hypothesis with which 
the supplement x°PV7V ffavra * 8 i n exact accordance, we invest him with an im- 
portant claim to the gratitude of the Patmian community, and similar in its 
degree to that of a Thyateirene patriot, whom a section of his fellow-citizens 
honoured with a statue as, amongst other services, Trpeofkvoavra irpos tov Avro- 
Kparopa -npoiKa, iced Ka.Top6woapepov ra fieyiara ry TtaTplii* 

The following is the clause in the Ko'ian epigraph to which I have referred 
as sanctioning the preceding supplements : Ell El AH . NIKArOPAZ . 6EYAA 
POY . KAI . AYKAI0OZ . AEYKinnOY. TENOMENOI . EPIMHNIOI . 
AYTEPArrEAOl . TA . TE . I EPA . EZEGYXANTO . _ U . KAI . ANENEft 
ZANTO . TAN . OYZIAN . TOY . AIQZ. *. t. ££. These expressions place in 
a very clear light what was the special business of the Kowaand their lirayyeKoi, 
namely, sacred concerns ; particularly when compared with the fourteenth and 
following lines of the titulus now before us ; vvv 8e eTertyyekrat, «■. t. X. 

11. 'EZelpyaorai, There can be little doubt of the correctness of this res- 

* Vid. Bockh's Corp. Inacr. T. n. p. 852. n. 3495. 9. s., and Fabbetti'b titulus cited supra, 
pp. 188. s. BSckh has edited this from Spon and Whelee in C. I. T. i. p. 448. 
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toration. 'E%epyag taGat means w to accomplish ;" as in Lucian :• El Se ical 4>e<- 
8/or tj IloXii/rXeiTof yevoio, ical Bavfuurra irdSXa ei-epyaoaio. Again :f 'Opat, ot«? 
pallmv afia ical voirfriKW? e^eipyaaafteBa. Diodor. : Kalrairept tijv KCpavvoaicintiav 
ftaKurra ntavrwv avBpwitwv l^eipyaaavro. The simple perfect occurs, in the active 
sense in which it is here used in the compound form, in a passage from S. 
Kyrillos, citedbyHemsterhuis.J where Sokrates is said dpyaadai avv t<3 irarpl 
■njv XiOorofuav. Compare Thukydides : § Ovie yap v/ieis, fieXeTwvres outo evOvs 
aird r£v Mrfotieav, e%eipyaa6£ ttu, that is, to rijt OaXaaorp. Instances, however, 
are not wanting of its passive sense ; for example, Herodot. : || To fikv &17 epyov 
e^clpyaarai ftot, k. t. X. 

The supplements in the two following verses have been suggested by the 
verb which closes the period, farioxvetrat, whereof traces so clear remained as 
at once to suggest its restoration. "Svptftepoma is a word of most frequent oc- 
currence in Psephisras ; as in the first of the inscriptions from Teos cited above,** 
ttpuTTMV alel to. ovfufripovra Tots owayetviarair 

14. 'Em/yyeXTai. This perfect, like i%elpyaoTai in the eleventh line, admits 
of both an active and passive construction. It is active here, as in two of the 
sacred Epistles : "Ot« o hr^yyeXrat iwarot lort ical itoir/oat,^ and, fivv ie lir^y- 
yeXrat, \eyav "Eri aira£ lyw aelw ov fiovov rtjy yijv, aWa. ical rov obpavov. JJ In 
the following it is passive : "Ax/>« ov c\6tj to mrippa w lirtiyye\Tat.§§ It im- 
plies the binding oneself by a voluntary engagement: whence brayyeMa, "frey- 
williges Versprechen," in Passow. Thus Demosth. :|||| Toi; imp' r\p.&v IptiKi- 
ovtos evavTitoOevror, ical to<V vavraa fitarOovi, el liaawaaiev tvpf vavv, peya\ovs €injy 
yeK/xcyoo. 

The reading EPMHN in this line was very distinct on the marble, and agrees 
precisely with ANA9HXEIN in the following, which is the verb most usually 
employed in the cases of such offerings, as has been stated in a former section 
of this memoir, wherein I have also explained the meaning of 'Epprjv (and the 
like) in its present connexion.*** nATM I H I was also clearly defined, but not 

• In Somn. 9. fin. f In Contempt. 4. fin. J Commentar. in Soma. 12. 1. 5. 

§ L 142. II ni. 65. m. ** P. 225. 

ft Romans, c nr. v. 21. jj Hebrews, e. ml v. 26. §§ Galatians, c m. v. 19. 

HI Orat. adv. Zenothemin, p. 884. 1L 10. ss. •*• Supr. pp. 110. 116. 166. 
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so the intermediate letters which appear in my copy, T_ NEZE _ . I regard it, 
however, as certain, that the psephism exhibited TH I NHZft I, the fifth and 
sixth letters of which are constantly mistaken in worn monuments, even by ex- 
perienced transcribers, for E and Z respectively. The reverse also holds good ; 
and the same may be said of B, E, I, K, X. An ft bisected vertically often 
assumes the appearance of E, E, etc., as the perplexed traveller often finds when 
the merely mechanical part of his task is completed. 

16. 'ft ? eKZavelgovra, that is, " with the understanding that the money was 
not to bear interest." That such was properly the meaning of havelgto, eKlavelgw, 
Saumaise* has abundantly proved, and after him Suicer and Schleusner. When 
the compact between parties was to the contrary effect, it was usual to add em 
tokw. Hence the gloss of Hesychios : Aavelgei' fierahitoi, tois ivheeoi Ki\pa. 
The words of Theophylaktosf are very precise: Aaveta/xa 8e ov to avv tokw 
\eyei, a\\a rqv dwXtSf xprjotv' ewetEi} ical ev rw vofitp "\mph tokov eBaveigov the 
command being, 'Eav 8e apyvpiov eK%avei<Tij<;, rw dSeXtpw rw Ttevcxpw irapa aol --- 
ovk tTTiOrjoeis avrw tokov. % Thus S. Luke : § 01 afiapraiXol afutpraiXois Zaveigovoiv 
iva anoXafiwoi to. t<ra, that is, droirwr, the precise sum lent, and no more. In 
just the same way a " loan" amongst us bears no interest, unless it be so under- 
stood on delivering it, and the usual legal formalities be observed. 

It thus appears that the merit of Chrysokomos consisted in his placing a cer- 
tain sum at the disposal of the Koivov free of interest. This we may parallel 
with the liberality of Timon the Syrakusian, towards the islanders of the Ky- 
klades, which is made the subject of commendation in the Tenian psephism 
already referred to, || namely, his facilitating on their behalf the exchange of 
Attic money into Ehodian, and thus protecting them against the rapacity of 
the extortioners of those days. The titulus proceeds as follows in Bockh's mi- 
nuscule : ** Twv •nrnXovvrav virep ckutov ipaxftwv tov'ToHov apyvpiov ovk eXarrov 
WRcuTOVVTiov ckcltov Kal Trejre opa'xp.wv ------ fiovXoficvos ev ttaotv &)\apurreiv, 

ovk eir/>a|ttTO ovbeva KoXXvfiov tw apyvplw tovtib, aXXa irpoaeoe^aTo <wto o,koXXv- 

* In libr. de Usuris, referred to by Suicer in his Thesaur. Ecclesiast. T. l p. 822., and by 
Schleusner in Lexic. Nov. Test on the verb havel^w. Compare the Critica Sacra, pp. 63. s. 
f Comment, on S. Matth. c. v. v. 42. J Exod. c. Mil. v. 25. 

§ C. vi. v. 34. |] Vid. supr. p. 222. ** Vv. 4. as. 

VOL. XXII. 2 G 
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/3«rrov, xaX itepienoiijee toiv vijotwran' in our language, making them a present 
of five per centum by exchanging at par. 

17. Gwn'af kcu Bvmaafutra. The first of these words expresses the solemni- 
ties which accompanied the sacrifices .... the Feriae .... and the 6econd, the 
victims which were offered. Thus Lucian :* llama ravra epya <f>aaiv etvai rfc 
'Aprepuoot peftifrtfwipovar)? on pr/ itapeKv/tpOri irpo? rrjv Ovoiav bird rov Olvewt, that 
is, as appears from what follows, to lepua, rr)v koprtjv. That 6vaia<tpM means 
the offering itself, or the matter of the saorifice, is plain from its being the 
version adopted by the LXX. for H3T and n## in the Pentateuch : f Ou <npa£eis 
iitl gvpy «*?/«» 6vaia.cfia.rav pov. Ovaiaafta to Kvpim earl. 

Aeoo\6ai Xpvooico- 

ftov filv eiraiveaat, <nape\eiv ce. avrw riptas itpenov- 
20 eras koL apftogofieva*' ore(f>avtoaai le ao-rov Iv 

rw tou 'Kppov lepat arapavm aito "Xpu- 

awv hciea, ical dxovt ypaitrfj, are avhpa aitoviaiov ical 

"KpoOvfiov rjfuv yevofievov ev re epyw ical 

rjyijfia.ru Ot Taptlai avaypafyavrusv role to 
25 -^rrffpiafia elt ri}v ovqXrjv XiQivrjv, teal avaOevrav 

irapa. rov ftwfiov rov 'Ep/iov' to 8e ava- 

\tefUL eh rifv ar^Xtjv reXeaivrav oi tapuau 

18. Aeh&xeat, K . t. e£ Thus the Koian titulus : AEAOX0AI . N IKArOPAM . 
MEN . KAI . AYKAieON . ErAINEXAl . k. t. e£. KAI . rTE^ANHXAl . 
AYTOX . APO . XPYZflN . AEKA. Here we perceive the ellipsis of ZTE^ANIll , 

as in a fragment of Lycurgos given by Ph6tios : J Avicovpyov tfrtfoiv 'AWo prjv 

ical KaWiaOevr/v eicarov ftvaif earetpavotaare, meaning thereby, trre<pavtt> aito exarov 
fivwv. 

I have introduced a supplement into the commencement of the twenty-fir6t 

• De Sacrific. 1. 

f Comp. Exod. xxiit. 25., xxix. 18. Cod. Alexandrin. lxx. 

% BibL c. 396. s. Bbckbb ha« given this fragment from Harpokration, under the Oration 
lltpi Aio(K^<r««>r, n. IH. 
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line, for which I have no authority excepting the mention of HermSs in the 
fourteenth, as an object of religious veneration to Chrys6komos and the Pat- 
mians. It was, moreover, usual to perform the ceremony of crowning dis- 
tinguished persons in a temple or a theatre, and during the celebration of some 
public anniversary solemnity. Thus in a Tenian inscription of Dodwell and 
others, which Bockh has edited,* we read : AEAOX6AI . TH I . BOYAH I . KAI . 
TOI.AHMm.EPAINEZAI .TE. AYTON . KAI . ZTE4»ANOZAI .9AAAOY. 

rmANni . en . toi . iepai . toi . toy . poxeiahnox . kai . thz . 

AMWTPITHZ. A Teian psephism, edited by the same from Chandler, pro- 
ceeds as follows :f AEA0X8AI .THI . EXINOY. ZYMMOPIAI . EP.AINEZAI . 
EAAANIKON . ZHIAOY. k. t.\. KAI . ZTEtANfiZAI . EKAZTON . AYTON . 
ZTE«>ANni . OAAAOY . APETHZ . ENEKEN . KAI . ♦IAOAOHIAI . HZ . E 
XONTEZ. AIATEAOYZIN . EIZ .TO. KOINON . THZ . ZYMMOPIAZ . KAI . 
ANAITEIAAI . AYTON . TON . ZTE*ANON . TOIZ . AEYKAOEOIZ . META . 
TAZ . ZnONAAZ. EN . HI . AITI NHTAI . HMEPAI . H . ZYMMOPIA. Theatres 
were, as I have mentioned, very usual localities assigned to such purposes : 
accordingly we find, in three inscriptions of Tcmos, which appear in Bockh's 
collection from MOller, Dubois, Osann, Rose, etc.,J the proclamation of 
crowns decreed to certain individuals by the municipal authorities made by 
the Archon Stephanephoros, EN . Till .OEATPXll . nOZIAEIftN . KAI . AIO 
NYZIflN .THI . AmN I . TON . TPAmi AflN. So also in a passage of Demo- 
sthenes§ we read : 'fty apa Set arecftavwaat ArjpooBivrjv ArjfUHrBevovs llatavUa %pv<rw 

• Corp. Inscr. T. h. p. 250. n. 2329. 11. 10. ss. t Ibid. p. 654. n. 3066. 11. 18. ss. 

% Ibid. p. 252. n. 2330., p. 254. n. 2333., p. 255. n. 2334. 

§ Orat. de Corona, p. 243. 14. ss. Reisk. We find here simply xpvaif metpary, which were ac- 
companied sometimes with the mention of the precise amount, as, awo Ta\amajv ef ijkovto, in the crown 
decreed to the Senate and People of the Athenians by certain towns of the Chersonesos, in the same 
Oration, p. 256. 23. ss. So also in the Khodian titulus (Bockh, ii. p. 392'. n. 2525. 76. ss.); <rrt<pav- 
toOeU eV iperi yjpvoite <rre(pavw uvo xpvawv Seta, k. t. X. Agreeably to this, we might propose, in 
addition to the modes of restoration of lines 20-21. about to be mentioned, the following: <rrt<p- 
avuxrai Se airrov «V toi» 'Epfuu'ott xpvaew <rre<pav<g, etc. 

The expression irb xpvauv is elliptical, <nat7)pu>v being understood. The money value of the 
crown avo xp. S. was therefore 200 drachma!, if the Attic stater be meant; if that of Kyzikos, 
280. Comp. Eckhel, Doctr. N. V. T. I. Proleg. Gen. pp. xli. ss. Bockh. Staatsh. d. Ath. I. p. 22. 

2 c2 
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or&pavw, ical avayopevoai kv tw Oearrpm, Aiovvaloi? tois fteyakois, rpaytohois xaivoit, 
k. t. e£. Thi3, we know, was made use of by Aischines as one of his articles of 
impeachment on that memorable occasion. 

I have stated that such was the usual formality observed in giving effect to 
psephisms of this class : but instances of omission frequently occur, if not of 
the actual performance of the ceremony and its notification in public, at least 
of their being provided for in the body of the Psephism. The Ko'ian titulus, 
to which I have so frequently referred, affords an example of this, its words 
being simply, ZTE4>ANilZAI . AYTOZ . APO . XPYZX1N . AEKA. Perhaps 
the publicity implied in the twenty-fourth and following lines was reckoned 
by the members of the Kowov sufficient for all purposes. 

There can be little doubt, however, of this formality having been duly ob- 
served in the instance of Chrysokomos ; for the lacuna between ZTE<I>AN.QXAI 
in the twentieth line and ETE<t>ANI2l in the following had unquestionably been 
occupied by a mention of the occasion on which the honour was to be con- 
ferred. Of this only one letter has remained, conveying no manner of intima- 
tion as to the proper supplement to be introduced. I am, therefore, compelled 
to resort to conjecture, and to propose either EN .THI . AIONYZOY. EOPTHI . , 
on the ground of the coins of Patmos indicating some addiction on the part of its 
inhabitants to the Dionysiac cult, or the supplement which I have ventured in 
the minuscule, in consequence of EPMHN appearing in the fourteenth line;* 
for which reason I have also introduced into the penultimate line nAPA.TON . 
BftMON .TOY. EPMOY. It appears to me, that the chances of correct resti- 
tution are considerably enhanced by adhering to this last, as Hermes might 
seem to have been the especial object of religious veneration to the Koivov, 
otherwise why assign his regard of that deity as one of the chief merits of 
Chrys6koraos ? 

24. 01 Tafxicu, k. t. e£. The marble retained of the entire clause from 
this to the end of the titulus but four letters, which appear in my copy 
under the form ANAE "*, a manifest distortion of the first five letters of ANA 
rPA+ANTXlN. I have, therefore, given a conjectural restoration of it, se- 
lecting my Koian inscription as its basis, but replacing TOY. A I OX in its 

* Vid. preceding note. 
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twenty-ninth line, for the reason which I have just now stated, with TOY . 
EPMOY. There can be little doubt of the period, in the form now pro- 
posed, exhibiting substantially the same type of expression which originally 
appeared on the monument, as is sufficiently proved by a comparison of its 
analogues. Thus in a Keian titulus (of Karthaia) which Bockh has edited 
after Brondsted,* and retaining, of its final clause, only the fragment APOAAI2 
NOXPOAEAN, he has restored in minuscule as follows: 'Amypctyai Se ToSe 
to ^ritpiafia irpos t£ yew rod 'AwoXAwvor ' to he ava\a>fjui to yevofievov hovvai top 
rafuav. The Tenian psephismf of the Koivov of the Kyklades is much more 
verbose, directing its being engraved, set up (or as we say, posted) in two 
different localities, a copy to be taken of each and sent to Delos, and the cost 
both of the Stelai and the Crown to be defrayed by the Tamias out of certain 
revenues. The wording of the first, second, and fourth of these is essentially 
the same with that of the analogous clause in the inscription of K6s. 

Having availed myself so frequently of this remarkable document, which 
has long slumbered in my portfolio, I feel that I could not perform a more 
acceptable service to my fellow-academicians in general, and more espe- 
cially to those of the number whom I now behold around me, than by con- 
cluding this memoir with a recital of it in its integrity. It was copied from a 
marble in Antimachia . . . doubtless the identical stele with mention of which it 
concludes . . . and most fortunately has passed through the ordeal of time and 
vandalism without sustaining any graver injury than it is possible for the 
scholar to redress. Its age appears to be that of the palmy days of Hellas, 
antecedent to the ascendency of Makedonia, and probably coaetaneous with 
the Patmian psephism, to the elucidation of which it has so materially con- 
tributed. 

* Corp. Inscr. T. u. p. 285. n. 2357. 10. ss. f Supr. p. 222. 
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EP I MONAPXOYNIKO+PONOZMHN 
APTEMITIOYEAOZETOIKOINJll 
TflNZYMPOPEYOMENflNPAPAK 
HZ. . . ANXAPM I PPOZP APMENIE 
5 KAI^IAOZTOZ^IAOZTOYKAIAYK 
eOZPAPMENlZKOYEIPANEPEI 
AHNIKArOPASeEYAftPOYKA 
AYKAieOXAEYKIPPOYrENOM 
NOIEPIMHNIOIAYTEPArrE 

10 AOITATEIEPAESEeYZANTO 
IIKAIANENEnZANTOTANOY 
XIANTOYAIOZKAITANYPOAOX 
EPOHZANTOTilNAAMOTANKAl 
TONAAAnNPANTftNAZinZTfiN 

15 eEXlNZPOYAAZKAIPPOeYMlAX 
OYeENEAAEIPONTEXOPXttOYNKA 
OIMETATAY9AIPOYMENOIEPIMHNIOIA 
A. . PPOeYMOTEPOZAYTOZPAPE 
TAIEIAOTEZTANTONAAMOTAN 

20 NOIANAEAOXOAINIKAPOPAMME 
KAIAYKAI0ONEPAINEZAIEPIT 
TAIAIPEZEIKAIEYZEBEIAIA. E 
XONTIPOTITOZ0EOZKAITOZ 
AMOTAXKAIXTE4>ANflXAI 

25 TOZAPOXPYZX1NAEKATOI 
TAMIAIAfTPA+ANTIlNTOAE 

IZMAEZZTAAANAIGINAN 
ANAeENTHNPAPATONBilMO 
TOYAIOZTOAEANAAXlMAr 

30 NOMENONEZTAN.TAAANTE 
ZANTI2NTOITAMIAI 



'Eirl JAovapxpv NiKotppovw' fitjvos 

'AprefttrioV*ES>oi-e to KotvtS 

rwv avfiitopevofjiivwv itapaicrimv 

vr/tTiwrav' Xappnrxot TlappevlffKOV 

km <f>Z\oaro? 4>tAo<rnw, Kal Avkui- 5 

0or HapfieviOKOV eTiray' 'Erxei- 

hrj tit/cay 6pa? QevBupov, koI 

AvicaiOov Acvkitttov, yevofte- 

vot em/xt/vioi avreirayye- 

Xot, ra. re tepa l£e6voavro rw 10 

Am, ko.1 aveveuaavro rav ov- 

triav rov Aior, teal rav birolo^av 

kitorioavro rwv iafiorav ical 

rwv SXKtov itavrwv ai-tw rwv 

6etov, airovZav irot irpoOv/uaf 15 

oiBev cWe/wovTey. oirws oov xal 

ol fiera. ravff alpov/tevot eirifi^vtoi ayye- 

\oi irppBvfiorepov avrot itapeyjev- 

rai t elfrores rav rwv iapuorav ev~ 

votav' Aeh6\6ai tiucayopafA ftev 20 

koI AvitaiOov litaiveaat em re 

ra alpeaei Kal evoefieia a? c- 

%ovrt icorl to? 0eos ira» to? 

Sa/xoTa?, Kal oretpavwoai av- 

ros onto yjpvvwv ieica. Tot 2o 

Tajuai ayypa^avrav robe to -^»;- 

<ptafia ts araXav XiOivav, Kal 

avaQevrwv irapa rov fktfiov 

rov Aiof to 8e ava\wfia ye- 

vofievov t? rav araXav re\e- 30 

aavrwv rol Tafxlai. 
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" During the Monarchship of Nikophron: in the month Artemitios. 
It hath seemed good to the Community of the islanders, adjoining the coast, 
Assembled in council, on the motion of Charmippos, son of Parmeniskos, 
5 And Philostos, son of Philostos, and Lykaithos, son of Parmeniskos: 

Whereas Nikagoras,* son of Theudoros, and Lykaithos, son of Leukippos, have, 
Whilst discharging the duties of voluntary epimenian t legates, in addition 

10 To solemnizing the expiatory offerings in honour of Zeus, J repaired also 
The estate of the god, and have provided hospitable reception § on behalf 
Of the burghers, and all other individuals, in a style|| becoming the dignity 

15 Of the gods, lacking in no respect a proper assiduity and zeal: to the end 
That such persons as may hereafter be elected to discharge the office of 
Epimenian legates may address themselves to their duties with the greater 
Alacrity, from the consciousness that by so acting they will insure 

20 The goodwill of the burghers ; Be it decreed, to accord our praises to 
Nikagoras and Lykaithos, in return for the devotedness and piety 
With which they are actuated towards the gods and the burghers ; as also 

25 To crown them to the amount of ten golden stateres. 

The Treasury-Clerks are desired to have this present Decree engraven on 

A tablet of stone, and set up alongside the altar of Zeis. The Treasury-Clerks 

Are directed, moreover, to defray the amount expended upon the tablet." 

* The occurrence of this name here seems to decide a question with respect to a lection on 
one of the Imperial coins of Kos by Vaillant, as to which Eckhel hesitates in Doctr. N. V. T. u. 
p.601.b. 

f " Epimenian," that is, whose duties related to the itpi iwifajvia of Zeus, who appears to have 
been the Tutelary of the Ko«voV. 'Ewt/irjvia' to *a0' Ikooiov prjva Ovo/ieva. Harpokrat. in Orat. 
Lykurg. Ilepl iepetat, in Fragm. Becker, n. IA. "Eri^wa iwireXeovm, Her6dot> viu. 41. L 10. on 
which see Valcken&r's note. Also, Brunck on Sophokl. Elektr. 280. s. /ti>Xo<^o7«« OsoW ipM*' 
lepa -rots amrripioK. Vide supra, pp. 220. 227. 

\ Arf, " to Zeus." A most certain restoration, and in accordance with numismatic evidence. 
Vide Eckhel on the coins of Kos, ubi supra, pp. 600. s. 

§ " Hospitable reception," hwohoxav. Iph. in Aul. 1218. 8. ap' eioU£o/uu 'E/iwr (fukauriv 
tnroSox«»* io/uev, ircnep; Herodot.vn. 119. Knji^a iaiteaKOV h wroSox&t »ow arparov. Vid. Bockh. 
Corp. Inscr. n. n. 2525. b. 49- s. 

|| " In a style, etc," i(i wj, t. 0. Thus in Fascia Inscr. n. p. 134. n. clvu 6. eorofwr ri 0eC 
irpot<naicav. 
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SECTION V. 

The preceding sections have been composed with a reference, as much as pos- 
sible exclusive, to the heading of the Memoir in its several divisions, with a 
single exception, if that can with propriety be termed one which resulted from 
the exigencies of so interesting and important a member as the metrical in- 
scription from Patmos. The seventh and eighth lines of this remarkable com- 
position involved, in order to their completer elucidation, an inquiry into the 
probable cause of their having been inserted, and this I have endeavoured to 
trace by the aid of language alone, thus inverting the process of the Hellenic 
writers, who appear to have argued to it, and not from it, while pursuing spe- 
culations which may well be termed mythical, as having had no connexion with 
any historical or scientific records. Accordingly, I have expressed my convic- 
tion, that the suggestive origin of those lines was the homophony of the name 
Patmos (written also Pathmos), with /8a0/«J*:* as also, that the Delian myth 
was the offspring of the Hellenic metamorphosis of its Aramaean name.f To 
these it is now my opinion that Ehodos, concerning which a similar belief was 
prevalent, may be added : I therefore reserve it for a fresh consideration in 
the course of this section, in which I also hope to make it at least probable 
that the sacred island of the iEgaean, the centre of the Kykladic group, admits 
such a thematic basis of its name as places it in the same category. This may 
seem to imply an abandonment of the etyma which, in the foregoing section, I 
had adopted from Bochabt, and, in effect, it is so in the case of Rh6dos : J in 
that of Delos, I have replaced the first-mentioned theme with one which is 
strictly synonymous in one of its meanings, and in another, accounts for the 
Hellenic myth. 

From all this it will be seen, that my faith in the Aramaic origin of the larger 
number of the insular names of the Mgsd&n is implicit, and consequently that I 
hold the classical to be either versions of those that preceded them, or trans- 
formations into homophones invested with the Hellenic characteristics by 

* Supra, p. 204. + Supra, p. 216. s. J Supra, p. 205. note (•). 
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means of grammatical contrivances in which the Greek language is so rich, 
namely, Krasis or Elision, Pr6sthesis, Epenthesis, Paragoge\ or their opposites. 
Abundant illustrations of these will be adduced in the course of the present 
section, which may, perhaps, be attended with their due influence on the mind 
of the candid and unprejudiced scholar. Such an one . . . and there are, in 
the present state of glossology, many such to be found . . . will agree with me 
in thinking, that neither learning nor ingenuity could be engaged in any less 
profitable task than that of the school of Yak Leknep; in searching, I mean, 
for the themes of Greek words exclusively in the Greek itself; involving as it 
does the supposition, that a language which, by presenting numberless affinities 
in its least complex forms to so many more ancient than itself, distinctly pro- 
claims the amount of its obligation to them, could ever be brought to shake off 
its dependence by a change in its chronological position. In other words, to 
become a primeval, or parent language, like that of the dialects of the Keltic 
races, or the precursor of the Zend and its cognates, or the Shemitic and 
Khamic tongues in their aboriginal form. The absurdity of supposing this is 
manifest ; more particularly to one who, in the progress of his studies, with 
every prejudice operating on behalf of the self-origination (ancient moralists 
would term it ainapKeut) of the incomparable language of Hellas, has been un- 
able to close his eyes against facts ; nay, more than these, against the expedients 
to which the disciples of Van Lennep are forced to have recourse in the in- 
vention of roots. Two examples may suffice : the verb tru^itrw is proposed, 
and its " stirps," or radical verb, is pronounced to be oaa>, with the meaning 
" cavo" or " incurvo," although £03$ is at hand to assert its claim.* So also 
api>t}v (that is, apb-tyv, with the first letter of the adverbial suffix elided) is 
traced to apwjf meaning "in altum tollo," with the primitive (and probably 
Pelasgic) apo in actual existence to claim its right. J 

To these an ample catalogue of other examples might be added, were 
this the proper occasion on which to enlarge, in any proportion to its merits, 

* Vide Scheid. in Lennep. p. 971. b. Ed. Lond. ScapuL 1820. 

+ Comp. Passow, H. wort, etc., p. 312. b. Scheid, ubi supra, in toc. aipw, p. 895. c. 

J Does not this root present itself in such words as Arduus, Ardea (see Georgic. I. 364.), 
and perhaps Ardea, Ardor? The " SUys Arduenna" in Caesar's Bell. Gallia v. 3., affords very 
probably an example of the same. 

2s2 
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on a subject of so much interest to archaeologists. This, however, it is not ; 
and it has been introduced by me solely as prefatory to my subsequent details 
on the origins (" stirpes") of the geographical and ethnical designations of an 
area of our globe which we are taught by the concurrent testimonies of Lan- 
guage and Tradition to regard as almost the exclusive domain of the Phoeni- 
kian navigators. I trust that the remarks, within these limits, to which I now 
proceed, will be found to justify my asserting, that opinions like the following, 
carry with them, particularly in the present state of our knowledge respecting 
the affiliation of known dialects, little or no weight : " Minime placet derivatio 
nominis proprii Graecorum e fonte Arabico aut Hebrseo. Est lingua Graeca 
toto cselo ab orientalibus nostris diversa : ut mirandum sit, viros eruditissimos, 
hac literarum luce, talibus delectari posse."* The confusion in this sentence is 
remarkable. Is it not quite possible for two languages to stand apart from 
each other in a constructional sense, and yet to approximate very observably 
to a greater or less degree in an elementary ? 

I now return to my more immediate subject, a more ample development of 
the principle insisted upon in those clauses of the foregoing section, wherein 
the etyma assigned by Bochabt| to the names Patmos, Delos, and Rhodos have 
been adopted j but in the case of the second of these, for a reason in which I 
differ from that learned etymologist. The principle to which I refer has been 
stated by me to be, a knowledge, that we may now regard as certain, of the 
Aramaic dialect having been "either identical with, or closely allied to, the 
language of the early navigators of the Mediterranean." I have now to ob- 
serve, that this expression, " Aramaic," is to be understood in a general sense. 
Properly speaking, there were two dialects comprehended under this name; 
the eastern Aramaean, which, combined with the learned language of the Jews, 

* Vide Scheid, ubi supra, voc. *0/n)pot, p. 950. a. 

f Vide " Geographia Sacra," in which these have been considered in the following order : 
Bhodos, Lib. i. cap. 1. col. 369. a. Patmos, cap. 8. coL 381. Delos, cap. 14. coL 406. Edit. Lugdun. 
Batav. 1712. 

As the volumes of this author are now somewhat rare, I have adapted my future references for 
the most part to the pages of the Dictionarium Historicum, eta, edited by Nicholas Lloyd, Ge- 
neva, 1693, which will be found to contain within convenient limits a full account of his geogra- 
phical etyma. 
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namely, the Hebrew of their recognised canon, constituted in the Apostolic age 
the popular or Palestinian, and the western or Syriac.* It is manifest, how- 
ever, that we may, in the age with which we are now conversant, legitimately 
take a wider range in our search for our geographical etyma ; so wide indeed, 
as to include not only the Chaldaic, but also that other most important member 
of the Shemitic family, the Arabic, as it is natural to suppose that at so early a 
period the bond of connexion between these several dialects was far more 
closely drawn than at a subsequent, when their several characteristics became 
so distinctly marked as to render classification of them necessary. 

There can, methinks, exist no reasonable doubt of the assertion ventured 
in this clause of the memoir, when the success which has attended the labour 
undertaken long since byBocHAKT, and since his time followed up by Petit, Ge- 
senius, and other philologists,! in illustration of the passages in the " Poenulus" 
by Plautus, which are written in the Punic and Punico-Lybic dialects,^ is con- 
sidered. It has resulted from the successive researches of those eminent lin- 
guists, that these invaluable fragments of a literature, doomed to extinction by 
the same destiny which had foreshadowed the Daughter's ruin by the downfal of 
the Mother, may now be regarded as brought within the pale of actual know- 
ledge. How has this been effected ? By slow and cautious steps ; a strict adhe- 
rence to the data which a carefully considered text supplies ; and determining the 
mutual relations of the elements of that text, mainly by the evidence which the 
Plautine version itself affords, but always consistently with the general laws of 
the Aramaic type modified by special syntactical peculiarities. The same suc- 

* Vide Preface by "Wait to Hug's Introduction, etc., p.lxrviii. 

f The first-named of these scholars followed Bochabt in his investigation of the passage here 
referred to, the result of which will be found in Lemaiee's Plautus (by Naodet), vol. in. pp. 73. s., 
extracted from Petit's " Miscellanea," n. 2. The reader will find an account of Gesbnius's 
labours in a learned and elaborate Memoir on the same subject, published in the Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy, voL xvm. P. Lit pp. 3-64., by the Reverend James Hamilton, A. M., of 
Trinity College, Dublin. This was in the year 1835. Subsequently, in 1847, the work of M. 
Judas, "Etude Demonstrative de la langue Phenicienne et de la langue Libyque," made its ap- 
pearance, in which the ingenious author has traversed the same ground with Professor Gesenius, 
and added much valuable and highly interesting matter on the subject of the Phcenikian and Phoe- 
niko-Libyan syntactical peculiarities. This is a volume of very great merit and research. 

J Vide Act v. Seen. 1. 2. 3. 
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cess seems to have attended the same course of investigation when applied to 
other fragments of the dialect of Phoenikia, which have survived the destroyer, 
Time ;* so that, by the aid of an enlightened philology, definite results have 
now replaced the vague intimations of the Hellenic writers, with which scholars 
of a former age were forced to content themselves. Such was that of Diodoros f 
when adverting to the Phoenicians as the chief traders and colonists of the re- 
motest times : " Making continual voyages in a commercial spirit, they founded 
many settlements along the maritime territory of Liby'a, and not a few in the 
western quarters of Europe." How gratifying is it to the reader of this passage 
to be now enabled to trace their course of navigation from Tyros, their point 
of egress, to the Kassiterides of Britain, with that eloquent commentary on the 
historian's words laid open before him at every step, — the geographical names 
which we learn from antiquity. 

To place this in a clearer light, we will suppose him to be carried back in 
idea to the age when the merchant-princes of Phcenikia monopolized the com- 
merce of the western world, and had, in the view of facilitating the details of 
their traffic, established commercial depots throughout the Mediterranean ; nay, 
impelled by the adventurous spirit which is the surest harbinger of successful 
enterprise, had navigated the Atlantic to the extreme points of the then known 
world, J regions now the pride, but then the reproach of civilization. We will 
imagine him at Tyros, embarked in one of those " argosies" which were des- 
tined to the Kassiterides of Britain, but with all the secrecy of mercantile jea- 
lousy^ and now on the open sea: Kypros, perhaps, is visited, and so also 
Krete . . . but to these points of his course we shall soon advert more particu- 
larly. Sikelia, the island of the grape (RVuD, /3ot/>ot,) is to come next, but 

* Ex. gr. the bilingual tituli (nn.859. 894. in the " Corpus Inscriptionum") of which Bockh 
has given the explanations by Akkrblad and Gbsemius. 

t B. H. V. 20. pr. tot'vicst it raXaiuv ^jpoviov e*»*X s >* rUomm xa-t' i/nroplav vo\\as fiiv Kvra 
wj* Ai/StJij* afrotxiat hrot^aavto, ovc oXtfat Is *o« tr/t f.hpu>ni)t iv rotv irpbi hvaiv cccXi/tcvou pA- 
peai k. t. ef . Compare the account which Herodotoe has given of their circumnavigation of Africa 
in iv. 42. 

X Compare Di6doros, ubi supra, c. 22. Strab. m. 5. fin. 

§ Strab. L C. Upo-repov /ley ovv 4>o«Vic€» fiovot Ttfv ifiroptav €<rrc\\ov ravnfv ix t&v TaSeipw, 
xpiirroirttt araoi toy v\ovt>. The course of transit to T^ros is fully stated by Diodoros, ubi supra, 
and in c. 28. fin. where he recurs to the subject. 
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perhaps in one of those storms which assail the mariner so suddenly in the 
iEgaean he is forced to take shelter in the haven of Melite (ND^DH, t) K ar*- 
4>vyrj t£v Ifvxopwv*). Leaving this, we may suppose the vessel turned towards 
the African coast, and, having escaped the perils of the Syrtis, anchored in the 
port of Leptis (JYQ7, rQ7), another " Homestead" of the Tyrian mariner.t 
Karthago, the renowned Neapolis (Kopx^v, Nmn Kmp J) of Tyros, solicits 
his attention next ; whence we may conceive him directing his course to the 
port of Syrakusai, the city of Syrako (KmiD, Sinra&'a), of the autumnal exhala- 
tions of which, and their pernicious consequences, the historian has left us a 
record. § 

The coast of Hispania now opens before him, and we may suppose our voy- 
ager on his course thither, first veering to the right to touch at the Sardinian 
Karalis (KTHp Nmp), and then entering the harbour of Palma, in the greater 
Balearis (fir 1 7J/3||). Leaving this, he visits in succession the commercial sta- 
tions along the southern coast of Iberia (Nl^tf "Wl, -y^virepav), first, Hasdrubal'a 
colony, the Neapolis of Karthago : then Malaka (81170, rj rwv rapcxepmpwv** ) ; 
Kartei'a, sacred to theMelkartos (Kmp J7J2) of T^ros, whose once formidable co- 
lumns, the Symplegades of the Gaditane strait, Abyle ( A<J>e->\AJC£, ff ) and Kalpe, 

* Diodor. v. 12. med. 

t Bochart. Geogr. Sacr. pp. 526. 8. Lucan. ix. 948. s. " Proxima Leptis erat, cujus statione 
quieta Exegere hiemem, nimbis flammisque carentem." 

{ Boch. ubi supr. Lib. l c. 35. The name KapxiSwv arose from the Sicilian change of the 
6 (D) into X, as Salmasius has remarked : ad Solin. p. 332. Thus for 5pvt0ot, OOpa, were said Spvixot, 
Ix/ta. Vid. Matthia, Gr. Gr. § 29. 

§ Comp. Diodor. xm. 114. fin. xiv. 70. s. Liv. xxv. 26. 

|| Strab. in. 5. pr. Ka\ovoi Se HaXtapiSas "2,<fiev&ovrjoai apioioi Xefomac cat rot/7' jjemjaav, 

uii <paai {itafapopTws, ij-orov 4>o«V«6» xareoxov Ta» vtfirom. This is equivalent to saying, that the 
name was of Phcenikian origin. 

** A name taken from what appears to have been their chief branch of commerce. Comp. 
Strabo, iu. 4. 

■ft V». contracted from -f A<p€ Itni\&J(£» " the summit of the extremity," or " land's 
end;" a designation suggestive of the geographical position of Abyla. 

This etymon is very much favoured by Strabo' s expressions respecting it : "Eviot 6e oTt/Kat 
vriXdfiov rrjy KaXryv ml tij* 'AfivKvxa, to avTiicet'ftevov Spot -rijs Ai/3v?s. ID. 5. It was therefore 
known as 'Apvkvj-, or AfivXvKt, a remarkable approximation to the Egyptian compound given 
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" over against it" pD 1 ?}* khXtih?), are left behind, and the vessel, emerging 
into the broad Atlantic, is steered direct for its winter-quarter, the insulated 

above, when it is considered that no two letters were more frequently interchanged than the 
Koptic Sl, tp. See Peyron, Lexic Kopt. p. 19. 

Bocbabt has not been very successful in his search for the Punic etymon to which Avienus 
refers in his " Ora Maritima," t. 145., " namque Abylam vocant Gens Punicorum mons quod altus 
Barbaro est, Id est. Latino." Why, moreover, overlook the claim of the Egyptians to being the 
originators of this name, when we know, at least from the testimony of Herodotos, that Africa 
was first circumnavigated at the instance of one of their sovereigns? Vide note (f), p. 240. supra, 
and the next one to this. 

* That is, "over against," "e regione:" a designation accurately descriptive of its position 
with respect to the corresponding headland on the opposite coast. Bochabt has had recourse to 
the Arabic, relying on the description of Avienus (Ora Marit. 348. s.), " Calpeque rursum in 
Grsecia species cavi Teretisque (ab?) usu nuncupatur urcei:" also on Mela, whose native place, 
Tingentera, lay in the vicinity (cp. De situ orb. 1L 6. fin. Notit Literar. in Edit. Bipont pp. ix. s.). 
Hence the Greek KaXjr?, Hesych. vipia, "a waterpot," " pitcher," as the etymon of which Bochaet 
proposes MBba, a supposed Phaenikian term from the Arabic *|ba (uaU?)» "•> truncated earthen- 
ware vesseL" But why not from HSbp, a " denudation," or " peeling off," from the action on the 
surface of the rock which Ihbik has described in his Memoir on Gibraltar: vide Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. rvr.: or from MD^ba, "sculptum," "cavatum;" Mela's words 
being, " Is mirum in modum concavus, ab ea parte qua spectat occasum, medium fere latus 
aperit?" Imrik has also noticed the hollows in the surface, which he attributes to the action of 
water in the geological period when it was a sea-bed. 

To none of these Shemitic themes, however, would I be disposed to assign the origin of the 
name Kalpe. I think it may, with much greater probability, be traced to the external features 
of the mountain, which have rendered it so valuable an acquisition to the British empire. It pre- 
sents to Spain the appearance of a conical rock, nearly 1400 feet in perpendicular height, and sepa- 
rated from it only by a narrow isthmus not more than 200 paces in length. On the east, west, 
and south, it is washed by the Mediterranean, and precludes ascent to its summits or the inter- 
vening connecting ridge by its natural obstacles of abrupt slopes and precipices down its several 
sides. As a whole, therefore, it is, in the truest sense of the word, " a Barrier" («\e»fyoiO, abutting 
on the water, and " closing out" all approach by it to the main land. 

These observations explain my reason for venturing to add the Koptic etymon in the context. 
RhXi, or KhXXi, is the synonyme of KXtWpov, A.tte, A.<&€, or A.IIR, of ko/ni0j. What then 
can be conceived more probable than that an Egyptian mariner, in the earlier age of discovery, would 
term this remarkable promontory, in his own vernacular, KhXj ItAJlH, which would then become 
a geographical name in its contracted form KhX<H\K, or KHXlIH, KAJXwt ? 

I have ventured to propose this theme, as also that in the instance of Abyle, taken from the 
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Tartessian Gades (NTTi, rd8«pa*). Thence it proceeds to its final destina- 
tion, touching perhaps at Olisippo, the city of " the pleasant bay" (N3P p?N). 
We will suppose that the helmsman, on his approaching the Kassiterides, to 
avoid the dangers of their navigation, steers direct for the haven of Voliba ( v3 
tfu7f), a name which expresses well the mariner's depression of spirit after a 
voyage so perilous and protracted. 

Koptic (which I consider as, notwithstanding its present mixed aspect, a very safe guide to the 
earlier Pharaonic language (vid. Peyron. Prefatt. ad Gramm. et Lexic Copt.),) from a persuasion 
long since taken up by me, that in matters relating to geographical nomenclature, indeed general 
etymology, a much too exclusive regard has been addressed to the Shemitic dialects.. It seems 
to have been forgotten, that the people of Egypt had ever existed at all, or if this were considered, 
that it had a language; for not only have Hellenic words and names been traced to those rival 
dialects, but many have been deduced from them which might reasonably appear to have belonged, de 
facto, to Egypt itself. I may refer to the instances of Ammon, Osiris, Sarapis, etc., which severally 
have been traced to Hebrew themes by the ingenious scholarship of Vossius, Fuller, and their imi- 
tators. This has always appeared to me a very narrow view of the subject, exclusively of its being 
unjust to the Egyptians, to deprive them of all right to be considered as having influenced the 
formation of dialects so many ages junior to their own, and of peoples either at no great distance from 
them, or in' their immediate neighbourhood. In the case of chorographical nomenclature this 
might appear especially unreasonable, as it appears on record that they possessed the means and 
the power of exerting a direct influence on this at very early periods. Diodoros reports their 

Current tradition: 0< Se ovv Al^vimot (fraal /cat fiera ravta aTroiKCas &\,ei<rras e£ Ac<yvirrov Kara 
iraaav Siaoirapijvai rijv oiKovfievi}v(B. H. I. 28. pr.), the colonies led by Danaos and Kekrops, to speak 
of Greece alone, being instances. We are then informed that Sesostris, now generally identified with 
Remeses IL, had a powerful fleet both in the Arabian Gulf,' and, with a view of controlling the 
Phoenikians, on the Mediterranean, by which he became master of a large portion of the Kyklades 
(ibid. 55.); ffjv Xoiiryv 'Aaiav aitaaav vmiicoov eyoirjoaro, ical twv KvkKASwv vtjouv tos TrKeiaras. 
These events belong to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries before our era (Wilkins. 18th Dyn. 
vol. i. pp. 47. s.). Passing on to the Ethiopian, or twenty-fifth dynasty, in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, we find Tehrak, the Tirhakah of Kings, U. 19. % and Tearchon of Strabo, penetrating 
like Sesostris into Europe, and extending his conquests to the Columns of Heraklee (Strab. xv. 
1. pr.). Finally, about a century after, we read of the circumnavigation of Africa under the 
auspices of Nekos (Herod, iv. 42.), the Necho of Scripture (Chroniol. n. 35. 20. s.), a fact which 
abundantly proves that the nautical zeal of the Egyptians had not expired. 

* Comp. Avienus, ubi supra, 267- ss. " Gaddir hie est oppidum : Nam Punicorum lingua 
conseptum locum Gaddir vocabaC Voss. Anal. 1. 12. p. 425. 

■(■ "kijrvxot, " exanimis." If I be not mistaken, the ancient duchy of Cornwall retains other ves- 
tiges, exclusively of this, of the footsteps of the Phoenikian mariners on its soil. It may be that 
Belerium (BeXepiov of Diodoros (v. 22. pr.) ) represents in a classical form the Aramaic WPIM bj?3, 
VOL. XXII. 2 / 
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I have selected these examples, from a vast array which might be produced, 
of the influence exerted by a moet remarkable people during its ascendancy, 
one doubtless not limited solely to the imposition of geographical names, but 
extending also to matters of social concern, the arts which adorn, and the in- 
stitutions which humanize, communities. The Phoenikians were, in effect, the 
pioneers of their age in civilization. Actuated as they were by the restless and 
excursive spirit which is ever the characteristic of a nation devoted to com- 
merce, they fulfilled their mission as instruments under the control of the 
Arbiter of events, more especially when their state encountered so rude a shock 
from the aggression of the heaven-directed Joshua, in dispensing intelligence 
at least, however unaccompanied by a still higher gift, amongst the rude tribes 
of the west. 

I return now to the point from which I had set out, to place before the 
reader of these pages a few more instances of this commercial ubiquity which, 
for a period so lengthened, seemed to have been the prerogative of the Canaan- 
itish adventurers. I shall confine myself to a very few; including, however, 
the most remarkable of the insular groups of the iEgaean, to the early inter- 
course between many of which and the Phoenikians the Hellenic writers bear 
ample testimony. How far the report of these witnesses is in unison with geo- 
graphical designations, I propose, within the limits now stated, to inquire, fol- 
lowing, it is true, the track of the profoundly learned Bochabt, as marked out 
in his M Geographia Sacra," but not treading in his footsteps ; or, to express 
myself less metaphorically, with no servile adherence to his thematic dicta, as 
the course of my investigation will demonstrate. Here, however, I wish to be 
understood as referring to the subordinate details of his great work : for in the 

from the primitive implement tued by the miners of those times in working their lodes: and it 
appears to be certain, that the " Herculis Promontorium" of the Boman times, now " Hartland 
Point," was a relic of the Phcenikian, perhaps MfTipbo HBW1, imposed in honour of the tutelary 
deity of Tyros, whose memorials hare accompanied us in our course in Melite, Sardd, and along the 
African coast 

Bochabt discovers also in the name Kassiterides an intimation of the presence of the Phoenikians 
in Cornubia, as he derives it from NT»BDp or H"lBD' , p, because the former occurs in the Targum 
by Jonathan, and the latter in that of Jerusalem, as a synonyme of Vta in the Book of Numbers, 
XXXL 22. This only shows how unsafe it is to trust to such guides in questions like the present, 
as the above are but Aramaized forms of Kaaahcpoi. Vide Geogr. Sacr. 1 39. 
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scepticism to which it owed its origin, I mean a profound distrust of the tena- 
bleness, in cases without number, of the Greek geographical themes, I largely 
share ; in common, I believe, with most scholars who have tempered their Hel- 
lenic enthusiasm by recognising the claims of the dialects of the East 

In such inquiries as the present, I have always esteemed this to be the 
most philosophical course to pursue, and my reason is, independently of the 
requirements of the present age, characterized as it is by those large views 
which have resulted in the creation of anew and splendid science, that the per- 
vading spirit of autochthonism with which illustrious Hellas was so inspired, 
that it conducted to a series of the most astounding events which the page of 
history records, had its shadows as well as its lights, as its primary impulse was 
to envelop in a Kimmerian darkness whatever seemed to run counter to its 
vain-glorious pretensions. The necessary consequence of this was, that her 
poets had recourse to myths, summoned into existence mythical personages, 
and led the way in the Hellenization of proper names, which had been unques- 
tionably imposed by her aboriginal founders, the colonists of Egypt and the 
East, in the hope of their appropriating all, Language, Arts, Religion, Civili- 
zation, solely and exclusively to their beloved father-land. 

This I believe to be a true statement of the habitude of thought engen- 
dered by a very noble principle, but a very narrow-sighted aspiration. It be- 
comes, therefore, the task of the philologist to redress the balance which has 
been so disturbed, and hold it even between conflicting claims, so far as can be 
done in these instances ; that of the Greek, whose choicest literature lies open 
before him, and that of the Tyrian colonist, whose monuments time and social 
catastrophe have obliterated. But this is not all. He must not forget that a 
third claimant also remains to be satisfied, of whom, 6trange to say, no account 
whatever has been taken in investigations such as the present. The immigrant 
from Egypt, I mean the Pharaonic Egypt, extending from the JEgasan to the 
Erythraean sea,* steps in to assert the right of his dialect to be included in our 
estimate. We know that the aboriginal colonists of the Argive and the Attic 
territories issued from that region ; why then overlook the claim of their ver- 



* See the article on K^pros, infra, § xiv. 

2/2 
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nacular, essentially the Koptic which has survived to our time,* to be en- 
titled to consideration in any attempt to trace the etyma of the JEgsean islands? 
Yet it has never, to my knowledge, been entertained : nay, philologists have, 
until of late times, been accustomed to refer even the names of primeval Mit- 
sraim itself to Shemitic origins,! with no less injustice to the Shemitic dialects 
themselves than to the language into whose place they have been intruded. 

The distinctive features, therefore, of the present section consist in the sub- 
stitution of new themes of most of the geographical names selected for consi- 
deration in place of those which Bochabt has proposed, and in the introduction 
of the Khamic element as a basis of etymology. I have judged it, however, 
the wisest course, in an initiatory essay such as the present, to confine the last 
of these to a limited area, allowing the Phoenikian, with but few exceptions, un- 
disturbed possession of its former domain as far north as I proceed, that is, to 
the verge of the Hellespontos. I state it, however, as my impression, that an 
extension of this inquiry might result in countenancing a suspicion, if not con- 
firming a belief, that many other such names should be included in the Koptic 
Onomastikon. 

I now proceed to the application of the foregoing remarks to a select num- 
ber of the Hellenic names occurring in the JEgsean, within the limits of the 
Propontfs and the Libyan sea, and commence with Lemnos. I wish it to be 
understood previously, that the principle which has guided me in my investi- 
gations of their themes has been, in all possible cases, based upon the authenti- 
cated characteristics of each island, more especially such as are the most 
obvious, and, therefore, the likeliest to influence the earlier navigators in their 
construction of the insular nomenclature. It is, moreover, but justice to my- 
self to add, that I traverse this beautiful region with peculiar advantages, from 
my being enabled not only to test in many instances the accuracy of geographers' 
and travellers' notices from my personal experience, but also to supply defi- 
ciencies in these wherever such occur. 

* Peyron, Gramm. Copt. Prsefat. pp. ix. s. Lexic. Copt pp. xi s. Of its use in the study of 
Hieroglyphics, see Mr. Sharp's "Rudiments, etc," p. 2., and Peyron, ubi supra. 

t Vide supra, note (*), p. 242. Thus Foiun derived " Ammon," that is, the Greek form of 
CDuULOYIt, from DDTf, " incaluit"! Ex uno disce omnia. 
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I. LfcMNos. The etymon which Bochakt* has proposed in this case is the 
Arabic " lama nahs" (^^ A), the first of which means " curing a wound," the 
second, " a wound inflicted by biting." His reason for thus travelling beyond 
his Phoenikian limits was the reputation which the " Lemnia terra" had ac- 
quired for its healing and antidotal properties, f I am not prepared to receive 
this as satisfactory, and, therefore, am disposed to prefer ]DN in its sense " nu- 
trivit," a theme which not only possesses the advantage of keeping us within 
bounds which should not be transgressed unless in cases of exigency, but also 
accords well with the character of the island for productiveness. Hence Ovid's 
eulogy: "Dos tibi Lemnos erit, terra ingeniosa colenti,"t that is, repaying by 
its fruitfulness the toil of the husbandman : one to which Homer implicitly bears 
his testimony when describing the Lemnian prince as the bearer of so large 
a supply of the produce of the island to the army encamped before Ilion.§ 
Hence its epithet afiire\6e<j<ra. 

Adopting, therefore, the above-mentioned root, and combining its Benoni- 
Kal with the definite article and prefix 7, we form |DKr»7, "ad nutrientem," 
or " nutritium," rov Opemijpa, from which the immediate resultant is Ai/yuvor, by 
Krasis of its medial vowels, and attaching the case-sign of the second declen- 
sion. That nothing was more usual amongst the Phoenikians than designa- 
tions of this kind, by mean of the inseparable prefix, will be more fully demon- 
strated when we come to treat of Lesbos. It has already made its appearance 
in the instance of another maritime name, Leptis. || 

II. T^nedos. The origin of this name, as assigned by Bochabt,** is 
based on the testimony of PMtarchos, who has commemorated the earthen- 
ware of Tenedos in the following passage : Tvjv Ik rpairegav 17 miAi) Av\fc, Jj 
Tiveio?, avTiKooftt}oti rofr xepafteoU, Ka6apurrcpois ooai rwv dpyvpwv.lff Now, as 
we find argillaceous clay of a red colour to be designated in Hebrew by the 
word nD*TK, the Aramaic NQ1N, the synonyme of this, namely, DTK ^CO, "terra 

* Vide Diction. Histor. p. 579. a. 

f On the virtues of the a<j>pafU Atj/ivta see Galen. De Medicam. Simplic in libr. ix. MAtos 
Aij/iw« in Theriak. Nikandr. p. 63. Holsten. ad Stephan. Byz. p. 189. a. 

X Herold. Epist. vi. 1 17. § Vide Iliad. 7'. 467. 

| Supra, p. 241. •* Vide Diet Histor. p. 963. a. 

ft De vitando are alieno, n. This passage has been cited by the Scholiast on the " Clouds" 
of Aristophanes, v. 1178. Ed. Dindorf. 
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rubra," has appeared to Bochart to be a very appropriate theme of the name 
under consideration. 

The question, however, suggests itself, Was the cause here assigned of suf- 
ficient importance to lead to the effect, the imposition of a permanent geographi- 
cal designation; at least, of equal importance with the known characteristic of 
the island, the fertility of its soil, still evidenced by the extent of its vineyards 
and the quality of their produce ? I should reply in the negative, and prefer, 
therefore, an etymon analogous to that just now proposed in the case of Lem- 
nos, the Aramaic U»t l«H, u terra fructus" " fructuosa ;" remarking, moreover, 
the singular accordance of the name thus understood with the " Kalydna" of 
Strabo :* for vfot}*, the primary sense of which is " humid," means in its se- 
condary, " imparting nurture." In effect, the latter of these appellations might 
appear to have been neither more nor less than the Hellenic version of the 
former, which has retained its hold of the insular nomenclature. 

The Greek traditionary theme was Tiwov c8or,f a compound, like many 
others of the same class, evidently formed from the name of which it was be- 
lieved to explain the origin. 

III. Lesbos. I resolve this name thus, Ae-<r/9-or, and consider the first 
member as the representative of the prefix ?, and the second as the equivalent 
of JJ2V or itfDtf, that is, both together as the Hellenic transmutation of XpTvh, 
supposed to have undergone retrenchment of its last two letters. This change 
to Ttn (perhaps, in its vocalized form, 3tWT7) we may conceive to have 
originated with the Phoenikians themselves: at least, we possess evidence 
of this application of the apokope having been usual amongst the Ara- 
maic writers of more recent times ; as for example, pjtP 2V 7JT6i)N, and 
pgf TV 3in nra mqp rtel.J The case-affix had then only to be subjoined, 

* In xm, 1. p. med. Ka.1 avtjjit Si Tt)v Ttyecov THaKv&vaP rives etwov, uWoi Si AevKocfcpvv. Comp. 
Q. Smyrn. Posthomer. IB'. 452. vrjaoio Kara jrt^x<*», *j» te KaXtHtn/v Aaoi KiKXyoicovoiv. " A Tenedo," 
uEneid. il 203. 

t Vide Strab. supr. Diodor. t. 83. pr. Stephan. p. 703. Pausan. x. 14. 2. 

X Vide Targ. Jonath. in Genes, xxuc 18. 30. Apokope was very usual amongst the Hebrew 
writers in certain cases which are noted by Lee, Grammar, Lect. ul. art 78-83. That with which 
we deal at present is evidently one in which considerably more latitude in the application of this 
licence may be expected. See Postscript, infra p. 268. 
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the termination of the second declension, and Aiopot resulted, the meaning being, 
with reference to the Aramaic name, " to the seventh," that is, in magnitude : 
the general opinion of the earlier geographers having been, that Lesbos ranked 
in this order amongst the islands of the iEgsean sea. For example, a passage 
in Strabo now lies before me, in which he quotes the authority of a previous 
writer: TIv (that is, of the Tvftvrpiat vijaot, or Balearic group) n)? /u«£w tyrpl 
Tipcuos fieylarijy &vcu ftera rav iirra, 'SapBA, XtKeXIav, Kintpov, Kprrnjv, Evfioiav, 
Kvpvov, Aarpov.* He expresses, it is true, his dissent from this, but, as Wesseltng 
has correctly remarked,! d\ tnat we ate concerned with is, what was the uni- 
versal persuasion of the more ancient geographers ; and that this was as has been 
already stated remains on record, however their respective catalogues may vary. J 
The use of the inseparable prefix, moreover, is in exact conformity to the 
Phoenician idiom in the matter of geographical designations, of which the most 
cursory survey of the African territory contiguous to the Mediterranean affords 
numerous examples. Thus we observe, in their Latinized form, " Ad ci9ter- 
nas," " Ad oleastrum," " Ad sex insulas," etc., perhaps the versions of PT^ 1 ?, 
K"U"TD WPP, pK ntf7. Many other names, however, have escaped this trans- 
formation, as, for instance, the head-land of Sikelia which lay nearest to the 
African coast, Lilybaion. There can be little doubt of the close adherence of 
this form of the name to the Phcenikian, which unquestionably was PQ77, 
composed of the inseparable prefix and the Aramaic pt37, " leones," but sig- 
nifying in the compound " Libyes."§ Now, concerning this promontory Strabo 
writes thus : Tplnj 8' larlv 17 npooe^rp rg Aifiorj, (SXeitovoa icpos avrfjv aua teal 
•n/v xetfiepivriv Ivow, Ai\i>f}cuov.\\ It is, perhaps, unreasonable to suppose that 
the illustrious geographer was ignorant of the identity in sense of the first part 
of this clause, and of the name with which it concludes. 

* Vide xiv. 2. p. init. f Not. in Di6dor. Edit. Bipont. Tom. in. p. 569. 

% Ex. c. Apuleius, Ed. Bip. p. 254., has the following passage : " Ipsarum vero insularum, qua? 
sunt in nostro man dignse memoratu, Trinacria est, Euboea, Cyprus atque Sardinia, Creta, 
Peloponnesus, Lesbos." Compare Di6doros as referred to in the preceding note, viz., v. 17. pr., 
and Nikolaos of Damaskos in libr. in., cited by Bochart, G. S. i. Art. " Lesbos." 

§ Cp. Agathemeres as cited in the Diet. Hist. p. 586. b. A1/M9 ty 'EXkt/rwv yv uynoaro* waw 
arro tk iOvov* iwurlffum (fxnvucut wvofiaaOifitav Aeovrev. 

Lib. vi. 2. init. 
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I may observe here, that I entertain little doubt of certain designations 
which are familiar to Levantine travellers, having originated from this idiom of 
a remote antiquity. I cite a few examples : the Othomans name their capital 
Stanbol" (J^jkJ), that is, h rav (ds rr/v) HoKiv. Lemnos has become 
Stalimene" (L*Jk-0> '« T «" A$/uw : C6s, " 'Stanko" (Ji\sJ), Is rw K£ : and 
Astypalaia, " 'Stampalaia" (a^UsJ), h rav 'Ila\mav* 

TV. Etjboia. This name was unquestionably of Hellenic origin ; but I 
doubt not my being enabled to prove that it corresponds with a singular ex- 
actness to the primitive Phcenikian designation of the island. It expresses a 
territory " well stocked with oxen," or " well adapted to the breeding such," in 
conformity to which, as will shortly appear, we find its inhabitants called by 
the Greeks of earlier times " Abantes," and the island itself denominated 
"Abantis." With this Strabo acquaints us: Ov p&vov U Miuepts IkX^Oij i) 
vijoos, dXXd rai 'AjSavr/r. Ev/Soiap yovv eitr&v 6 Tlotrfrfa toot aV aim}? Evfioeas 
ou8eiroT€ eiptjKev, dXX' "A^avras act'.f He proceeds then to account for this on 
the authority of AristOteles : Q>r)ol 8' 'ApurrvreKtp it; "A/3ar rfc ^WKunjs Qpaxas 
opfitjBemas eTtoucrjaai rtfv vrjaav, naX litovofiaaai *A/3ovtos toot exptnas avrrfv. He 
then states the opinions of other authorities, that the people were termed 
" Abantes," from the name of a Hero, and the region " Euboia," from that of a 
Heroine, or that the latter of these names traced its origin to the /3od* avKf}, a 
cavern on the side next to the ^Egaean, in which 16 gave birth to E'paphos 
(&A.ni). % This account has at least the merit of bringing the name into con- 
tact with its true etymon as stated above, but involves it, in the true Hellenic 
spirit, in the fascinating obscurity of the mythos. 

I proceed now to interrogate the language of Phcenikla, and find in the root 
D2K a very satisfactory origin of both these designations. Its meaning is " sagi- 

navit," and it appears in connexion with oxen in the well-known text,§ 21D 

DISK "IWD DC, as also in that where its derivative D13N, " a manger," is found. || 
The Aramaic plural of its Benoni Kal is TD3K, signifying, with reference to 

• It only remains to be noticed, that the Hellenic origin of the name Lesbos was that of one of 
its early colonists who succeeded Makareus. Diodor. v. 81. med. 

t Lib. X. 1. pr. The passages in Homer to which Strabo refers are, Ilias, (V. 536. 541. s. 
J Vide Her6dot. n. 153. fin. "O Se "Am xaia ?qv "EXKyvwv fjk&oaav c«m ¥ Eira0o«. 
§ Proverbs, xv. 17. || Ibid. xnr. 4. 
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cattle, " stall-feeders ;" the counterpart to which, according to the Greek in- 
flexion of "A/3ay, was "Apatnes. 

According to this view, the ancient Ethnic harmonizes well with the more re- 
cent territorial name, or rather, the latter and its obsolete predecessor, " Abantis," 
may be said in effect to signify one and the same thing. But it appears to me 
that we may extend this congruity still further; for we have only to suppose 
the name by which this island was known to the Phcenikians .to have been 
PD3N "Wl, or one analogous to it, to arrive at a compound which, when divested 
of its Shemitic termination, so far resemble* 17 E»/3ous in sound as to warrant 
the supposition, that its elements assumed that form in the usual process of 
Hellenization; that thus, in fine, ESfiota and EvdoeTs replaced the ancient 
'A/3airt5 and "A/3a»rev. This coincidence of sound and import ceases, how- 
ever, to excite surprise when we come to consider the probability of both these 
designations, that is, Eiiboia and Abantis, being referrible to the same root 
The word /3ovr, which is the theme of the former, seems identical with 
D13K, supposing an aphairesis of its first radical, than which, as has been ob- 
served already, nothing was more usual in the construction of derivative 
forms : but this D13N is precisely the Pahul Concrete of D38, which we have 
selected as the root of Abantis. 

I have now merely to observe, that the merit of the attribution of the 
theme DDK, in the present instance, belongs to Bochaet,* from whom I have 
not hesitated to adopt it under the conviction of its extreme probability. The 
reader will, however, perceive, that the view which has now been suggested 
extends its application to both the names, the ancient and the more recent, of 
the island under consideration. "We possess in it, moreover, in addition to some 
others already noticed, a striking illustration of the appropriative spirit which 
regulated to such an extent the geographical nomenclature of the Greeks. 

V. Chios. I profess myself quite dissatisfied with the Aramaic etymon 
which BocHABTf has assigned to this name, availing himself of a legend pre- 
served by AUian6sJ relating to a dragon which frequented the vicinity of 
mount Pelinnaios, and occasioned much trouble to the inhabitants of the island. 

* Geogr. Sacr. Lib. 1. cited in the Diet Hist p. 2. b. 

t Ibid. p. 326. b. } De Animal, xvi. 39. 

VOL. XXII. 2 K 
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He therefore has proposed Knn,* '» serpens," with synkope of the second 
radical. 

I am disposed, on the ground of numismatic evidence, to doubt very much 
its relation to any theme of this class ; for so constantly is the type of the 
" Sphinx alatus" impressed on the coins of Chios, from the earliest autonomes 
to the latest of the Imperial times, that it may, in a measure, be regarded as its 
peculiar property; " Chiorum fere proprius," as Eckhbl observes, subjoining 
that M hujus causa typi hactenus ignoratur."t 

In the absence, however, of any historical or legendary evidence, we may 
with perfect safety assign its adoption to intercourse with Egypt of a date long 
anterior to the dynasty of the Lagidai ; so early indeed, as to countenance a 
belief that the Egyptians had formed settlements in this island in the ante-his- 
torical times of Hellas. We know that the Sphinx was one of the most sacred 
symbols of Egypt, an emblematical impersonation of the king, and as such as- 
sociated with the " dii majores" Nef (Heq) and Re (Pk), Amun (HJuu.o'wt), 
Khem (x«**-)> Phthah (Hr*&), and Osiris (Chrcipi), in which capacity rows 
of them were very frequently placed before temples on either side of the dro- 
moi (approaches to the exterior gates), as though to imply the close connexion 
which subsisted between the Head of the state and its Tutelary deities.J 

But farther than this : we have the testimony of the same coins § to the fact 
of Dionysoa having been connected with AptSllon in the religious system of 
the Chians, the former of which deities was reckoned by the Greeks their repre- 
sentative of Osiris, and the latter of his son Hdros (^wp).|| The only mem- 

* The western Aramaio is identical with this, ^nx^ bo«. 

t Doctr. Num. Vet. Tom. il pp. 564. s. 

t The explanation of this symbol is stated by d. Clemens of Alexandreia, in the fifth book of his 
Stromata, to be " the union of vigour and intelligence," aX*§t re aS fieri ovveoemi, P.567. A. Ed. Syl- 
burg. 1641. Accordingly it symbolizes " the mundane harmony," r^p rod Kooftov apfiovtav. P. 571. A. 
In a preceding passage he informs us, that they were set up before temples in order to express the 
mysterious oharacter of their (the Egyptians') theology : rpb r&v iep&v rat atpty^av iSptorrat «i* 
ai»iyf4tmi>$ow rov wepl Qeov \vyov Kal aaa<pov9 Strrov. P. 561. c The expressions of Plutarchos 
are almost precisely the same. Vide Is. et Osir. Tom. n. p. 354. b. s. Ed. Xyland. 1620. 

Compare with these Sir G. Wilkinson, in vols. in. p. 23., iv. 416., ▼. 200. s. 

§ Eckhel, ubi supra, p. 565. b. 

|| Comp. Plutarch. Is. etOsir. 13. 37. Diodor. i. 25. Macrob. in Saturaal u 21. Wilkinson, 
ubi supra, iv. p. 348. 
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ber, therefore, of the triad which was worshipped at Philai now wanting, is 
l8is (Hct), and her we can supply from a Chian tituhis which Bockh* has 
edited from Spon and Fabrettl I transcribe the portion of this which is 
most material at present, as elucidating and, so far as it goes, confirming what 
has been stated respecting the Egyptian colonization of Chios : GPAZEAZ . 
AlOrENOYZ . YnEP . EAYTOY . KAI . TON . TEKNX1N . KAI . THZ . 
rYNAIKOZ . K.T.i$. IZIAI . ZEPAniAl . ANOYBIAI . APnOKPATEl . GE 
OIZ . ZYNNAOIZ . KAI . ZYNBAMOIZ . EYXHN. The deity here men- 
tioned under the name of Serapis, that is, Orcipg/»ni, merely represented 
Osiris under a new character, as having undergone a change of existence, and 
become the judge of Amenti (33uu.eirf ) or Hades, f Anubis was the coadju- 
tor of H&ros in weighing the merits of the departed in the presence of Sarapis, J 
and Harpokrates, the infant H6ros, whom Isis bore to Osiris after his death, or 
change of existence. § The epithet avfi^wfiott, with which the titulus concludes, 
affords a remarkable illustration of the above-mentioned Chian type of the com- 
mon altar between Dionysos and Ap611on. 

The inference which I would deduce from all this is, that Chios had its 
idol-system by direct colonization from Egypt, in the same way that Athenai 
had its Tutelary, the Ne'ith of Sais, || and thus became an Hinniue, " a house (or 
home) of Neith," or iu.niue, " sacred to Neith." Let us now suppose that 
Chios stood in the same relation to Osiris, or the triad of contemplar deities of 
whom he was the first in rank, it would be denominated luxnrcipi, or, substi- 
tuting his title xojc, or xoeic, « Dominus," iu.nxoeic. This would be the 

* Corp. Inscriptt. Tom. it p. 208. n. 2230. Fabmtti acknowledges his haying had it from 
Spon: Inscr. Antiq. Cap. vl n. 183. p. 493. 

Such tituli as this are only valuable as evidence when taken connectedly with authentic records 
of an unquestionably prior date, inasmuch as Chios does not stand alone in the possession of such 
memorials of the cult of Egyptian deities. Moreover, the very mention of Serapis in an inscription, 
proves that it could not have preceded the time of Soter. Cp. Plutarch. Is. et Osir. § 28. Fascic. 
Inscriptt Tom. m. n. cdxix. b. 6., and the note, p. 358. Wilkinson, iv. pp. 360. ss. 

y Plutarch. Is. et Osir. ubi supra: Btkrtov £e to* "Oatpiv «» Tamo ovvaftiv rip Awvvay, t<£ 
t* 'Om'piSt iov 2apanv, ore rqv (jriotv /J.erefia\e, tovtijs tvxoVn -rijt wpoa^foplat. Cp. DitfdcTOS and 
Wilkinson, ubi supri. 

% Wilkinson, it. p. 401. § Plutarch, ubi supra, § 19. fin. § 68. med. 

|| Cp. Platon in Timaios, p. 21. e. Di6dor. i. 28. 

2*2 
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complete designation ; but we may conceive the process of Hellenization dis- 
pensing with both the definite and possessive articles, and retaining only 2Coic, 
which would at once give X«w by a transposition of its vowels, and a change 
of the " Djandja" into " Chi," still very usual in the Koptic orthography.* 

Having incidentally alluded to Athenai, I may take occasion here to ob- 
serve, that the origin of this name also has been ascribed to its Tutelary deity, 
the Saitic Neith ;f an opinion in which I entirely concur; but, as I conceive 
that it has neither attracted sufficient consideration, nor been placed upon its 
proper basis, I may be allowed to pause for a few moments to ascertain how far 
it enlists probability on its side. 

I take it for granted that none will question the reasonableness of supposing, 
as I have already done, that Kekrops would regard, perhaps designate, his 
newly founded city as an Hiniuue, precisely as his countrymen denominated 
one of their cities HinepH&i, " mansion of Threbi." Now, as we are certain that 
the last of these had received the form UXopitfti % from the Egyptians them- 
selves, we feel warranted in supposing by analogy that the former would be 
written and pronounced UXiuue, a designation essentially the same with the 
Ylap6evwv of the ancient Athenians, the sole difference between them consisting 
in the substitution of YiapGivw, the Title, for Hnie, that is f A6tjva, the Name. 
One signifies literally " the chamber of the Virgin;" the other, " the abode of 
Neith." Scholars are aware that in the sacred language of the Athenians, 
'H l\ap6ivo9 was synonymous with 'Afhjva, precisely as 'H Kopti was with 
Ylepoe(f>6vti :§ and the following considerations may tend to induce a belief that 
'ABrfva was purely a modification of Hhio. 

If we are to attach any credit to the accounts which were current amongst 
the Athenians themselves respecting the ante-historical times of their state, we 
must believe that the dynasty of their Founder expired with his own life, as 
the next occupant of the throne was wholly unconnected with him, at least by 
birth. || A few generations then elapsed, during which, what with changes in the 

* Peyron, Lexic. Copt. p. 375. b. 

t Vide 'Wilkiiison, ubi supra, i. p. 47. note §, iv. p. 284. 

X Fascia m. Ind. Copt. p. 399- a. § Vide supra, p. 188. 

|| Viz. Kranaos; from whom the citizens of the Kekropian state were denominated Kranaoi, as 
they had before been styled Kekropidai, from their founder (ipxi!™, *•»*«*») Kekrops, and after- 
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succession, and perhaps the immigration of new races, the remembrance of the 
Sal tic colonization becomes gradually more and more faint, until at last it merges 

wards Erechtheidai from Erechtheus, Theseidai from Theseus, and Kodridai from K6dros. Comp. 
Her6dotvm.44. Stephan. in Athenai, p. 44. Complete lists of all these dynasties will be found 
in Eusebios, Can. Chronic pp. 361. ss. Edit Scaliger. 1658., and in Pausanias, by comparing 
i. 2. 3. 5. 17. 19., u. 18., nL 18., vu. 25., x. 25. 

With these, however, I am not at present concerned; farther at least than regards the develop- 
ment of language. Herodotos informs us (ubi Bupra, and l 56.) that the Athenians were of 
Pelasgic descent, the Lakedaimonians of Hellenic, and expresses it as his opinion, that the former 
forsook their primitive language (/usTefta6ov rqt> f\&a<tav) on their entering the Hellenic family. 
He then speculates on the subject of this aboriginal dialect, the Pelasgic, from the analogy of that 
of the people of Kreston, but concludes with confessing candidly, fy twa Si y\woaav Uaav oi IIs- 
Xaan/ol, ofoc e^" arpeKewi elirai ' (ubi supra, 57). 

It is greatly to be regretted that the illustrious historian did not prosecute this research fur- 
ther, as he flourished during a period when it might have been pursued under peculiarly favourable 
circumstances. He might, by following up his inquiry, have bequeathed us a solution of a problem 
of the highest moment in glossology, namely, to what extent the affiliated dialects of those nomade 
tribes of the Japhethic race who " divided the isles," that is, the maritime regions of the western 
hemisphere, amongst them, were severally effective in originating those of Western Asia and the 
European continent. At least, he might have supplied most important information respecting two 
of the number, the primitive Pelasgic and Hellenic. I say, most important, because I regard these 
languages, in themselves distinct specific types, as the parents severally of the two great families, 
which with the Sclavonic divide Europe between them, the Keltic and the Germanic. 

The first we know to a certainty to have been the vernacular of a large portion of the territory 
which was in course of time occupied afterwards by the Hellenic races: but it must of necessity 
have been greatly modified by the intrusions at distinct periods of the Egyptian and Phcenikian 
colonists. The natural effect of these immigrations would be, in the case of the Athenians, the 
formation of -a composite dialect, with a predominance in favour of the Egyptian element, more 
particularly if we are to attach any credit to the assertion of the people of Egypt, namely, that not 
only Kekrops, but also Kranaos, Erechtheus, and Petes belonged to them, insomuch that an un- 
broken succession of Egyptian dynasties ruled Attika, until the sovereignty passed to Melanthos, 
the father of Kodros. Comp. Diodoros, i. 28. s. 

It is likely that about this time the Hellenic element entered into the Athenian language, and 
that thus the foundation of the Ionico- Hellenic was laid, to be so widely diffused in the course of 
time by the migrations of the Kodridai headed by Neileus. 

I may here take occasion to recur to my former observations on the injury caused to Eth- 
nology by those who would discountenance any attempt to trace affinities between the Greek 
and the Oriental tongues: for thus, supposing what can hardly be questioned, that the Hellenes 
and the Pelasgoi were distinct branches of the Japhethic family, they would deprive us of the 
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into oblivion, in consequence of the growing spirit of autochthonism, which in* 
vested every true-born Athenian with the dignity of being the offspring of his 
native soil. The better to countenance this persuasion, the order of tradition itself 
was reversed: Sa!s,instead of being accounted the Parent, became the Daughter,* 



most lucid commentary attainable under our present circumstance*, on statements respecting 
the ante-historical times of Greece, of which therefore Tradition is the sole Toucher. I remark, 
however, tint the denomination " Hellenic," as denned by the sober-minded historian (Thukydid. 
1. 3.), has been of rather an injurious tendency, it being confined to a geographical space far too 
circumscribed in its dimensions to be in any degree commensurate to its importance in a glossal 
sense. But the ethnic "Pelasgic" is not so; and this it owes to its greater vagueness of appli- 
cation, its far less straitened geographical limits, a circumstance which invests it with its 
proper ethnological dignity: for I have always been accustomed to reckon it a generic (possibly 
a sub-generic) name for the vast variety of dialects which glossologists seem disposed to term 
Keltic, throughout the southern regions of Europe, that is, Greece, Italy, Spain, France, and pene- 
trating northwards to the British isles. But to denominate from a spot like Hellas .... I here 
speak of the Phthiotic Hellas .... a language whose affinities we can trace from the Mediterranean 
to the shores of the Baltic, has always appeared to me preposterous. 

To descend now to our chief concern at present: I conceive that to the Pelasgic, primarily, 
then to the Khamic, imported into Attika and the Peloponnesos, and subsequently to the Phoenikian 
type of theShemitic tongues, our classical Hellenic owes its radical terms ; that to these were 
superadded, in process of time, large contributions from the primitive, or Indo-Hellenic, but par- 
ticularly its system of inflexions, at first, as might appear from the oldest specimens which we 
possess of those closely allied types, the Doric and jEolic, crude and inartificial, but moulded after- 
wards by the potent influence of a higher physical existence into the forms of the smooth and 
flowing Ionic. 

According to this view, which has been adopted in conformity to the current traditionary his- 
tory of Greece, the classical Hellenic owes to the archaic dialect of the same name its very remark- 
able affinity to the Sanskrit; for I conceive that both these last were sub-genera, branching out 
from a still older language, which was also the parent of the ancient Persic, the Medo-Persic, and 
their derivatives, so far as my personal research has extended, the ante-hellenic dialects of western 
Asia. I have, therefore, taken the liberty of distinguishing the archaic language of Hellas by the 
title " Indo-Hellenic," feeling persuaded, that in this I shall have the concurrence of those emi- 
nent scholars who have devoted attention to the structural formation of the Greek. With regard 
to its more fundamental connexion with the Pelasgic, the most ancient representatives of which 
were the dialects of Central Italy, I solicit the attention of those distinguished philologists who 
have of late years earned such well-merited applause by their researches, not less patriotic than 
they have proved successful, into our Ibero-Keltic literature. 

* Cp. Diodor. v. 57. med. and Weaseling's note on i. 28. 6. 
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Kekrops himself an "Autochthon,"* and Neith lost her indigenous characte- 
ristics f of the flower-topped sceptre, and the crown of the Lower Egypt, to 
become symbolized by the Olive and attended by the Owl, the tree and bird of 
Attika. It only remained to bind her still more closely to Hellas by as- 
signing her an Hellenic name, but, from a religious scruple, such an one as 
might still retain her primitive appellation in the form, so to speak, of a root 
This maybe conceived to have been effected in the following manner. 

Scholars versed in Hellenic palaeography are aware, that during the transi- 
tion of the Greek language from its rudimentary, or more Oriental, form, a 
mode of writing was adopted conformable to the course of oxen when plough- 
ing, /3ou(rr/)o^di',i which was, in effect, a species of compromise between the 
Eastern fashion of writing from right to left, and what was regarded by the 
Hellenes as the practice of happier omen,§ the adopting the contrary direction. 
In this way we may suppose the name of our Tutelary, when occurring in one 
of the regressive (right-left) lines of a Bustrophed6n, with the Hellenic termi- 
nation, to have been written A®m • The next process, as I conceive, and a 
very obvious one, would be to reverse the position of each letter in this so as to 
give it the form A®^£f : || then it only remained to superadd the feminine ter- 
mination so as to constitute it a new name. In the progress of time, when the 
long vowel-forms were introduced, the third letter of this would disappear, or 
rather be absorbed into the Eta, and the result would be the name as it appears 

• Vide ApoU6dor. IIL 14. 1. Kexpo^ airroxOuv t$v vpo-repovU^ofUy^v 'Akt^ a<p' iavroi 

Ketpoiriav wvoftaaev. 

+ Wilkinson, vol. iv. pp. 284. s. Engravings of this deity, with her several characteristic em- 
blems, have been given in the supplementary volume, Plate 28. 

t Pausanias has described this style of writing, -when commencing his description of the 
" Chest of Kypselos," in v. 17. 3., and concludes with likening it to the course of the racer in the 
tiivXo*. We are told also, that the laws of Solon («'f oves) were written in this manner, by Harpo- 
kration and Suidas. See also Photios in Lexik. p. 237- 

Bockh has several examples in C. Inscr. i nn. 1. 8. 22. 23. etc. 

§ Vide Thiersch's "Grammar," Introduction, § 10. 

D I have introduced these characters, the oldest specimens of the Greek palaeography extant, 
chiefly for the purpose of affording my readers some idea of its archaic forms. It is impossible not 
to be struck with thePhceniko-Samaritan aspect of the first, fourth, and last letters, when reversed: 
no slight corroboration of the origin of the Hellenic letters as assigned by tradition. See the 
Alphabets given from medals by Eckhei,, in his " Doctr. Num. V." ia p. 404. 
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in Homer, A0HNH, or A0HNA, from which the name of the city would be 
formed, just as GHBAI had originated from ©ABA.* 

All this was necessarily the work of time, but proved in the end very ef- 
fective in accomplishing its object, which was, to invest with the grandeur of 
the Mythos the nascent condition of the Athenian state, and thus bar all access 
to the popular convictions against the plain and homely truth. This, it is true, 
was a boon to the proud and vainglorious citizen ; to be spared the wound to 
his self-love of being taught that the emblem of his Tutelary had received its 
first nurture from the soil of an Egyptian town. 

To return to our Ionian island, to the colonization of which also it might 
appear from the unquestionable evidence of its medals, that Egypt had prima- 
rily contributed I have only to add to the etymon of its name proposed above 

another resting on a basis wholly distinct. I here mean the aspect which it 
presents to the navigator, before whose view the heights of Pelinnalos render it 
one of the most conspicuous objects in the iEgsean. I might cite authorities in 
support of this, but the vivid impression which the outline of this beautiful island 
has left on my memory, first when sailing from Constantinople to Smyrna, and 
afterwards through the straits to Syros, disinclines me to resort to such vouch- 
ers, f I conclude, therefore, with suggesting that the Koptic root xice, written 
also (Tici, and signifying " to raise up," " exalt," supplies a theme very appli- 
cable to this case, in its derivative forms xice, xici, or tflci, " Height," 
" Loftiness," or with the participial prefix, erxoce, ertToci, " elevated." 
These last would of course, in the process of Hellenization, sustain an aphalresis 
of the prefix syllable, and the remainder would, as in the case of xoeic, or d"c, 
d"beic, at once supply Xt'os. 

BochartJ has derived the name of the most conspicuous object in the island, 
Mount Pelinnaios, from the Dragon mentioned in the beg innin g of this article, 
resolving it into the Aramaean elements BTI3 tf^B, " 6tupendus serpens." This 
adoption of a legendary theme seems to me by no means to satisfy the require- 
ments of a permanent chorographical designation, which would rather be se- 
lected in conformity to some permanent characteristic of the object or place to 
be designated. Now precisely such an one, in the case of Pelinnaios, is the 

• Vide Fascia m. Ind. Copt p. 401. t Vid e p. 259. notes (*) and (f). 

J In Diet. Histor. nom. w Pelinseus," p. 758. b. 
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brilliant appearance of its peak when the sun has newly risen, or, as I have wit- 
nessed it, just before his descent : and I am much mistaken if the fragments of a 
Koptic appellation correspondent to this aspect of the mountain cannot be de- 
tected in its Hellenic. These I proceed to trace, but previously observe, that the 
orthography of this name varies exceedingly, and that this very circumstance is 
an advantage on the side of the etymist in pursuing his investigation. It appears 
in Strabo thus ; to HeXivciiov opos v-^rjXoraroy ruv iv ry vrjaif* In Dion^sios ; 
Kal X*o? t/Xiparov neXXtjvalov into *eg ay f ^is commentator, Eustathios, writes 
it TlaXivrcuov. Hes^chios has neWcyatbr, 6 Za« lv Xt'y ; and Stephanos, IleX- 
XtjvaTov, opo* Xt'ou, % agreeing with the Periegetes. The Scholiast on Pindaros § 
writes it UeKivvaiov ; Plinius, " Pellen»U8."|| 

This being premised, I adopt, as my basis, with apokope" of the Hellenic 
termination, TleXtwou, and divide it into what appear to me to have been its 
separate members, thus, 'Tf-eXiv-vai. I have marked the first with apostrophos 
at the beginning and end, to show that I conceive it to have been the repre- 
sentative of A.ne, signifying " cacumen." The last, vai, I regard as identical 
with the Koptic rati, precisely as Ar-rwrro? represented amongst the Greeks nw 
niceirro, the definite article and case-prefix being suppressed in the transformation. 
This hi I conceive to have been the origin of the Hellenic aTa, or 7-0*0, with the di- 
gammic aspiration. I come now to the intermediate member, eXtv, or eXrjv, which 
I hold to be the representative of eieXeX, or ieXeX, " brightness," " effulgence," 
supposing an aphairesis of its first syllable and an assimilation of the second Laula 
to Ni on account of this letter immediately following. These changes, which 
unquestionably violate no rule of thematic combination, result in the compound 
IleXennKi, the abbreviated form of TVne SeieXeX jOLtou, " the resplendent 
peak of the country," and through it in the Hellenic from which I set out, or 
the variations thereof, neXiwtbs, neXXnvcuos, etc., mentioned above. 

The most direct mode of removing any dissatisfaction with the extent of 
these changes is to cite a recognised example, for instance, Hivrvpa. This town 
was so denominated from being the chief seat in Egypt of the cult of Athor. 
The Koptic form of its name, in the Thebaic dialect, was Terrrtwpe, thema- 

• Lib. xiv. 1. in " Chioe." f Vs. 535. X P- 634. 

§NotinPyth.x.T. | V. 38. 1. 
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tically, THiff&A,«u>p, which itself becomes, by the substitution of the com- 
ponents of &A.eujp, THmTwng,u>p. Let us now remark the changes effected 
in this result, in order to the production of Tenrtope : firstly, hi is replaced 
with e ; then follows a synkope' of wit ; thirdly, T£, is converted into ^ (in 
the Memphite form Teiteospi); and lastly, the plural termination e is added, 
which the Greeks represented by their above-mentioned form Terrvpa.* 

VI. Samos. There can be no doubt entertained of the Shemitic origin of 
this name, as the Greeks themselves confess that wherever it occurs it is con- 
stantly accompanied with the circumstance of Height, or commanding position. 
Let us take, in the first instance, Samothrake, which (to cite Diodoros) evioi 
(fxtaiy to "KaXaiov "Safwv ovoftaaBrjvat,^ and this not because it was a colony of 
the Ionian Samos, but because triBaywrepoi eleiv ol and rod "Safwvt roAetofou to 
v-fa <f>ti<Tain& evpijoQcu roOro rovvofta rijv vffvov. % That such a cause existed in 
the instance of Samothrake he proves by Homer having introduced Poseiddn 
as selecting it for his point of observation during the conflicts of the contending 
hosts in theHias.§ 

Secondly, that the Ionian Samos was entitled on this ground to its desig- 
nation is likewise demonstrable from Strabo : Mc/xk id n *al «V to Spot avex* 
to vicepKelfievov. || The conspicuousness of this high land from the sea-level 
sufficiently accounts for its name, as characteristic of loftiness. So also, thirdly, 
in the case of the Eleian Samos : To pkv ovv ^apuxov iariv epvfia' uporepov Se 
rat iraXai Hifiov irpotrayopevofidvijiia. to ityor itrws, ene&rj 2)o'/xow IxaXoov ra ityi;,** 
in accordance with what he had before stated with respect to the Thrakian. 

The Samos which has been mentioned by Homer in his review of the 
Armie8,ff as also in the Odysseia, XX an d is proved by Strabo to have been 
the ancient name of Kephallenia,§§ is entitled to the same geographical dis- 
tinction : for Strabo's description of this island is, ftaicpa artiKovoa irpo? efipov, 
optwi)' furyiorov 8' Spot kv avTrj Afvor. |||| 

From what precedes I coincide with Bochaet*** in his inference, that 

* Fascia Inscr. Gnec. Tom. m. p. 406. a. t V. 47. init. 

J Strabo, x. 2. § Vide •. 10. sa. 

|| xiv. 1. Comp. Clarke's Travels, voL iil p. 365. 4to. Edition. 

*• vm. 3. ft P- 634. %X V. 671. 845. §§ x. 2. 

] || Ibid. •** Diet. Histor. p. 872. b. 
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aafuK is referrible to the same root with the Hebrew D^QtP, its Aramaic form 
WDtP, and the Arabic bU- or «y|,U* and J,. That root was perhaps the 
adverb DIP used in a demonstrative or emphatic sense. 

VII. PXtmos. I resume the consideration of this name for the purpose of 
submitting to my readers certain results with regard to it at which I have lately 
arrived. When I adopted the etymon proposed by Bochabt,* with a very de- 
cided expression of my conviction of its truth, my attention had not been 
directed to the probability of Khamic themes entering so largely as I am now 
convinced they do into the Hellenic designations throughout the JEgsean. At 
least, I had allowed them a very circumscribed range, one more immediately 
in the vicinity of Egypt itself, that is, not extending beyond Kre'te and 
Ky^pros. I soon, however, found reason, on extending my researches, to push 
forward these landmarks ; for having proceeded to interpret the names of other 
islands much more remote by means of Koptic combinations, I became more 
and more confirmed in my opinion, that the ^Egyptians of the Pharaonic ages, 
while pursuing the march of conquest and colonization over these regions, had 
impressed on those names memorials of both their language and superstition, f 

In the instance now before us, the first Koptic theme which occurred to 
me was suggested by the name " Palmosa," attributed to Pdtmos by Sophianus.J 
This must necessarily have originated in what we may denominate an ar- 
bustal feature of the island, precisely as Virgil has termed his Sicilian town 
"palmosa Selinus;"§ and it is obviously open to conjecture, in the absence of 
any express authority on its behalf, that " Palmosa," as a geographical name, 
may have been a version of an ancient Hellenic one, Qoiviicij or <botvUua. Be 
this as it may, it is impossible to overlook its exact correspondence to the 
Koptic Ri-TJUi.OT, or in the Memphitic form R^i-oailot, the first element of 
which signifies " Palma," and the second " Insula," Hence arose the different 
modifications stated in the former section of the Memoir || relative to this island, 
the Hellenic IIot/*o?, perhaps written also Ilafyior, and the Helleno- Arabic y^,, 
according as the Thebaic or Memphitic dialects were used as archetypes, or a 
mixture of both these. "We perceive also how immediately the last of these 

* Supra, p. 204. f Comp. supr. pp. 245. a., 254. note (||). 

% Diet. Hktor. p. 755. a. § .ffineis, m. 705. | P. 204. and note (§), ibid. 
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forms led to (hOpo^ and through this to the legend embodied in the seventh and 
eighth verses of our Patmian inscription. 

I now direct attention to the physical aspect of the island, as described by 
the accomplished traveller whose expressions have been already cited at length,* 
and for the faithfulness of which I can vouch. The phenomena which attracted 
his notice, — the charred aspect of the cliffs, and the different vents of volcanic 
action, are too obvious to escape the observation of even the most cursory specta- 
tor ; to which we may add, that possibly the forces now slumbering may have ex- 
hibited to the eyes of the Egyptian, during the primitive age of which we now 
treat, unquestionable proofs of their energy. Hence he would naturally style the 
volcanic areas as Bh-tIx£,o (fully expressed, Bk Stah^o) " sepulcra in- 
cendii," equivalent to " volcanic graves :" or a designation embracing the whole 
island might be found in IL«jtjoi£,o, meaning literally, " devoted to confla- 
gration." 

VIII. Delos. This island I hold to be the indisputable property of the 
Phoenikians, so far at least as its name is concerned ; and I esteem it as pro- 
bable, that the Hellenic cult of Apollon and Artemis, the principal seat of which 
was D61os, originated in the Phoenician, of Astarte (JffHTVttjJ) and Melikarthosf 
(Nmp 1/D). I have, therefore, no more material observation to offer respecting 
the etymon which I have already adopted J than this, that I think its synonyme 
WITH accounts equally well for the geographical designation " Delos," and 
better for the myth in relation to the island which we owe to the invention of the 
Greeks. The reason is ; because its root n?"T not only signifies " to dread," 
" to be affrighted," " to terrify," but also " to draw forth," " raise up," being 
thus in one of its senses a synonyme of «7*T, itself very probably the theme of 
'Ai>-T\ett. The mythologists, as is well known, ascribed the name A?;\os to 
the event of the island's having ceased its subsultory movements, and become 
fixed to a certain position ; but we now perceive that the myth was a super- 
fluous exercise of the imagination, inasmuch as the Pehil concrete TY71, in its 
meaning " upraised," furnished a sufficient explanation : not, however, satis- 
factory to the original Hellenizers, who wished, while affixing the name, to 
keep its Aramaean original out of sight. 

* Supra, p. 218. f Euseb. Prep. Ev. p. 38. a. c. J Supra, p. 217. 
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Strabo writes concerning Delos : "EpSogor 8' l-Kolrpav avrtjy al mpwiniSet 
vrjooi KaKovfuvai KwXaSe*,* which we find in a versified form in Dion^sios, 
AifKoy licvKkuoavTo, xtd ovvofM KwrXoSey elai. f The words of Mela are an echo 
of this : " Quia in orbem jacent Cyclades dicte." J Those of Solinus are more 
precise and conformable to the fact : " Cycladas autumant inde dictas, quia, 
licet spatiis longioribus a Delo prqjecte, in orbem tamen circa Delum site 
sunt"§ The truth is, that Syros, respect being had to its position alone, had 
a much better right to be denominated the central island, or, so to speak, the 
Nucleus, of the assemblage, from which I infer, that this honour had been con- 
ceded to Delos in consequence of its distinction as the chosen seat of peculiar 
religious observances, of which the cult of the Leto'idai in the Hellenic times 
was merely a continuation. 

This, however, supposes that the early navigators of the ^Egaean were in- 
fluenced in their selection of Delos, a spot in itself so insignificant, for this 
honour, by religious motives. It would, perhaps, be stating the case more cor- 
rectly to say, that the convenience of its position for mercantile transactions, 
added to its possession of a good rendezvous for shipping, were their primary 
inducements. On this Strabo writes : 'Eret<re \ner€)(j»prfaav ol Syatopoi, xal rijit 
ircXdat tow Upov ■KpoKaKovfiewp ourws, xai lys eitcaipias rov \tpevos' kv raXw yap 
Karat toiv e/r r^'lraXiat xal T^'EXXaSo? as rrjv 'Ariav irXeovaty' 17 be itavfjyvpis 
epxopiKov ti icpay/ia i<rrw.\\ Now, what was advantageous in the Koman times 
had been equally so in the Phoenikian ; and this I conceive to have led primarily 
to the distinguished position amongst the Kykladic islands ever afterwards 
maintained by Delos, that enterprising people having made it a settlement, and 
with a view of promoting its prosperity, granted it immunities founded on a 
religious basis. Hence the dTcXeto to which Strabo refers as so attractive to 
the merchants of his age. 

The Tyrian and Sidonian mariners possessed, doubtless, their charts of so 
important an area as the JSgaean : it could not have escaped their observation 
how its islands were grouped. Of these the most interesting, in a commercial 

• x.5.DeL 

t Descr. Orb. v. 125. So Kallimachos, iv. 198. 8. 2i> V Eific'fe K<mtfw KtwWat fyo^ 

wepttiyeat. 

t lib. il post ined. { Polyhist xi. 17. Q Lib. x. 5. ubi supr. extr. 
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point of view, was that assemblage which lay nearest to the European coast, 
bounded by Andros, Keos, Melos, Naxos, and Mykonos. The outlying islands 
from Thera to Tenedos* were scattered in no definite order over the expanse 
of the iEgaan. It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose, that they were the 
first to separate these groups, and impose on each designations appropriate to its 
form, that is, that they would style the compact Kykladic system in some such 
way as «?J7J ^H, with reference to their orbicular outline, and the Sporadic, 
as |TTB PK, from their irregular grouping. These denominations would of 
course be adopted from the arbiters of geographical nomenclature, and when 
the Greeks replaced the Phcenikians, Hellenized, that is, «7J72, or rather its 
Syriac form K^Jf would furnish them with KwXav, KwrXaScr, and pTTSl or 
fcPTTSJ, by transposition of the first two radicals J and conversion of the first 
Yod into Vau,§ piEtf, KniSJT, with 2mp&r.|| 

IX. Amorgos. I concur with Bockh** in deriving the name of this island 
from dfiopyrj, and the question becomes, in what sense we are to receive it, 
whether as signifying a plant yielding a purple dye for which Amorgos was 
especially celebrated, or the colouring matter itself. Eustathiosff explains it 
Tloptpvpa Kara y\£o<rav, which is hardly consistent with the words of another 
commentator, J J 'Afiopyrj, aios pvramp irofxpopa^ namely, of the plant in ques- 

* Stephan. De Urb. p. 703. TeVc&w, vrjan r&v Eropa&ur, in "EjcaTalot <V 'EKXijerovrf. 

t Cp. Buxtorf. in Lexic Chald. in voc hlbi, pp. 90. a. 

X Vide Lee's " Grammar," Lect. m. Art 38. 

§ Ibid. Art. 86. 

|| It is clear that what has here been stated as to the origins of KvtXat and 2rqf»t applies to 
their respective allied forms. The one series, beginning with kvkXo*, find their ultimate theme in 
V?2, and the other, through oveipw, in "ltD with metathesis of its first radicals. I have chosen to 
commence with the concretes, in the text, as being at present concerned with them alone, and 
wishing also to exhibit their analogy to the Aramaic forms " in statu emphatico." 

** Staatahaush. d. A then. vol. I. p. 141. 

■ft Vide Scholiast. Aristophan. Lysistrat v. 140. KJf t«* x i7 *>""" at T «* Jfwpy '*<*'*• These 
^iruiyta received their distinctive name from their having been manufactured from the fibre of the 
i/tcpyi't, a species of fine flax (XivoKoKaftr), perhaps a By bsos) which grew on the island, and had its 
lame from it. The <fy"y>77 was principally used in dying this. See the Lysistrate, 735. ss., and 
BcrkeL in Stepban. p. 120. note 21. 

ft Vide Scholiast Aristoph. ubi supra. 

It may be interesting to remark, that the Amorgiotes make use at present of the Archil, or 
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tion. There is no way of reconciling these discrepancies unless by supposing 
that, in popular language, the plant and its product were known by the same 
name : yet even this does not decide to which of them it was first applied. 
The probability, however, is that the latter ... the marketable commodity . . . 
was earliest styled so ; in corroboration of which we may cite the instance of 
u Amurca," the Latin form of 'Afnopytj, which certainly is never found with the 
signification " plant" attached to it. 

Receiving it, therefore, in this sense, we can easily trace it to a Phcenikian 
origin. Whether a/io>yv means " the watery refuse of the olive," or " the dregs 
of the oil extracted from it," or " a purple dye,"* it is properly referred as an 
Hellenic transformation, in the first instance, to dfxipywf as its theme. This verb 
means u to extract by pressure," and is separable into the two parts, the inten- 
sive a, and fiipy*, the form in which it exists in Latin, evidently referrible to 
the root FID, w to use force," " impel." The Prefix is analogous to theHeeman- 
tic N, a property of which, when used in this way, is to enhance the meaning of 
the word thus augmented. J My reasoning, therefore, is, that the Phoenikians 
denominated by a term (probably WI1DN) formed Heemantically from the 
Aramaean 21D, the purple extract which, doubtless, constituted a valuable 
article of their commerce, and from it gave the island its name ; then subse- 
quently that the Greeks followed this succession in their anipyu, afi6pyv> an <l 
afiopyos. 

Let us now take the other sense in which a/topm seems to have been used, 
namely, e?8o* porivrp. This might also, from the process to which it was sub- 
jected, have been derived from JHD, but not so naturally as dfiopyij, the dye. I 
therefore select a different root, that is, 2"»K, signifying " texuit," to which I 



Lichen Roccella, to colour their textures. This grows in great perfection on the rocks of their 
island, and is most probably the very plant now under consideration, with which, in all likelihood, 
the 0C«o» doXaraoe of The6phrastos and Dioskurides may also be identical. 

* Passow makes no mention of this, but notices the first two in his " Handwork d. Gr. 
Sprach." i. p. 112. a. 

t Vide A Lennep. " Origines," etc., edit. Scheid. p. 900. in Londin. ScapuL 1820. Passow. 
ubi supra. Both these lexicographers notice co-ordinately with dfUpi* its cognates a/*\iw, mul- 
geo, which are equally referrible to an Aramaean root, ^ , v\i , 

t Vide Lee's " Hebrew Grammar," Lect. vil Art. 165. 2, 7. 
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find subordinated the Aramaic term WIJIK with the meaning " purple." With 
this I connect KDK, and thus form a compound very likely to be used, in the spirit 
of the Oriental metaphor, to designate the plant from which the dye was pro- 
cured, namely, fcttlJ'IKDK, " mater purpura." In the process of Hellenizing 
this, we may conceive the Serviles to have been rejected in order to form 
a/Mpyr), and it is difficult to overlook the resemblance of the whole to a/uop- 

Bochabt arrives at his conclusion respecting the theme of Amorg6s at once, 
by uniting DM to the Benoni Penal of 2*18, thus obtaining P"1K"D8, "Mater tex- 
torum," as the Phoenikian designation of the island, f The advantage of the 
preceding views is, that they deduce the name from a natural phenomenon : to 
which I may add, that the first is recommended by its superior simplicity. 

X Pholegandbos. The great uncertainty as to the orthography of this 
name renders it a matter of some difficulty to assign any etymon to it which 
will apply to all cases. Thus Strabo writes it 4>o\eya>*/»* ; Ptolemaios, 4><\o- 
Kavipov; Stephanos, OoXeyavfyo? ; Hesychios, ^Xeyavo/wv; Plinius, " Phalegan- 
dros." X TloXvKavipm, which the Greeks of the present day have retained, appears 
to have been a variation of much more recent date than any of the preceding. 

Hesychios describes it, in the passage referred to above, as a desert island, 
vijoos epfifit) ; and Antipatros, apostrophizing the Kyklades, classes it with Siph- 
nos : "Sitpvov efiiftr/fiaaOe, tral avyjtrjpav (paXeyai&pav Thr/fioves, apyairjv h'wXeear' 
dy\cur}v,§ that is, squalid from its drought and barrenness. Nor is Aratos 
more complimentary: *0 AtjroT, av /uevet? ye oifoipeirj <po\eyat$pio AetX^, */ yvapov 
■xapeXevtreai mnix ofwirjv; a passage cited by Strabo in his notice of Gyaros,|| 
and to which he had referred a little before, &o\eyat$pm, ijv "A/wror et&qpeiijy 
dvofiagei lia rrjv rpaxvrrp-a. To mariners it remains to the present day one of 
the most inhospitable localities in the Archipelago, it being wholly unprovided 
with any harbour, or place of secure refuge for shipping. 

There seems, therefore, to have been a general and well-grounded consent 

* Vide Stephan. Byz. ubi supra. To oe Jfiopyivat x i ™ v XP""/*"™ *&«•►. Etymol. Magn. 'Apep- 
ytvat ytTUPurco* rapa to a/iopf/v, o itrrtv ttbot xP^f urTm o/tottv fWoow. 

f Vide Geogr. Sacra, Lib. i. in Diet Histor. p. 93. a. } In M. 8. Dalecamp. 

§ See this epigram of Antipatros, cited at length in Holsten. ad Stephan. pp. 347- s. 
Lib. x. S. 
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on the part of all writers who have mentioned Pholegandros as to its physical 
aspect and condition: consequently we may with safety select this as a basis in 
any inquiry relative to its etymon : not, however, to the neglect of its geogra- 
phical position, as it may be said to form, in conjunction with Astypalaia, the 
side-columns of the vestibule of the Kykladic group to navigators coming from 
the south. I propose, moreover, for reasons already assigned, not to limit my- 
self to Aramaic themes, as Bochart has done, but to interrogate also the Koptic, 
leaving it to the judgment of the reader versed in such inquiries to decide on 
which is most entitled to acceptance. 

To commence with the former. I separate the name, as written by Strabo 
and Stephanos, thus, &6\eya-vf?-pos, and find the divisions severally corres- 
ponding to the following Aramaic compound, NtMO T"W iO/D, wherein I sup- 
pose that the intermediate member had dropped its final letters during the 
process of its combination with the extremes so as to form a name. This I have 
marked by the apostrophos in the Greek form. The result -of the combination 
is NfiJWT"Ufc07D, which for brevity's sake would be subjected to a second apokope, 
that is, of its Aramaic final, and thus be reduced to a form very nearly identical 
with the Hellenic. The designation corresponds also with exactness to the 
picture of the island dravra by the Greeks themselves, as also to its position 
at the entrance to the Kyklades to a voyager from the south. That position is 
expressed by BW1 or KtMTI, and T*T3 Ks'jD means " regio ista detestanda," or, 
in the more emphatic language of the poet, " illaetabilis ora."* 

The Hellenic name may, however, be resolved in another way, and differing 
from the former only by the retraction of the Rh6. This gives us $o\eya-v?>p-ot, 
of which the Aramaean interpretation is "113 »3*73, " regio voti," or WIT} 8D*7Q, 
" regio votorum." By these I understand the " vows," or " votive offerings," 
which were customary on the part of mariners in circumstances of distress or 
peril, and the danger of navigating the Sporadic sea in the vicinity of the iron- 
bound coast of our island to be thus appropriately expressed. 

The reader will perceive that I have limited myself in proposing this 
choice of themes to words purely Aramaic and of known authority: I therefore 
claim a preference in their favour to the etymon which Bochart has offered, 

• JEneis, m. 707. 
VOL. xxii. 2 m 
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TTJVT^a,* that is, as translated by him, " tractus lapidosus." There can be 
no doubt of this explanation of the origin of OoXeyavtyor possessing the ad- 
vantages of being descriptive of its natural aspect, as well as of its exhibiting a 
very remarkable approximation in sound: but I demur to the recognising his 
concrete as being entitled to enter into a Phoenikian combination. There ex- 
isted, it is true, an Aramaean root, *TH, whence the Chaldaic form in Pahel,l??J, 
signifying " volvit," " devolvit," as is proved by a passage in the Targum of 
Onkelos,f m^TT KD«a tyD K33K-JV fnim, and to this, perhaps, the appella. 
tive selected by Bochaet was subordinated : but it appears to have been a 
word of purely Rabbinical invention; and agreeably to this, the only authority 
which he has cited in its behalf is that of the Talmud of Jerusalem. J 

I proceed now to investigate the probability of this name being resolvable 
into Koptic, that is, Egyptian, elements, preparatory to which a few observa- 
tions are requisite. The first is, that I hold myself at liberty to assume as my 
basis whichsoever of the varieties I have recounted above may appear to me most 
analogous to the language with which I deal at present : secondly, that as the 
sound of the Hellenic Delta was unknown to the Egyptian alphabet, I may be 
permitted to assume that the Greeks would, when it suited their process of 
Hellenization, represent a Tad of that alphabet by their own Delta ;§ and thirdly, 
that they would not hesitate to promote the same end by metathesis, elision, 
or any of the expedients conformable to their own grammatical rules, and this 
independently of the changes required for the affixing their own peculiar ter- 
minations. 

Consistently with the first of these premises I assume the Ptolemsean name, 
&i\6tcai>lpos, as my standard, and divide it thus, QiKoK-av-hpot. A Koptic ori- 

" Geogr. Sacr. i. cited in Diet. Histor., p. 790. a. 

f Viz. of Genes, xxix. 8. The Targums of Jonathan Ben Uziel and Jerusalem employ the 
more classical Jlba'WM. 

J Vide HS'SB N33, foL 80. 1. WOtO nptlTtt HS1H "W, cited by Buxtobf in his Lexic. 
Chald. Talm. Rabbin, p. 456. Ed. Basil. 1639. 

§ A singular custom of the Koptic scribes may be mentioned in reference to this, which was, 
to replace the Tau with the Delta in certain Greek words which they introduced into their con- 
text: ex. gr. 0eaTpoy,*Afrre/u*, have been written by them in Acts, xix. 24. 29. 31. O6A.2i.p0It, 
ApX**XUC. See Peyron. Lexic Coptic, p. 28. b. 
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ginal of the first at once presents itself in uiXsjcg,, which signifies " the end," 
" the summit," and was, by general consent, the theme of the name " Phflai," by 
which the Greeks denominated the sacred isle of Isis on the confines of Upper 
Egypt.* Next to <&t\otc follows av, which I conceive to have represented the 
inseparable genitive prefix it or ft. A/>o* remains, the first letter of which I regard 
as a necessity resulting from the Hellenization of the original word, and, there- 
fore, I write it <rpo9, consistently with the second of my postulates. My next 
step is, to select a term commencing with Tau, the signification of which may 
be correlative to that of ruX^JCg, already stated, and also, in conjunction with 
this, fitted to express some known condition or characteristic of the island : for 
example, as oilripelr}. Pursuing this research, I find thatTcopi is such a word: 
its general signification is " instrumentum ferreum," whether edged or cusped, 
to the last of which meanings the term Xajc£,, in its sense " fastigium," is ap- 
propriate. I think it likely, however, that Tcopi in this connexion may have 
been susceptible of the abstract sense " ferrum," so that ruXiK£, ftTUjpi may be 
correctly rendered " fastigium" (or " extremitas") " ferri," that is M ferreum," 
"ferrea:"f and if so, it would present a remarkable analogy to the e&qpeitj 
4>o\£yavhp<K of Aratos. It is evident also, that m>^J<£» may express either the 
geographical position of the island as the western boundary of the Sporades, or 
its physical outline. 

Still, it may be asked, how are we to account for a transformation appa- 
rently so strange as that of Ttopi into fyxw? My answer is, by the exigencies 
of the Hellenizing process, which demanded the elimination of the first vowel, 
and the replacement of the last with the general insular termination. The best 
reply, however, is the citation of a case in point, and the first which occurs to 
me is that of 'Zeplvwros. We know that the Coptic form, whereof that was the 
Greek transmutation, was xeuuiovf, % that is, xeuutcnrri, and let us mark the 
successive changes effected in it : the first and third letters are replaced severally 
with a sibilant and a cognate labial : the syllable ev is then introduced, but not ar- 

* Vide Fascic Inscript. in. pp. 401. a., 404. b., Ind. Coptic. 

f Comp. Peyron. Gr. Copt. cap. rx. p. 41. " Nonne Hebrsei dicunt »ipn )iw\ ' lingua sancti- 
tatis' pro 'lingua sancta'? Ita Copti 'corona ferri, auri, eria,' pro 'ferrea, aurea, terea.' Iidem 
etiam scribunt o RnOX&, ' esse auri,' pro ' aureum,' uti nos • esser d'oro,' etc." 

f Fascic. Inscript in. Ind. Copt. p. 408. b. 

2m2 
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bitrarily, for I regard it as the representative of the genitive prefix which the 
Hellenizer seems to have supplied. The fourth step was the elimination of the 
o, and the last, that of the Iauta to make room for the Hellenic final. 

It only remains for me now to suggest two other themes which are suscep- 
tible of Hellenization by a more obvious, though not more analogical process, 
namely, iuXajc£, irre ptoorcg and niX&JCg, irre po, the first signifying " ex- 
tremitas sollicitudinis," or " eegrimonite ;" the second, " extremitas porta," or 
" aditus." HiX&xgj is here taken in the same sense which it bears as the ety- 
mon of Philai, namely, its geographical. Pcootoj expresses the emotion which 
the very aspect of Pholegandros seems to have excited, and po its position in 
the adit to the Kyklades. 

XL Anaphe. The origiu of the name of this Sporade has been assigned 
by Apolldnios to the interposition of Pholbos on behalf of the distressed Argo- 
nautai. Their chief had addressed a prayer to the god,* the answer to which 
the poet records : Toiai Ze rn trnopaimv fkuij diro ro<pp' ixpaavOr) Ni/aov Hciv, 6\iyrp 
imtovpiiot avrla yf/aov^ subjoining afterwards that the mariners who had found 
shelter in it named it Anaphe . . . 'Avd<fr)jv U re Xuraaia vrjaov'loicov, o Hj (pottos 

fxiv drvgoficvois avt<pyfV€.\ 

For this tradition of the Muse the merely philosophical writer § has ac- 
counted by the ascent of Anaphe from the abyss during one of nature's paro- 
xysms, never imagining that in the case before us, any more than he did in those 
of Delos, Patmos, and Bhodos, the myth had been invented as an explanation 
of the presumed Hellenic etymon. Bochart has entitled himself to our thanks 
for having been amongst the first to discard these anilities. In the case of An- 
aphe || he has availed himself of the passage in Apollonios, in which he describes 
the grateful Argonautai as dedicating an enclosed piece of ground (rifuvos) 
together with an altar, S\aei Ivl oieiepw, to Ap611on, styled AiyXr/Trjs,** to draw 
the conclusion that the Phcenikians had denominated the island from PI23J?, 

• Vide " Argonautikl" A'. 1701. ss. 

t Ibid. 1711. s. Orpb. 1754. ss. Ph6tios, Tmem. 168. Stephan. Urbb. pp.128, s. 

J Ubi supra, 1717. s. 

§ Comp. Plin. H. 89. 1. Ammian. R. G. ivii. 7. sub. fin. Vide supra, p. 218. 

|| Geogr. Sacr. l 15. Cp. Diet. Hist. p. 100. 

** Vide Argonaut, ubi supra, 1714. ss. Strab. Lib. x. 5. init. Cononap. Phot xux. 
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" leafy," or " overspread with foliage," implying thereby that such was its con- 
dition when they first became acquainted with it. If so, Anaphe must have 
presented a very different aspect from its present. 

I prefer, however, the theme which rests on no such mythical basis. This island 
possesses a permanent and very remarkable feature, namely, the precipitous 
rock in its southern quarter, which has attracted the attention of such travellers 
as have landed on its shore. Hence it was that the marble was procured of 
which the temple of the Aigletes was constructed, an act of idolatry which the 
Anaphiote of modern times has redressed by erecting on its summit a shrine 
dedicated to their Patron " lady of the reed," the Panaghia Kalamine. 

I therefore view the name in reference to this natural object, and class 
Anaphe amongst the islands of the iEgaean whose designations have preserved 
a memorial of their primitive connexion with Egypt. 'Ava<jyri resolves itself 
at once into hi itA.d>e, or, as it was sometimes written, hi fU-im,* almost precisely 
as we have seen the Graeco-iEgyptian *A0pifiK expressing hi rtepH&i.f Conse- 
quently, I would translate the former, " mansio cacuminis," or, " the island of 
the peak." 

XII. Rhodos. The testimonies of ancient writers are so consentient on 
the subject of Serpents having in early times infested this island in such num- 
bers as to render it nearly uninhabitable, that I am inclined to regard Bochabt's 
etymon of its name as amongst the most trust-worthy he has proposed. J It 
appears to me, however, to fail in one important respect, which is, that neither 
on its own showing, nor on that of its supposed Hellenic derivative, does it afford 
any explanation of the myth which obtained such credence amongst the Greeks, 
and has been briefly stated by Herakleides in the following words : 'Foiov rrjv 

vijaov to ■ndKcuov jceicpv<f)6at \eyovatv vito rtjs BaKaaorjs' ava<ftav?/uat ee vorepov 

%r)pa.v6uoav.§ Such has not been the case with the names Aij\o<: and llarftot, 
as has been abundantly proved ;|| and to these we have added that of 'Ava<(n) 
in the foregoing article. 

* Basmurice: Peyron. Lcxic Copt p. 10. a. | Fascic. in. p. 399. Ind. Copt. 

J Vide Geogr. Sacr. Lib. l 7. Col. 369. Supra, p. 205. not. (*). 

§ Excerpt de Politt p. 455. Compare Pindar, Olymp. vn. 103. ss. cited below in the "General 
Postscript" viz. to page 202. line 1 1. 

U Vide Artt. vn. via Comp. pp. 204. 217. s. 
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I now, therefore, propose the root TV, which satisfies this condition. Its 
meaning is " descendit," and its Heemantic noun TAD signifies w a declivity," 
or " sloping ground." This gives us by the aphairesis of its Heemantic letter, 
and metathesis of the Vau, each allowable on principles of grammar,* TH, and 
this when Hellenized, 'Po&or, a name, therefore, which properly signifies, a 
territory descending, or sloping down. Now, this is precisely the appearance 
which Rhddos presents to the voyager steering towards it in the track of the 
ancient Phcenikian or ^Egyptian trader, that is, in the direction of the port of 
Lindos. The summit of the Madonna, the highest point of Artamiri,f the ancient 
Atabyris, rises in the centre, and from thence the land slopes down to the coast 
on either side with such regularity of outline as to form the two sides of a 
triangle, of which the base is a line running from north to south, and com- 
mencing with the town of Bh6dos. This whole extent, when viewed at a 
sufficient distance, so strikes the beholder as to warrant a belief that it would 
suggest a name for the island in the Phoenikian times, in other words, that 
ToSo? has been formed in the manner stated above, or from TIT, the Pahul of 
"IT, in the sense " declivis." The signification, moreover, of TP itself would 
be suggestive of the myth of Pindaros % and Herakleides, for Khodos could not 
" descend" without being " immerged" in the abyss. 

XIII. Kbete. Arguments of a very cogent nature have been adduced by 
the learned Calmet§ in support of his opinion, that the Caphtor mentioned in 
several texts of Scripture was identical with this island. If so, the Caphtorlm 
must have been a colony from Egypt, as it is expressly stated, that Mitsra'im 
was their immediate progenitor : " Mitsra'im begat Caphtorlm," || that is, the 
community** so denominated from the place of their settlement descended in a 



• Vide Lee's Grammar, Leot m. Art. 88. vol 178. 7. 

f Or " Attamiri," an evident corruption of the ancient 'Arafivpn, Strab. xiv. 2. med. In some 
old editions of Diodoros "Arapvpov and "A-rapvplov appear instead of 'Arafivpov and 'Arafivpiov. Vide 
v. 59. Ed. Bip.: and Stephanos has 'Aprafivpta Spy, Urbb. p. 480. 

J See above, p. 21 a 

§ Vide "Dictionary, etc," vol. I. Art. Caphtor. 

I Genesis, x. 14. 

** That the name Caphtorim is to be received in this sense is certain from its position : for those 
which it accompanies were doubtless the Ethnics of the several families, amongst which Egypt, the 
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direct line from this son of Kham. Such being the announcement, it may 
prove interesting to inquire whether the testimony of Language harmonize with 
that of the Sacred Record. 

If we are to allow any weight to Etymology as a witness, we must conclude 
that the Koptitai of Upper Egypt were amongst the foremost in passing the boun- 
daries of their territory, and seeking intercourse with foreigners, for nothing is 
more certain than that the name Aiymrrm was that by which the Biblical Mits- 
raim was known to the Greeks from the earliest period of their history, that is, 
a direct Hellenization of the Koptic HiruterrTo, HinKecrr, " Home" (or " Land") 
" of Koptos."* We can hardly, therefore, be regarded as straining the point of 
etymology overmuch, when we trace in the Shemitic "HAM a memorial of the 
same Koptds, either in its Thebaic form Ke&TU), or its Memphite KecjT which 
the Arab writers have retained in their Hi- We find, moreover, a Koptic term 
signifying Rest, Repose, uopq, and thus analogous tooTa>£,, OYA&e (the Greek 
oaait), a Habitation, a Place of Rest. Let us now combine these elements in 
the name Keqrwpq, and we exhibit, as nearly as the Hebrew combinations 
permit, the Biblical 111123. 

Such I conceive to have been, if not the Protonyme of this island, at least 
entitled to rank as an aboriginal designation. But the question here arises: 
How are we to account for the supplantation of this name by that with which 
the present article has been headed ? The answer to this will, if I mistake not, 
satisfactorily prove the intruder to have been of Shemitic descent. 

We may, perhaps, conclude, without any undue pressure upon the sacred 
text, from the longevity of the Patriarchs, and the rapidity with which the 
peopling the earth advanced during the Patriarchal times, that the migration 
from Upper Egypt hinted above took place in the persons of one sole branch of 
Mitsraim's family, and during his lifetime. Let us now attend to what we learn 

territory of Mitsraim, was partitioned. The designation Pathrusim, for example, points instantly to 
that section of the Thebais which the Egyptians termed ILi.eUJpi, or IliXOTpHC, and the 
Hebrew writers DTVIB. Vide Eaek. xxix. 14. Fascic. Inscr. m. pp. 182. 404. 406. TheCasluhim 
also, mentioned as the progenitors of the Philistim, have been placed by Jonathan Ben Uziel in 
the Pentapolis, that is, the Kyrenaic territory, and by the Jerusalem Targum in that ofPentaschoi- 
nos, between Pelusium and Mount Castas. The former I think the more probable. 
* Vide Fascic Inscriptt. m. Ind. Copt. p. 402. a. supra, p. 259. 
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from the same source respecting the Philisttm, namely, that they were his de- 
scendants in the generation succeeding that of the Caphtorim.* If, now, we con- 
nect with this what the prophet Amos f states with regard to them, namely, that 
they came out of Caphtor, the conclusion follows, that they abandoned the ter- 
ritory of the Casluhtm, and joined their kinsmen, who had colonized Caphtor 
in the second generation, during that which immediately followed it. Hence 
we find them styled by the prophet Jeremiah, "the residue of the isle of Caphtor," 

When we next read of them, they are settled in Palestine : 0MWV1 D'TJfm 

onnn xw\ dtdbtt timmd wirn annzo rnp u? onvn3 ; § the 'Avim 

mentioned here having been descended from a Bon of Canaan. || In this, their 
new settlement, they appear to have been known by the ethnic DTHD, as is 
proved by such expressions as WISH 3JJ, W3m, WSTTIf, etc., in the his- 
torical books of the Old Testament,** combined with two from the prophets 
Ezekiel and Zephaniah, to be cited shortly. 

The meaning of this term, as an appellative, seems to have corresponded to 
the Latin " alienigense ;" and it may be suspected that David's expression to 
Ittai, who, together with the rest of the Gittites, had resolved to share his for- 
tunes on the occasion of Absalom's unnatural rebellion, admits of a reference 
to this sense, at least remotely, and in accordance with the well-known position 
of the Philisttm in the country ; for there appears to have been a considerable 
degree of emphasis in his words when he advised his follower to withdraw ; 
" For thou art a stranger!" HiMk "H33 ^,ff and this, not only as a member of 
my body-guard, but also as an allophyle, WD. The texts from Zephaniah 
and Ezekiel referred to above, taken in connexion with the versions of them 
in the Septuagint, will be found strongly confirmative of this view. 

I pass, in the mean time, to the notice of another signification attached to 
this ethnic . . . one, however, not involved in its proper and etymological sense, 

* Caluet's oversight in his statement respecting this succession (vol. l art. Caphtorim), is at 
once corrected by a reference to the original, C3^*inS3 /"Wl, which is rightly translated in our 
authorized version. 

f Gh. ix. 7. t XLvn. 4. § Deuteronomy, n. 23. || Genesis, x. 17. 

•* Viz. Samuel, i. 30. 14., u. 8. 18., Kings, 1. 1.38., Chron. 1 18. 17. 

tt Samuel, u. 15. 19. 
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but assigned to it in consequence of the peculiar military accomplishment of 
the Philistlm . . . which is, " sagittarii," men skilled in archery. Thus we find 
DVIID represented more than once in the Targums by KTlt^p,* and corres- 
pondently in the Syriac by Ij^^cf This, as I may incidentally remark, 
corroborates the identification of Caphtor which has been given in the com- 
mencement of the present article, so far as it extends ; but I would not pro- 
ceed the length of supposing with Bochabt.J that the ethnic 0W13 had been 
applied by the Phoenikians to the people of Krete, in consequence of their 
rivalling the Palestinian Krethim in their use of the bow. I conceive that 
the reason of this application lay deeper, that is, in the cognizance, which the 
Phoenikians cannot but have possessed, of the true origin of the latter, and that 
nothing was more natural than that they should extend to the parent country 
a designation with which they were so familiar at home. It unquestionably arose 
from some such persuasion as this, in other words, a belief in the identity of 
Krete with the Biblical Kaphtor, that the Greek Interpreters have translated 
the two passages in Ezekiel and Zephaniah, to which I have already referred, 
in the following manner: DTTD flK ^mDHI D^B^S ty "'T HCOU \J3H.§ LXX. 
'ISou ey» imtlvw Ttjv X e V"* M " "" T0 "* 'AX\(xf>v\oiK, teat e^oKoOpevaw rov* Kptjra*. 

DTiti^Q p« y«3 oaty mm i3i ovna "tj dti bin "aty* m.|| lxx. o«w 

ol KaToueovvres to trxptvurpa rrj? QaKaaovp, itapotKOi Kprjrwv, \6yoi Kvplov e<J> 
bfidv Xavaav, yij 'AX\o<pv\wv. This text is immediately followed by the 
words; D3H H13 m3 DM bin nnVTl.** LXX. Kal earatKprrrjvoft^'noifivlwv. 
It is evident from the construction of parallels, that the AX\6<pv\oi and 
the Kprp-es here mentioned were one and the same people, the name of whose 
territory was K/^T*/.ft The first of these versions is sufficiently warranted 
and explained by the texts already cited from Deuteronomy and the prophets 

• Vide Samuel, n 8. 18. Kings, l 1. 38. t Vide Kings, i. 1. 38. Chron. 1. 18. 17. 

t Geogr. Sacra, 1 15. med. Cp. Diet Histor. p. 370. a. 

§ Ezek. xxv. 16. J Zephan. n. 5. ** Ibid. v. 6. 

tf Schleusner explains this, "Begio Pal»stina» orientalis: rri"0, fossurse. n Lexic. V. T. a. 
p. 316. A. It is quite clear, however, that K^tij in the last of the above texts of Zephaniah an- 
swers to the words DTI Van, viz., the line of coast occupied by the Philistines, in the first rendered 
to ifxo'W/"» »$• OaXitm,*: as also, that nh3 and ET/rO belonged to quite different roots, the 
former to JTD, and the latter to JTO. 

vol. xxn. 2 if 
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Jeremiah and Amos, respecting the settlement of the Philistlm in Palestine ; and 
it may not, perhaps, be reckoned as overstraining the testimony of etymology 
beyond its legitimate bounds, to suppose that the ethnic EMTD had been as- 
signed to them as a memorial of their allophylous origin, in other words, of their 
having been immigrants into that country, this having been necessarily pre- 
ceded by their " severing" their connexion with their original territory, and 
followed by their " exterminating" the 'A vim. Now, both these meanings are 
evidently germane to the root-signification of D^HID, which is subordinated to 
JY13, " to cut off"," or " away." Again : how are we to account for the Greek 
Translators having selected K/w/re? as the ethnic in their language best an- 
swering to CHID, and Kprirt] as a version of D^PJ 73n, the line (oyplviofixi) of 
coast occupied by them in Palestine? All are familiar with these designa- 
tions, and know that they belonged to the .ffigaean island : and it appears to 
me inexplicable, that they should have adopted them here in preference to 

XepeBaioi and XepeO (or yij X.e.pe6aitt>v), as they before used Xerrcuoi, 'leflovacuoi, 

and the like, had it not been that they regarded that island as the point of de- 
parture of the Philistlm for their new settlement in the territory of which they 
afterwards originated the name.* 

* The primitive seat of this remarkable people I place with their progenitors, the Casluhim, in 
the Pentapolis of the African coast, the distance of which from the Kriumetopon of Krete did 
not exceed a thousand stadia, or about two days' sail (Strabo, xvu. 3., Plin. iv. 20. 4.). The short- 
ness of this interval would naturally induce emigration on the part of the Philistlm, who would 
join their kinsmen, the colonists from Upper Egypt, for supposing whom to have been already settled 
in the island I have stated my reasons. These tribes I regard as having constituted the aboriginal 
population mentioned by Herodotos: tijv 7«/> KpijTijv eixpp to irakatbv iraaav BdpjSapoi, that is, 
peoples distinct from the Hellenic race (i. 173. init). 

The Philistlm appear, in process of time, to have been " brought out of Caphtor," that is, to 
have been dissociated from the Caphtorim, and conducted to the territory occupied by the Canaan- 
ite 'Avim. During these changes of locality, however, it is natural to suppose that they would 
retain their inherited superstitions, institutions, and arms, in all which, so far as we possess the 
means of comparison, we trace a marked resemblance to those of the inhabitants of Krete. For 
example; an analogy has been perceived between theldsean Zeus, to the nurture of whose infancy 
Bees were fabled to have contributed so largely of their stores (Di6dor. v. 70.), and the idol of the 
Ekronites, 312T bs?3; and both may have had a common origin, namely, the use of the Bee as a 
territorial symbol by the ancient Egyptians. It is possible, however, that the latter may have meant 
the same thing with the Zeus 'Airo/ivtot of the Eleians mentioned by Pausanfas (v. 14.). But we 
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XIV. Ktf pbos. Her6doto8 writes as followe respecting the colonization of 
this island : Tovrewv (that is, Kvnpluv) te roaaZe eOvea iorf ol fuv, into JjaXa/upos 
Kal 'AOrfviwv' ol Se, otto 'ApKtMtjt' ol ?c, and Kvdvov* ol he, into <t>oivtinft' ol $e, 

can hardly be mistaken in the following: the expertness of the Philistim in the use of the bow, 
which, as we have seen, caused their name of OVTO to be synonymous with the Rabbinical MVlWp, 
reminds the classical reader of the weapon of G6rtyna, Knosos, Aptera, and Kydonia (Pausan. i. 
29., iv. 8. 20.) ; and both are connected in the memory of the Egyptian archaeologist with that 
potent arm of the military service which contributed so essentially to the victorious progress of 
the conquerors amongst the Pharaohs. (Wilkinson, voL i pp. 304. 88.) 

Let us now direct our attention to the Kretan institutions; for these, as detailed by Platon, 
who has commenced with them in his great work «' of Laws" (p. 624., etc.), also by Aristoteles (De 
RepubL n. 10.), and Strabo (x. 4.), furnish the most conclusive argument on behalf of the 
Egyptian colonization of this island, so congenial do we find them to the spirit of that people, and so 
evidently did they originate from somedominant mind, which had received its training in the Egyptian 
school of polity; or rather, perhaps, from a series of such minds recorded in mythical lore under the 
appellations of Daktyloi, Priests of the Kretan Isis, and Kure'tes, whose successive efforts to civi- 
lize and refine resulted in that system which a fabulous antiquity has attributed to Minos. It is 
related of this legislator, that he retired for nine years to the cave of his sire Zeus, in a spirit 
emulative of the fame of Rhadamanthys, and at the expiration of that period returned with a 
Digest of ordinances, which he enforced on the ground of his having received them from the god 
himself (Odyss. i'. 178. s.; Platon, Minos, p. 319. b.; Strab. ubi supra). What proof could we 
have more evident than this, that the Lawgiver of Kr£te was, like the Herakles of antiquity, a 
combination in one person of many individuals, or perhaps more truly, the Impersonation of that 
divine principle of Justice and Truth, which the courts of judicature in ancient Egypt presented 
under a twofold emblem (Wilkinson, vol. n. p. 27.), and the Hellenic mythist could only make 
clear by embodying it in an individual. 

His fabled predecessor Rhadamanthys had also claimed a divine origin for the laws which he 
introduced into his rude community, and he also had his reward: for as Minos, the Impersonation 
of the JUUU ttrtOTf", the principle of "Divine Truth," received after death honours approaching to 
divine, so was Rhadamanthys associated with him, though in an inferior grade, as p€q*f"£,i.n 
JtAJULeirf", " Judge of Hades." Even Aiak6s, the myth-created Hero of the jEginetans, whom in 
one sense we may regard as purely of Greek invention, may be referred thematically to an Egypt- 
ian origin, as " Mansion of the Dead," or " Increment of the Grave," HI ItKtUC, or i.IAJ ItKUJC ; 
and if so, we possess a remarkable analogy to the Egyptian triad of <5siris, Horos, and Xnubis. 
(Plutarch. De Isid. etc. xxyiii.; Wilkinson, vol iv. pp.363. 401. 441. s.). 

The very general consent of the ancient Paraphrasts and Translators in identifying Kaphtor 
with Kappadokia seems to have originated in nothing more convincing than the similarity in sound 
between 1DD3 and KawraSo. Are we then to lay no stress on the approximation of Apteras, one 
of the names in the list of Kretan monarchs (EusSb. Chron. p. 77.) to nfiD3, or of the Kretan 

2*2 
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Airo AlOiairltp' As airol Kvirpioi Aeyowt*. Stephanos f informs us as to the 
origin of its name, according to the opinions which were current amongst the 
Greeks, deriving it «wro Kw/wo t^? 0vyarp6s Ktvvpov, tj And tpvopcvov avBow 
Kirnpov. 'Aarvvofws ie tfnjai, Kpvirrov KeieXrjoOat Sia to tcpvitreaOai iroWaxts Into 
Tj/r OaXafftrtji' c?ra Kvirpo?. He then proceeds to recount the names by which 
it had been known at successive periods : itaXeiTO 8e rat KepaarU, Ano tov noTsXa 
axpa $xeiv' km Kepaarias, kcu ' Afut&ovoia, rat Mrjiovh, kcu jZtprjiceia, rat 'Ara/Mivrtr. 
From these authorities we derive some valuable hints on the subject of the eth- 
nology of K^pros, certain of which I now proceed to investigate. 

There can be no question but that the Ethiopians and the Phcenikians 
were the most ancient colonizers of this island, the former of whom inhabited 
the division of Egypt which lay between the Nile and the Arabian gulf, and 
was included, during the Makedonian and Roman periods, in the jurisdiction 
of the TheMrches, or Governor of the Thebais, J a territory then extending to 
the southern limits of the present Sennaar. 

It follows, therefore, that in any attempt to settle the etymology of the 
Kyprian names, we should allow the Egyptian element its due share of consi- 
deration. Let us, then, examine to what extent it is possible to bring this, 
firstly, in the case of the island itself, into harmony with two of the themes 
which have been noticed in the first of the passages cited above from Ste- 
phanos. 

I commence with the shrub Kypros§ (avOm Kv-npov), in the Arabic Uetjl, 
the " Lawsonia inermis" of the Linnsean system. It appears also to have been 
the plant understood in Scripture by the name "IM or 1213, || which, accord- 
ingly, Bochart** has selected, and added to his list of evidences of the preva- 

city Aptera (Stephan. p. 150.) to mnS3; or lastly, on Mww, also the name of a Kretan town, 
having been the ancient designation of nrtW, the chief stronghold of the Palestinian Krethim? 
(Stephan. pp. 256. 562.). " vil 90. fin. 

f De Urbb. pp. 492. s. Comp. Konstantin. Porphyrogennet. De Themat. I. Th. 15. 

J Comp. Fascic.ni. p. 177. n. ccclvil a. 

§ Vide Plin. in. 51. fin. " Optimum habetur ex Canopica in ripis Nilinata: Secundum Asca- 
lone Judse : Tertium Cypro insula, odoris suavitate." Hence the line in the Hymn to Aphrodite, 
V. 66. 2«vot* irl rpoi'yv, wpoKivovo' evuSea trtwpov. 

|| Vide "Canticles," I. 14., IV. 13. 

** Geogr. Sacr. i. in Diet. Hist Steph. p. 383. a. 
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lence of the Phoenikian element in the Hellenic proper names. It happens, 
however, that the Koptic term for the shrub is also Koimep, and to which, each 
being so exactly the counterpart of the other, the palm of antiquity is to be 
adjudged, who can decide? If the latter have been formed from the Greek, as 
the learned Peyron* appears to intimate, how are we to account for its 
identity with the Hebrew designation, unless we are to suppose that in copying 
a name from one language its framers adopted the standard of another ? To 
this may be added the difficulty of assuming that the Egyptians possessed no 
independent term in their primeval language for a plant so well known to them f 
and appreciated from the remotest times. 

I now pass to the next theme mentioned by Stephanos, that is, fad rov *pv- 
irreoOai, the very statement of which leads to the conclusion that it had been 
warranted by the presence of a Taft in the earlier Hellenic name ; in effect, 
that it was written Kpvirror, as the authority cited by Stephanos informs us. 
We will suppose now what is by no means improbable, that this Kpvitrm had 
been the result of a Hellenizing process, the object of which was to appropriate 
the name of the island to a Hellenic theme, and that this consisted in re- 
moving the Rho from its proper and original place ; for it is certain that Ken- 
*ropo (that is, luxeirro nipo) supplies a geographical designation accurately 
descriptive of the position of Kypros with respect to Egypt, as Po means 
"porta," "janua;" also, "caput." This would become Keivrpo, or jofirrpo, 
from which the Hellenic Kpvirron would arise, and by eliminating the Taft, 

KOltpO^. 

This view of the etymon of Kvitpot possesses the advantage of establishing 
a remarkable analogy between it and Kaphtor piflM, iwjcecrr nioupq, or 
ruopq),J so that it might appear that the colonization of both these islands by 

* Vide Lexic. Copt p. 69. a. In p. 271. a. ^OTIiep is stated from Kirchib to have been 
the Koptic term for the fruit produced by this plant. 

t Compare the testimony of Plinius cited above, who assigns the first rank in excellence 
amongst the different growths of this shrub to that of Kanobos. Note (§), p. 278. 

J I have here, as in other places, given the components of the name in full : but it is manifest 
that during the process of effecting their combinations, inorganic adjuncts, such as Articles and 
Prefixes (sometimes even an organic letter, as here q, see p. 273.), would be eliminated either in 
whole or in part, according as it suited the requirements of the language into which the composite 
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adventurers from Upper Egypt had been simultaneous. K so, the Biblical 
Caphtorlm would either be identical with or included under the ethnic of He- 
rodotos, Aidto-jtes. 

I now proceed to consider certain other geographical names connected with 
the island before us, of which, as I wish to shorten these remarks, I shall select 
two of the most ancient, Paphos and Amathus; occurring also in quarters 
most likely to be visited by mariners from the south. The Paphos to which I 
here refer is the old city (IlaXa/ira^os), termed so to distinguish it from the 
new (Ncawa^oy), which was situated on the coast to the west of the former, 
and distant sixty stadia.* The circumstances of their positions were very dif- 
ferent : the new Paphos lay on a creek near the shore, little above the sea-level, 
whereas the old town had been built on an eminence ten stadia removed from 
it : hence the description by Strabo, inrep vrjs eaXarrrp ifyw/uew/, and the epithet 
" celsa" applied to it by Virgil, f It seems, therefore, by no means improbable, 
that Egyptian founders of the city would designate it by a name expressive of 
its local position, this appearing sufficiently remarkable to attract notice. They 
would accordingly style it <pAxnf£.$e or $&A.$e, namely, as " appertaining to," 
that is, " founded upon, an eminence," or, with the Thebaic possessive-form, 
H<LA.d>e, X the transition of which to Flavor would be immediate. 

Should it be objected here, that I am now extending the meaning of the 
possessive prefix beyond its due bounds, notwithstanding the occurrence of 
such expressions as oqok d>4*&.gj fteoaj,§ in accordance with which iu.TAne, 
or by a fusion of separate dialects, n£.*f-.*4>e, lu^a/fre, may be legitimately ren- 
dered 6 rod v-fovs, some such term as mjuuLrtcyoom being subauded to autho- 
rize the use of the masculine prefix . . . should this, I repeat, be objected to, I am 
prepared to offer an alternative, which appears moreover to be recommended 
to our acceptance by a rather singular coincidence. 

The geographer Stephanos informs us, under his heading 'EPY0PA' that, 

was to be introduced. Thus, in the present case, both the possessive and the definite articles are 
supposed to have been excluded in the reduction of the simples to the Onomastic "llflM. 

* Strabo, xit. 6. in Cypro. f iEneis, x. 51. 

$ My meaning here is, that for the sake of euphony, the first Phi in theMemphitic fonndj>£A$€ 
would be converted into Pi in the transition to llanos, L &, the Thebaic prefix-form adopted. 

§ Vide Peyron, Lexic Copt p. 163. b. Gr. cap. t. § 3. 
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ion kcu Kfarpov SWtj (that is, another Erythra), 17 vvv IIo^ot,* he meaning 
thereby % via Hotpot : but the distinction here is of little moment, as we are 
only discussing the subject of names. The question immediately suggests 
itself, Whence arose the succession of Paphos to Erythra as a designation of 
the Bame town ? I am disposed to think, that the answer to this lies deeper 
than has been imagined by the ordinary Hellenic etymologist. Referring to 
what I have already stated with respect to the AiBiow* who, according to the 
Kyprian tradition, had contributed their share to the early colonization of this 
island, I have now merely to remind my readers, that the boundary of that 
people's country on its eastern side, the 'J&pvBpa GaXarro of the Greeks, was 
denominated in their language 4>jojul naj^pi.f I assume it, moreover, as 
highly probable, because natural, that these aboriginal settlers would feel anx- 
ious to preserve some memorial of their native land, and consequently, that the 
designation otdujjuu $&.$io*x, in the case of the immigrant, and lUJUU-najtoni 
$&.$iojtA, in that of the settlement, would be those by which each respectively 
would be known. We will now suppose these to be Hellenized, and is it not 
manifest that airotico* vcupios would represent the first ; to miafut *a4>iov, the 
second ; and that, the Ethnic once formed, the transition to the name, Ila0o?, 
would follow as a matter of course ? 

It remains, however, that we should account for the name 'E/wfyo, which, 
we are told, was the prior designation ; and this presents no great difficulty. I 
am persuaded, that it resulted from a desire of a more complete Hellenization 
than was obtained by merely modifying the Egyptian name ; that the Greek, 
therefore, instead of $\o*a ftaji.pi, selected his own vernacular translation of 
it, 'H 'EpvOpa eaKa-rratX the first member of which he chose as the represen- 
tative of niAJU.ftaju)ra (or raong,) iu.$iojui, and then formed its regular 
ethnic 'E/wfytuo?, equivalent to OTpouaJU iu.$iojul as given above. Antiquity, 
however, in process of time re-asserted its rights, for the name Paphos, which 
contains the elements of the true Egyptian, is as old as the days of Homer, § 
and is traceable even in the barbaric form of its modern representative, while 
Erythra is known only to the page of the geographer. 

* De Drbb. p. 354. 

t Vide Fascic Inscript in. Ind. Copt. p. 407. b. 

X Ibid. p. 177. n. cccivn. a. 8. s. § Odyss. 0>. 363. Hymn. I". 59- 
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I proceed now to offer some remarks on the name Amathus. It is so well 
known that the worship of Aphrodite in this city and its territory dated from 
the earliest antiquity, that it becomes unnecessary for me to incumber my page 
with many citations in proof of it I content myself, therefore, with tran- 
scribing one from Pausanias : "Etrri Se 'AjmBous tv Kfapw ttoAis* 'AZwv&os iv 
airy ical ' A(f>pofiiT<r]? Upov eariv apyaiwrarov* 

I esteem it as highly probable, that this cult of the citizens of Amathus had 
descended to them from the Thebaic colonists, whom we may reasonably sup- 
pose to have introduced into their new settlement the rites of Ath6r (UXoujp) 
along with those of the worship of Osiris (Orcipi), to whose consort and sister 
Isis (Hce) she bore so close a resemblance ;f as she is known to have been 
the Tutelary deity of the western, or Libyan, district of the Thebafs, extending 
as far as Hermonthls, % as also to have been a Contemplar in each of the triads 
worshipped at Tentyra,§ Apollinopolis Magna, Ombos, and Abunkis. It fol- 
lows as a consequence from this, that they would in all likelihood denominate 
it from that goddess of their mythology, " The Possession of Athor," II1&JUI&.&1 
(orFUjuu^/re) fu.ewp, expressed onomastically 3Juuu.&£.eu>p or 3Xuu.ewp. 
The Phcenikian representative of this would be DIlJlON, if we may conclude 
from the analogy of DTlfiEi, which occurs in several texts of Scripture || as the 
Hebrew equivalent of IlAeujp, the district of the Thebais above mentioned, or 
the Hermonthite nome ; and the transition from thence to the Hellenic 'A/ut- 
0oin would only imply the exclusion of its fourth letter, for the sake of euphony. 

Again : the supposition which I have ventured accounts not only for the 
name Amathiis, but also for the Cult of which the district was the chosen seat 
during the Hellenic ascendency; for the Greeks always reckoned their Aphro- 
dite as identical with the Egyptian Ath6r. Many proofs of this could be pro- 

* Lib. ix. 41. 2. Comp. Stephan. pp. 112. s. Ovid. Am. ni. 15. 15. Catull. xxn. 14. 
LX VIII. 51. 

t Compare Wilkinson, vol. iv. pp. 381. s., 386. s. Plutarch, de Iside, etc., in. A similar 
approximation of the Kyprian Aphrodite to Demeter has been noticed and illustrated by Clarke: 
Travels, vol 11. p. 317. 4to. Ed. 

X Viz. the district IL&.eU>pi. See p. 272. note (**). 

§ Vide Wilkinson, ubi supra, pp. 231. 389. as. 

|| Isaiah, XL 11. Jerem. xuv. 1. 15. Ezekiel, xxix. 14., xxx. 14. 
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duced; but I content myself with referring to one in which I may be regarded 
as personally interested ;* I mean the inscription in front of the Pronaos of the 
temple at Denderah. This fane had been dedicated to a triad of deities, 
amongst whom, as appears by its existing sculptures, Ath6r was the most emi- 
nent in rank (1/ jrv/HoraTi/t), and therefore gave it its name ; a circumstance 
which the dedicatory titulus expresses, A*P[OAE] ITHI . 0EAI . MEriCTHI . 
KAI . TOIC . CYNNAOIC . ©EOIC, in exact accordance with the testimony of 
Strabo. J 

This view of the origin of the Hellenic cult serves, moreover, to throw 
light on the expressions of Stephanos under the head AMA60YS: 'AfiaOovt 
iro\is Konpov apxaiorarr), iv y "Ahwvts'Ootpw erifiaro, ov, Alyintriov ovra, Kvirptoi 
km <balvneet tBtoiroiovvTai.§ To understand this, it is necessary to premise that 
the attributes of Isis and Athor so resembled each other in many respects, that 
the Greeks fell into the error of confounding them, although in reality quite 
distinct members of the Egyptian Pantheion : hence such expositions as the 
following: 'H 8' *1<tk eoriv ore ical Mov6,\\ ical iraKiv'AOvpi** ical McBveptf itpoo- 
ayopeoerai. This entitles us, therefore, to suppose that the rites which the 
Egyptian immigrants had really introduced were those of Isis, and that the 
Greeks, iu process of time, substituted for these solemnities the worship of 
Aphrodite. It would follow as a matter of course, from their intimate con- 
nexion, that the former would be accompanied by her consort Osiris, and thus 
a way would be prepared for that appropriation of the Egyptian cult to which 
Stephanos bears his testimony. I am inclined, moreover, to think that the 

* Vide Fa8cic. Inscript m. p. 216. n. cccixv. b. 

t Vide Fascia Inscr. in. p. 172. note (e). 

X Lib. xvu. 1. Tift&ai ie 'A<j>po8ntiv k. t.X. viz. the Tentyrites. 

§ DeUrbb. p. 112. 

1 Plutarch. De Iside, etc lvi. fin. Comp. Wilkinson, iv. pp. 382. 384. This eponyme was 
most probably a contraction of JUU/V rtOTTUrf", " Mother of the Earth's fruits," analogous to 
A 7/ u 7 T 7/»- See p. 282. note (t)i supra. 

** Otherwise 'A6vp, (Fascic Inscr.iu. p. 242. n. ccclxxiv. i. 8. p. 406. a. Ind. Copt.) =UXe«jp, 
contracted from Hi tCT€ £,U>P, oIko* 'Qpov in Plutarch, ubi supra. Vide Fascic Inscr. in. 
p. 217. not (z). 

tt Viz. JUieg, A.«OJp ("AOvpi) ep, expressive of the Act of Replenishing Athy*r, or, as 
Plutarchos intimates, To tphov avvBetov iariv eic re rov wXypov* Kal tov atrt'ov. Ubi supra. 
VOL.XX1L 2 
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expression "A8«m "Oatpi^ means nothing more than ' AZvvoatpu,* which the 
Phoenikians would very probably write TtPlK ]VTK, agreeably to the Egyptian 
(5c Orcipi, where 6c, that is, (Jbeic or 2Coeic, signifies Lord, than which title 
of Osiris none is more frequent on the monuments of Egypt, f 

If now we revert to the list of names of Kypros which has been given above 
from Stephanos, we may possibly obtain some glimpse of an Etymon of Amathns, 
which may have been in popular acceptation amonget the Hellenic races, with 
whom the advent of the descendants of Kftsh and Mitsraim had become a le- 
gend enveloped in the darkest haze of antiquity. We may reasonably suppose 
that the latter would bring over with them, amongst other memorials of their 
country, those ideographical delineations with which the learned have become 
so familiar, and with none more than the types of the insect genera. I select 
for the present occasion one of these, the Bee with expanded wings, which 
Hieroglyphists consider to have been a territorial symbol. % I suppose, more- 
over, that the Greeks of whom I now speak had received it as designative, 
either individually or collectively, of their Egyptian predecessors, under the 
form of another Hymenopteros, for which the hieroglyphical representation of 
the Bee might, at least popularly, be taken, namely, the Wasp. It would im- 
mediately result from this misconception, that the Individual, the Community 
to which he belonged, and the Territory which it occupied, would severally 
receive the names S^|, 2^/rc?, and ^(fyfixeta. An inquiring Greek would 
then apply his ingenuity in tracing etymologies, for which his countrymen were 
at all times so remarkable, and elicit from 'Afta0ov<: a corroboration of this 
belief; for its Egyptian components would at once be concluded to have been 
ijuuuut, signifying " Vespae," and euxnrrc, " Congregatio," " Multitudo," these 
being elements into which it would appear " prima facie" to resolve itself. 

I feel persuaded that it was by some such process as this, that the Kyprian 
Greeks arrived at the geographical truth enunciated by the Scholiast on Lyk<5- 
phron : § 'H Koirpot irporepov "S^Tjiceia ixaXeiro owo rwv kvoiKYjauvruv licctae at&pwv, 
ol etaXovvro S^Arer. This is not the only instance on record of a specious ety- 
mology conducting to an imaginary conclusion. 

* VideBerkeL in Stepban. p. 112. not 30. 

t Wilkinson, vol. iv. p. 320. Comp. Art. v. supra, pp. 253. 8. 

X Vide Sharpe's "Rudiments of a Vocabulary of Egyptian Hieroglyphics," Nos.417. 421. 

§ V. 447. 0< irevrt wov 'EtfitjKeiav ect KepaoriZa. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Page 236, heading, " Section V." — I had intended at first to denominate this 
Section " Supplementary," but on reflection substituted the above form, in 
order to preserve the continuity of the numbering, as well as to mark the con- 
nexion of its subject-matter with the etymological theory developed in part in 
the Section which goes before.* I say " in part," because the discussion of the 
Koptic themes, which forms so conspicuous a feature in this one, has not re- 
ceived any attention in the Fourth for a reason which may as well be candidly 
owned . . . my unconsciousness of their applicability co-ordinately with the 
better known and more generally recognised Phoenikian. My admission of the 
new element has been, in effect, of a comparatively recent date, and in some 
degree fortuitous, it having resulted from the course of my Koptic studies un- 
dertaken for a wholly different purpose, namely, the determination of etynia 
exclusively Egyptian. 

Page 241, line 15. — K1ZU? "'KIT This means literally " the region beyond," 
and the Greek synonymes annexed have been so arranged as to represent the 
analogy of each to its corresponding Shemitic word, that is, of yij (a?a fata? 
yaia) to S K, Aram. ^K, and of wipat to iOUP, with aphairesis of the if. That 
the emphatic form "Ml is admissible here is clear from ptfl in a passage of 
EzekieLf It might, however, be written as above, K^K, in stricter conformity 
to the Aramaic usage : and so also in page 251, line 8, where ^D3N "Wl may be 
otherwise written ITEM* tPN. 

Page 242, line 17. — Bochart has not given the Arabic form here, and, 
therefore, when composing this note, I wrote cjjj ?, as doubting its correctness 
in the present case. I have since found my suspicion to be well founded, and 
that very probably ,_j&»-> signifying " olla," was the term which he intended to 
represent by S/2. 

Page 243, line 2. — K3P yty. This is Bochabt's Etymon, which the reader 
will please to alter to ^nltf t^Jf, " exsultabundus (that is * laetus') sinus." 

Page 248, note (J). — Bochart has treated of this etymon in a manner which 

• Supr», pp. 203-205. 216-218. f Ch. xxvl v. 18. 

2 02 
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has exposed him ,to the disingenuous criticism of the author of the article 
Lesbos in the "Ancient Universal History,"* who keeps wholly out of sight 
the use which he has made of the inseparable prefix, and represents him as 
deducing the name from " Esbuith."f This ex parte statement would have 
been obviated by a little less complexity in his details : for all that is requisite 
in such cases as these is to obtain thematic forms which comprise the consonantal 
equivalents of the Hellenic names. The result of laying too much stress on a 
presumed identity in vocalization would, in many instances, be found embar- 
rassing, and in all useless, as this would be regulated during the Hellenizing 
process by its own special laws. In this point of view Bochart derived no 
manner of advantage from his form J/lStlCI/, as the case-affix of the Hellenic 
name would be determined by considerations wholly independent of the pen- 
ultimate Vau, supposed to have been vocalized. 

Page 251, line 8. — pD3K WT. See the remark above on page 241, line 15. 

Page 277, line 28. — " For as Minos, etc." The expressions of Platon might 
seem to imply, that he was cognizant of the true import of this name, for he 
defines Law to be the Invention of Truth, and attributes its origin (a'mav) to 
the Deity. J That such was not the case, however, is clear from his details 
relative to Minos, which proves that he regarded him as having really ex- 
isted, conformably to the legends of his country, which connected his memory 
with the myth of the Min6tauros, and aspersed it accordingly in no measured 
degree. § 

A fate somewhat similar appears to me to have attended the aboriginal 
founders of the Kretan civilization, the Priests of Kybele. It is remarkable, 
that the very region in which these have been located by the Hellenic writers, || 

* Vol. m. p. 203., folio edit. 

t It is to be remarked here, that Bochakt sets out with the Feminine form ffiFOttfn, appearing 
to forget that \*, "insula," to which it refers, is a masculine noun. It may be, however, that he 
designed its immediate reference to T37, " urbs." 

The advantage of selecting the Aramaic form V&ZXp is, that it at once supplies the meaning 
" septimus," and this independently of its being the more appropriate one on the present occasion 
in a dialectal sense. 

X Cp. Minos, p. 315. a. De Legibus, p. 624. a. § Minos, p. 318. a. 

U Diodor. V. 64. 
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is that of the 'Airrepdcot, that is, if we are to allow any weight to homophony, of the 
DHJlM,* as also that the arts which they are said to have introduced amongst 
the rude tribes of Kretef were those in which the ancient Egyptians are known 
to have excelled. Their identification by Pausanias, % moreover, with the Kuretes, 
whomDi6doro8§ classes separately, is worthy of attention, inasmuch as it sug- 
gests an inquiry how it came to pass, that names so dissimilar as AojctvXm and 
Kovpr/res had been attributed to one and the same community. The following 
solution of this difficulty may perhaps attract consideration. 

I would assign to the first of these an Egyptian origin ; to the second a 
Phcenikian, or Shemitic. I conceive AaucrvKoi to Imve been due to the depre- 
ciating spirit which characterized the Greek when dealing with the myths of 
Barbarians whom he stigmatized as (yor/rat) Jugglers or Sorcerers, || in- 
fluenced by which, he would translate the title ppuuJUiG nceXenm, " homines 
cordati," as though the last of these words were nceXoimm, " iligiti," that is, 
iarrvXov (wrhov). We thus perceive how a paronomastic version may have 
supplanted the correct and eulogistic one, and obtain an insight into the meaning 
of AcucrvXot, which appeared so enigmatical to the Hellenic writers themselves.** 

As to the Ethnic Kovpi/res, I regard it as the Greek form of DTDIS, in the 
same way that "ApavTe? was of D^DS^ff and as radically identical with Kpijrev, 
DTTD. 



GENERAL POSTSCRIPT. 

Page 117, line 11. — The reader will perceive that the instance here re- 
ferred to is that of the phyle Demetrias, one of the two which were added to 
the ancient ones of Kleisthenes, in the decline of the Athenian republic, tt II 

♦ Supra, p. 276. note (*) fin. t Diodor. v. 64. s. t v - ?• ■*■ 

§ Ubi supra, c. 65. || Diodor. ubi supra. 

** Comp. Strab. x. 3. fin. Diodor. Pausan. ubi supra. The alternative which I have adopted 
of travelling beyond the Hellenic in this emergency is abundantly sanctioned by Strabo's words: 
*A\X.oi $' u\\wt fivOevovatv, awopon uiropa ovvamovTes. 

ff Supra, pp. 250. s. 

Xt Vide Plutarch. Demetr. XI. fin. Kai rati <pv\a?i SvoirpoaeOeaav, ^r,^rptaia Kal 'Avnyovtda- 
kuI rip Bovktjt* ruv wraKooiwv wpwtov, ef«*o<x<W iroi'rjauv. This addition was made in honour 
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was scarcely necessary, however, that I should have noted it as an exceptional 
case, as the denomination, like that of Antigonis, was but transient, being 
speedily replaced with that of Attalis. 

Page 118, line 6. — "And always that of his Arjfiot" that is, as expressed by 
its Ethnical appellation. Thus "S^^rrtot, which appears at the close of the 
titulus cited from Fabhetti,* means a citizen of the demos Sphettos, subordi- 
nated to the phyle Akamantis. 

Page 119. — The statements in this page, lines 8 and 25, have been somewhat 
too absolutely expressed, as the use of the Demotic ethnic in such a case would 
be contingent on the political relations subsisting between Athens and the 
place in which its citizen might happen to be sojourning. If it were a foreign 
state independent on Athens, his natural designation would be 'AGr/vaim, to 
which, though not born in the capital, he would be entitled through his Phyle" ; 
but if the contrary, he would describe himself, as at home, by his D&mos.f 
It is evident, however, that this qualification of my statements adds to the force 
of my argument against the Ethnical meaning of ' Attuto? in the inscription. 

Page 141. note (*). — The period which contains this passage from Hippo- 
krates proceeds as follows : 'Ev he rfj Evpwiry etrriv cOvos ^.icvOticov, o rrepi rrjv 
\iftvtjy olxei rrjv Manor w §ia(pepov r£v kQvimv rSv SXKuv, "Eavpofiarai KaXevvrai. 
Tovrcwy al ywaiices k. t. e£. Kal fia)(pvrai tois irdKepuot* eo>v av itapOivoi iwaiv. 
ovk airoirapOevevovrai he fii\pt9 av rwv iroKefuwv rpeis airotrreivwoi. ical ov trporepov 
cvvoixeovaiv tjirep ra Upa Ovovoai to? Iv v6fiu3.\ 

Page 195, line 30. — " Appears rival, etc." Add to these myths that of the 
Kilikian Amanos noticed by Stephanos : 'laropovoi, rov 'Opeorriv diro Tavpwv <rvv 
lipiyevela. rr\v "Apre/uv /cofuoavra rijs fiaviaf \voiv ebpeiv. § 

Page 200, note (*). — This myth of the Naxians has been noticed by Di6dor- 
OS as follows : Mv6o\oyovai J>e Nd£i<M irepl too 6eov tovtov, <paoieovTes irap* avroK 

of Demetrios Poliorketes, the liberator of the Athenians, and his father: but their grateful sense 
of the benefit expired with the prosperity of the benefactor; for, as Stephanos informs us, varepov 
(ftGiwvopaoav) *AttoXi'8o icat YlroXefiat&a, Sta rSiv iTrmvvfiwv evep^erifOevrei fiaoiXt'wv, P. 218. Ed. 
BerkeL Compare under ArN0Y2, p. 24., and AI10AAQN1EI2, p. 149. 
* Supra, p. 188. 

t See Bockb'b notes in his Corp. Inscr. Tom. u. nn. 2151. 2156. 2227- 
t Vide Sect. hi. p. 291. Ed. Genev. 1657. § DeUrbb. pp. 112. s. 
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rpcufnjvat rov 0eoV (sc. Atowwov), rat ita. tovto rijv vijaov mJr<j? ytryorivai itpoatpi- 
Xearcrojv, rat wwo Ttpav Acovt><rta5a xaXetaOai. rov yap Ala, «rra top irapaSeBo- 
fiivov pvOov, totc KepavvwOeiorp 2e/tc\i/t irpo tow T€reti», to /3pc0M XajJovra, rat 
epparfaxvra et'r tof firjpov, «9 6 reXetor Ti/r yevtoem ypovot ?/\6e, fJovKoftanv Xa&etv 
t^v'H/wv, cgcXetv to (3pe<pos iv rtj vvv Na^a?, rat Sotwvu rpe<peiv rah irftrnpioK 
vvfixpait <&t\ta rat KopwviSi rat KAefSt.* 

Pa^ 202, /ww 11. — EtVaAtW. Compare the following passage from Pin- 
daros : 4>a>rt o* avBpmntwv iraXaial 'Plater, ootto, otc XOova larcovro gtvt re rat 
adavaroi Qfavepav kv ire\iyet 'Pooov efxfiey ttovria. 'AXpvpoU I' tv fievdcoiv vaoov 
K€KpixpGa(.^ 

Page 203, note(%).— After "Dionys. Perieget" adrf v. 212. 

Transactions, Vol. XXI. Part I. pp. 21. s. 

I have concluded the present to be as appropriate an occasion as I could 
select to lay before the Academy a few observations on another Ionian record 
namely, the Teian fragment, a discussion of which occupies some space in the 
last of my Memoirs that has appeared amongst our Transactions. % I have 
stated in the Postscript which has been appended to it, that certain investigations, 
subsequent to the time at which it had been read in the hearing of the Academy, 
induced me to cancel the supplements I had proposed in my version § of the 
fragment as then restored ; and I concluded my notices respecting it, which at 
that time could only be general, with expressing a hope of being permitted, at 
some future period, to submit a more satisfactory statement of the result of 
the researches connected with it in which I was then engaged. || That oppor- 
tunity has now arrived, and I hasten to devote it to the performance of my 
promise. 

The fragment in question has proved to be one of a very remarkable cha- 
racter : nothing less, in all probability, than the missing reply of the Polyrrhe- 
nians of Krete to the application of the Senate and People of the Te'ians on the 
subject of the sacrosanct prerogatives of their city, soil, and peculiar cult. I 
term it " missing," as, in the collection of documents relating to these claims of 

* B. H. v. 52. init. f Olymp. vil 100. ss. Cp. supra, p. 271. note(§). 

% Vol. xil P. 1. pp. J 1. ss. § Ibid. pp. 21. s. I Ibid, p 80. 
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Teos, which waa first given to the public by Edmoxd Chishull,* from the 
papers of Sherabd and Lisle, all that we find of it are two lines, and frag* 
meats of two more. The collection to which I allude comprises the decrees 
of the following peoples : the Romans, the Aitolians, and various communities 
of Kr^te, namely, the Eleuthernaian, the Istronian, the Sybritian, the Faxian, 
the Ehaukian, the Arkadian, the Knosian, the Polyrrhenian, the Kydonian, the 
Lappaian, the Priansian, and the Latian. Amongst these, but very short frag- 
ments appear of the Polyrrhenian, Kydonian, Lappaian, and Priansian psephisms 
in Chishull's collection, and that of bis editor Bockh : but now, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, we may be said to possess the first of these in its integrity, 
and nearly the whole of the second. 

I am at present concerned more particularly with the Polyrrhenian. We 
know already from Chishull's fragment of it,f that the names of the embassa- 
dors whom the Te'ians had sent to Polyrrhenion were Apoll6dotos and Kol6tas, 
and it happens that these are the very names which we find distinctly men- 
tioned in our fragment. We observe, also, clear indications therein of an order 
to have the psephism engraved, and deposited in the temple of the Delphian Ap61- 
lon, a clause which no other titulus of this kind yet published contains : and, 
in addition to all this, we find the Polyrrhenians, at the close, mentioned in ex- 
press terms as acknowledging the consanguinity of one of the Teian embassa- 
dors, most probably Kol6tas, with their community. This, however, is not all. 
I have found, on examination, that no single psephism which has been hitherto 
published supplies the integral restoration of this fragment, but that it is 
necessary to combine the extant tituli of five distinct cities, the Istronian.J 
the Sybritian, § the Arkadian, || the Polyrrhenian, and the Latian,** to accom- 
plish this end. The following is the order in which I have made these available : 
I commenced with the fragment of the Polyrrhenian in Chishull, which 
gave me four lines : I then passed to the Latian, three lines of which brought 
me on to the seventh : the Istronian and Sybritian jointly completed seven 

* AntiquiUtes Asiatic*, pp. 102-122. Comp. Bockh. Corp. Inscrip. voL U. pp. 631-643. mi. 
3045-3058. 

f Ubi supr. p. 121. Bockh. ubi supr. p. 642. n. 3054. 

% Chishull, p. 110. Bockh, n. 304a § Chishull, p. 1 13. Bockh. n. 3049. 

|| Chishull, p. 118. Bockh, n. 3052. ** Chishull, p. 122. Bockh. n. 3058. 
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lines more, and part of an eighth, thus carrying me on to the fifteenth line, to 
perfect which, and make out the sixteenth, I again had recourse to the Latian. 
The restoration of two additional lines was then effected by means of thelstronian 
and the Arkadian. Finally, the fragment itself, and it alone, was adequate to the 
reproduction of the last three lines, with which the psephism terminated. 

It thus appears, that a variety of published psephisms is requisite to a 
satisfactory restoration of the technical language of this mutilated document ; 
as also, that it contains elements which are foreign to all of them. It follows 
from this, that it could only have been a portion of some one of those Kretan 
psephisms of which, as already stated, we possess a few of the initial lines in 
Chishull's work ; and the fortunate preservation of PO . . PPHNIftN in its 
concluding line necessarily limits our option to the first of these, which I have 
employed the first also in my process of restoration. I esteem myself, therefore, 
entitled to the recognition of the learned, as having been the first to reproduce 
this ancient record in an unmutilated form. 

Such of my readers as desire to inspect the fragment in the original, toge- 
ther with my restorations thereof in a continuous series, will find both in my 
published collection of Te'ian inscriptions.* The rules of our Society forbid 
my giving them a place here ; I therefore content myself with subjoining a 
translation of the minuscule Greek, with which I wish the conjectural version 
submitted on a former occasion to the Academy,! to be replaced. 

" The Kosmoi and City of the Polyrrhenians to the People and Senate 
Of the Teians, greeting. Having received the Decree passed by you, with which 
You intrusted your embassadors, Apolludotos and Kolotas, to bear to us, 
We grant both the sacred attribution, which you desire, to Dionysos, 
5 And to your territory its prerogative of being accounted holy and inviolate: 
And to all which remain appertaining to you we shall unite in guaranteeing 
Their due consideration and respect, without evasion, or pretext to the contrary, 
To the utmost of our ability: and should any of the Polyrrheniana act with injustice 

* Vide Fascia h. pp. 127. s. n. cliv, a. The reader is referred also to pp. 133. s. n. clvi. c, 
which I conceive to be the missing Kydonian psephism, relative to the same subject. Of this only 
one line had appeared before. Vide Chishull, p. 122. Bockh, p. 642. n. 3055. 

t " Transactions" ubi supra, pp. 21. s. 
VOL. XXII. 2 Pf 
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Towards any one of the Telans, or of any sojourners in Teos, in either a public 
10 Or a private capacity, in contravention of the Decree passed in relation to 
Its inviolability by the City of the Polyrrhenians, let it be allowable 
To any individual amongst the Teians, or of the sojourners in Teos, to come hither 
And make seizure of whatever he may have carried off, whether persons or effects ; 
And let the Koamoi who may then be in authority compel the holders thereof 
15 To make restitution of the same, without incurring any liability for so doing 
To penalty or legal process. We will that the Registrars of the City cause this 
Decree to be engraven, and lodged in the Temple of the Delphian Apollon : 
Moreover, that hospitable entertainment be given, as provided by the laws, 
To the Embassadors : as also, that Apollodotos, son of Astyanax, and Kolotas, 
20 Son of Hekatonymos, who in his own person is connected also by descent 

With the City of the Polyrrhenians, be accounted its Proxenic representatives."* 

* ItyoftVos. Public officers appointed by one state within the territories of another, towards 
which it stood in relations of amity, to receive and befriend such of its citizens as had occasion to 
visit the latter. They corresponded, but in an honorary sense, to our modern " Consuls." Vide 
Herodot. vi. 57., vm. 136. 143., and Valckenar's note on the first of these passages. 



CORRIGENDA ET ADDENDA. 

Page 97. line 1., after touio read or, tavT^v tifv ^t^Xi/v. — Ibid. 6., for synonym read syn- 
onyme. So also in pages 172. 22., 196. 22., 198. 19., 203. 25 — Page 118. line 2., for Here read 

Hence.— 1 19. 13., for Gentilitial read Ethnical 124. 2., for between read before. — 134. 23., for 

goddess read goddesses 141. note (•), for ter read aer 146. 18., for the read their. — 157- note 

(J), line 4., for her read the latter' s. — 178. 19., for observations read observation. — 189- 5., for 
they read it. — 194. 9., for marbles read marble. — 201. 1., for Hyoot read Hrjoooi. — 207. 13., for 
ooov read oXov.— 208. 28., for KZra read Kfra.— 224. 27, dele rov. So also in 225. 3.-225. 1., for 
if/tiv read i/ftuv. — 233. 3., after expression insert with that. — 237. 33., for Ardea read Ardeo. — 
243. 2., for ^b« read V^S — 273. 15., for combine read unite.— 277. 16.,/or Isis read Netpe.— 
243. 17. s., add the following foot-note : 

The hypothesis here ventured naturally induces the inquiry, how far it is consistent with the 
geographical name Amathus, and this I have left open to the consideration of the Koptic student, 
as being a process which involves no great difficulty. For, assuming the settlement to have been 
primarily a IUJ!Ce (" sacred to Isis"), that is, Thebaice, AJUlA,£,T"enKce = AJULA,£/THCe 
( w Strength, or Possession, of Isis"), it is obvious that the law of Hellenic euphony would con- 
vert the first member of this compound into a/mO, by a transposition of the aspirate and the fol- 
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lowing tenuis, so as to become Tg,= (Peyron, Gramm. Copt. pp. 18. 30.), and that of composi- 
tion would subjoin the discrete o, thus replacing AJOtA-g/T€ or £JUL&g/T with a/mO-o. We 
may then suppose the Genitive prefix to be retained, ft = «", and we obtain A/iaO-o-ev = A/ia6ovv, 
by affixing to which the medial of HC€, which is also a case-sign of the imparisyllabic declension, 
we arrive at ApaOovvs : or we may conceive it to have been rejected; in which case the inter- 
posed o would combine with the H (« in the earlier Greek) so as to form ov, and thus conduct us to 
'AfiaOovs. The retention, however, of the prefix possesses the advantage of leading us to the more 
archaic form, the analogy of which is proved by the oblique cases of ' AfmOovs, viz., 'A/ia0ovvros,e.tc 

The intelligent reader will thus perceive, that the combination of the Thebaic form, 
AJUti-g/Te, possesses this advantage over that of the Memphitic adopted in page 282., that it 
applies equally well, whether we suppose the cult of Athor to have been primarily introduced, or 
assume that it had supplanted the Isiac worship ; the only difference consisting in this, that, in 
the first of these cases, the elimination of the aspirate from the leading member of the compound 
is necessary in order to our obtaining the desired result, namely, 'A/iaOovs. That this, however, 
is as much in accordance with the laws of euphony as the above-mentioned transposition of £/T, 
so as to form 0, cannot but be obvious to any scholar who investigates the process for himself. 

A few words, in conclusion, on the subject of the etymon which I have conjectured at the close 
of this section to have been adopted, or, very probably, feigned, in the instance of Amathus, and 
which may be viewed in connexion with that intimated above (p. 287.), as the ground of the appel- 
lation Daktyloi, attributed by the Greeks to the priests of Rhea, their representative of Netpe. 
I have termed these etyma " paronomastic ;" but whether they resulted from ignorance of the 
true themes, or a desire to appropriate the course of social progress to the Hellenic name, or, when 
this was out of the question, to deal with the titles of its earlier originators in a depreciating 
spirit, — it is difficult now to decide. This much, however, is certain, that it is hardly possible to 
overlook the exact correspondence of the results — the denominations AoktvXoi and 20§k£s — with 
the sentiments respecting them entertained by the Greeks. 

Of this spirit there existed several phases which it is not difficult to detect. One exhibited 
itself in the adoption of true versions, of which Hdv0os replacing 2</>/3a (p. 204.), and KaXvSva re- 
presenting TeVcgo? (p. 248.), have been adduced as specimens. Another had its expression in the 
invention of apocryphal themes, such as TeWos for the same TeWSos (p. 248.), and KavwfSos, the 
name of Menelaos' helmsman (Strabo, xvii. 1.), for the emporium so called (= R.&.gjHtOT.ft, Fascic. 
Inscr. in. Ind. Copt., p. 401.), which the Koptic student resolves at once into its true elements, 
K£.g,$, " terra," ttCHf &, " aurum," an appropriate designation of a rich and flourishing sea-port. A 
third evidenced itself in the transformation of the Barbaric nomenclature into the Hellenic, as in 
the instances of Lemnos (p. 247.), Lesbos (p. 248.), etc. ; and this was found occasionally to preserve 
the leading idea of the original ; for example, Ev/3o«e, Ev/Soio (p. 251). Lastly, the transition from 
these to the invention of Paronomastic themes presents us with a fourth, and at the same time with 
some curious instances of either strange misconception or perverted ingenuity. In either case, 
the lesson which it conveys is instructive to the ethnologist. 



The Engravings in front of this page represent the Anaglyphs, the consi- 
deration of which and their accompanying inscriptions has occupied the first 
three sections of the preceding Memoir, in the condition in which they appear 
at present. The linear dimensions of the respective marbles are as follow : 

No. I. 

A Clypeate Bust of Claudia Lysimache, presented by Thelymitres. 
pp. 87.-107., 166.-189. 

Exterior, or Rectangular Stele, 2' 7|" by 2' 5§". 

Interior, or Circular do., 2' If". 

Exterior Height of the Moulding of do., 4|". 

Interior do. of do. of do., 3". 

Length of the Epigraph, 2' ±\". 

Height of the Letters, If". 

Depression of the Exterior Stele below the Moulding, 4§". 

No. II. 

A Clypeate Bust of " The New, or Young, Hera" (Fulvia Plautilla), presented 
to the Ionian Neapolis by Attik6s. pp. 107.-189. 

Exterior, or Rectangular Stele, 2' ll£" by 2' 10£". 

Interior, or Circular do. 2' 4". 

Exterior Height of the Moulding of do., 3§". 

Interior do. of do. of do., 4". 

Length of the fragment of the Epigraph extant, 1' 3|". 

Height of the Letters, 2". 

Depression of the Exterior Stele below the Moulding, 4|". 



The Engravings have been executed on a scale of one-tenth of the original. 
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